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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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An Imperative Call to the Lumber Industry 


TO ALL PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, recognizing that we are 
engaged in a war, the successful waging and winning 
of which must ultimately require the straining of 
every national resource here as it has already done 
in England, France and Italy, do earnestly counsel 
and advise an entirely new and higher degree of co- 
operation within the lumber industry than has here- 
tofore existed. 


Itis only by greater cooperation as this cooperation 
is organized in the associations of manufacturers and 
dealers that the lumber industry can intelligently, 
promptly and efficiently respond to the demands 
made upon it by the administration of this war. 


In addition and paramount to the normal functions 
of association work im times of peace are now new and 
unusual tasks in which we have no established prece- 
dents to guide us. The old channels of trade are rapid- 
ly shifting in all industries, including our own. The 
scope of our association activities must now cover 
many new fields, meet many new conditions, solve 
many new problems, disseminate an entirely new 
propaganda. The associations must, thru their secre- 
taries, officers and boards of directors, enlist every 
member in a closer unity than has ever yet been at- 
tempted within and between the great lumber produc- 
ing regions of the country. We must earnestly and 
collectively begin the task of eliminating industrial 
waste, increasing production efficiency, economizing 
distribution; we must summon collectively the best 
experts in our ranks to fit our products to the con- 
stantly arising new demands of our army and navy. 


Already we have begun to meet these new demands 
thru the formation of Emergency Bureaus in the dif- 
ferent producing regions working in cooperation with 
the Lumber Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense. Our response has been prompt and our meet- 
ing of the Government needs is already a record for 
us to take pride in; but what has been done is simple 
and comparatively small compared to what we will 
be called upon to do as the intensity of the war ad- 
ministration develops as it must be developed to win 
the war. For our industry to meet these new prob- 
lems as they arise necessitates an unprecedented de- 
mand on the part of our associations and upon the 


*Resolution adopted at meeting of the Executive Committee of the Nationa) 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Il., Nov. 15, 1917. 





~men. 


time and thought and energy of individual lumber- 
Subscriptions, assessments and dues will no 
longer meet the situation. Every member of every 
association in the industry must do his part by at- 
tending the regular meetings, willingly and earnestly 
serving upon committees, making what may appear 
to be sacrifices in the matter of valuable time in 
carrying on this codperative work. 


No longer can salaried secretaries and in some cases 
a mere handful of principals carry on the codperative 
work of the industry, however liberally they may be 
supplied with funds. Every association member 
must put the same intelligent effort and untiring 
energy into his association work that he puts into 
the operation of his private business. 


While we make this plea as an appeal to individual 
patriotism it might also be made as an appeal to vour 
individual and private interest. 
have and all that you gain is dependent no longer so 
much on your individual effort as it is upon the suc- 
cess of your cooperative work. This is true of your 
day’s business, of your prospects for the coming year 
and of the ultimate future of your operation; it is true 
in a still greater sense of your immediate and of your 
future career as a loyal American citizen. 


You are needed at more meetings than you ever 
have dreamed of attending; you are needed for more 
association work than you have ever before felt you 
had time to give, and the services that are needed 
from you are not perfunctory in character, but call for 
the best you have to give. 


And you, Manufacturer, and you, Dealer in lum- 
ber, who are not association members, have plainly 
before you now, in our great need of industrial codp- 
eration and efficiency, no possible excuse that can 
justify you in shirking the obvious duty of codperat- 
ing with your brothers in our common industry. 


C. A. BIGELOW, Bay City, Mich. 
J.W. BLODGETT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
R. H. DOWNMAN, New Orleans, La. 
J. W. EMBREE, Chicago, Il. 

R. B. GOODMAN, Goodman, Wis. 
EDWARD HINES, Chicago, Ll. 
CHARLES S. KEITH, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. L. PAINE, Hoquiam, Wash. 

W.H. SULLIVAN, Bogalusa, La. 


Executive Committee, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


For all that you’ 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and the next time your Road Commis- 
sioners meet to discuss bridge building, 
better get in touch with them and show 
them the superiority of 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 


for bridge stringers, piling, braces, flooring, etc. The even and compact grain of Port Orford 
Douglas Fir is light in weight, yet possesses Cedar offers long wear because it does not sliver 
the strength and durability required in bridges _—_ easily. The Cedar oil prevents decay and the 
and big buildings. odor is offensive to most insects. 














Let us tell you more about these two woods and the uses 
wherein they excel and how they fit right into your business. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


\dvocates Home Owning to Reduce 
~xcessive Labor Turnover 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week the serious 
oblem of the excessive turnover of labor required to 
\intain a normal working force was editorially discussed 
‘id various instances were cited. It was suggested that 
1c real remedy for this condition might be found in a 
ore universal recognition of the fact that the workman 
ho owns his home is a more stable factor in the labor 
uation than the floater who has no special ties to hold 
im to the job, or even to the locality. Granted that the 
tatement is axiomatic, the fact remains that its discus- 
‘on may not be without profit. As the redoubtable 
~ap’n Cuttle was wont to remark: ‘‘The pint of this 
«ve obserwation is in thé application on’t.’’ The ques- 
‘on of how to house the workman in his own home—and, 
me cases, of how to house him at all, in either rented 
owned quarters—is one that looms large in these days. 
_ In an address delivered before the Executives’ Club, 
John Lind, assistant secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who has been making a spe- 
cial study of this subject, made the statement that con- 
cerns employing over 2,000 men can well afford to appro- 
priate $100,000 or more to finance the building of homes 
for their workmen. He cited the fact that this has been 
done at Kenosha, Wis., where action of this kind by 
manufacturers has made it possible for 180 workmen to 
build homes; at Akron, Ohio, where 725 workmen’s 
dwellings have been completed, and at Flint, Mich., where 
185 houses have been erected. At the same time the 
manufacturers are receiving 5 percent upon the funds ad- 
vanced to make it possible for these workmen to own their 
homes, 

There can be no question that the owning of a home is 
the strongest possible tie between a man and his job. It 
18S, Moreover, no arbitrary bond, but one based upon the 
employee’s own welfare and that recognizes the desire 
for a home of his own that exists in the breast of almost 





every man. More homes and better homes for workmen 
will go far not only to reduce the losses from excessive 
labor turnover, but to solve other and equally pressing 
industrial problems. 





Farm Paper Editor Convinced That Now 
Is the Right Time to Build 


In a signed article in a recent issue of the Iowa Home- 
stead, published at Des Moines, Towa, on ‘‘The Right 
Time to Build,’’ the editor of that paper, James M. 
Pierce, endeavors to impress upon his readers the fact 
that there never was a time when farm products would 
buy as much as they do now and that to build homes, 
barns ete. now is good economy. It is gratifying to 
note this spirit on the part of a leading farm publication 
and the article should be a rebuke to any lumberman who 
has been guilty of the statement that on account of the 
high prices of materials this is not a good time to encour- 
age building. The article in question says: 

‘¢T eontinue to receive many interesting letters on the 
subject of the advisability of erecting new farm homes 
and outbuildings, now that the price of farm products 
has advanced so much more than the price of building 
material. I am convinced that thousands of my readers 
realize that the opportunity is an exceptional one and are 
resolved to take advantage of it. As I pointed cut, in a 
recent issue, farm products have advanced something like 
100 percent, while the price of building materials has 
advanced only about 25 or 30 percent, so that it takes 
only one-half the number of bushels of corn or wheat to 
erect a new farm building today that it did a few years 
ago. I saw this matter of prices expressed most strikingly 
in a little paragraph in one of our large eastern maga- 
zines recently, in this manner: 

A western manufacturer says that a buggy which twenty 
years ago could be purchased for $60, the equivalent of 300 
bushels of corn, now costs $90, while the 800 bushels of corn 
at market prices will buy a buggy at $90, a farm wagon at 
$75, a suit of clothes at $20, a dress at $20, a baby dress at 
$5, a baby crib at $5, a box of cigars at $3, sugar at $10, tea 
$10, gasoline $100, lubricating oil $15—a total of $353. 

‘‘While this applies to buggies, the same is literally 
true of farm homes, barns, silos, cribs, and so on. I 
doubt if there has ever been a time—not in my recollec- 
tion, at least—when a bushel of corn or wheat, or a fat 
hog or steer, would buy so much that the farmer needs, 
from implements to modern houses with every convenience, 
as now. It is good economy to spend money at the time 
when the most can be bought for it. Will you take my 
advice, investigate this matter thoroly and write me your 
experience and observations?’’ 









A Demand for Co-operation That Is 
Vitally Important 


On the front page of its issue of November 10, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a message to the lumber 
industry that set forth with remarkable clarity the oppor- 
tunity that lay before it to accomplish thru proper organ- 
ization and codperation permanent benefits to the industry 
that it could never hope to attain in any other way—and 
thru this coéperation and acquiring of actual knowledge of 
real conditions could better the condition of the industry 
in a way that would meet with the approval of the 
Government and would not overstep in the slightest the 
bounds of legal regulation. It was a call to the lumber 
and allied trades to rise to the new idealism of American 
industry and it pointed the way to an intelligent compe- 
tition that would lead to a new era of prosperity. 

Following that message, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
takes pleasure in printing on the front page of this issue 
another call, this time from the executive committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for the 
entire lumber industry to rally to the banners of asso- 
ciated effort and all codperate in meeting and solving 
the new problems that constantly are arising as a result 
of war conditions and rapidly changing business methods. 
This plea for united effort is the logical result of the 
discussion of ‘* The New Idealism of American Industry.’’ 
These leaders realize the opportunities that are before 
the lumber industry; they realize that only thru thoro 
codperation ean the fullest measure of benefit be derived, 
and only thru this thoro codperation can the industry 
successfully and satisfactorily meet the issues that arise 
out of the Government’s needs in its conduct of the war. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges a careful reading of 
the appeal printed on its first page this week and then 
prompt action by lumbermen everywhere, manufacturers 
and distributers alike. Those who are lukewarm and in- 
different members of associations should determine to 
heed the call and lend a greater measure of assistance 
in carrying on the work of those organizations. Those 
who are still out of the fold should determine to align 
themselves at once with the associations that are handling 
the problems in which they are particularly interested 





and then, with a solid, united front, the lumber industry 
can accomplish much for the country and much for itself, 
and as a result of this wholehearted coéperation can place 
the industry on a plane that will fully measure up to the 
standards demanded in this new idealism of American 
industry. 





THE SHORTAGE of structural steel is leading to the use 
of wood in some places where it requires special protec- 
tion. In the building of an oil refinery in Texas the mill 
construction surfaces have been covered with expanded 
metal and cement shot from a cement gun, as a matter of 
protection against acid fumes as well as to afford greater 
fire protection. The wooden surfaces were first covered 
with waterproofed paper so that they would not absorb 
moisture from the cement coating as applied. 





THERE seems to be one field in which wood is success- 
fully being exploited as a substitute for burnt clay. This 
is for electric wire conduits, the Bell telephone companies 
having this year purchased over 1,000,000 feet of wooden 
conduits from a single manufacturer. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railread is also installing sev- 
eral hundred thousand feet or creosoted wood conduits 
for carrying underground wires in its electric semaphore 
and communicating systems. 
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Council of National Defense Has Not 
Embargoed Home Building 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to be in a position 
to correct a mistaken impression that has gained ground in 
some quarters in the lumber trade that the Council of 
National Defense has declared an embargo on home build- 
ing and placed materials for the building of homes on 
a nonessential list, for which transportation facilities 
would be denied. 

An authoritative statement by W. 8. Gifford, director 
of the Council of National Defense, printed on page 37 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, says that the 
building of homes has not been placed on any nonessen- 
tial list. This should effectually dispel the bugaboo so 
vociferously proclaimed from certain quarters of a cessa- 
tion of home building in this country at the behest of the 
Council of National Defense. 

The director of the council very sensibly surmises that 
if a person desired to build a home that was not necessary 
and the lumber for its construction were required for a 
home in some congested community that was necessary the 
former could not get the lumber, this being a question 
solely of priority. 

Because of labor congestion in many communities the 
housing problem has reached an acute stage and must be 
dealt with vigorously, but the director of the Council of 
National Defense says that even in communities where 
there is no labor congestion there will be no disposition 
to impede home building unless there might arise a rare 
case of where the material might be needed at other points 
where there was a shortage of lumber. 

If lumbermen anywhere have permitted themselves to 
become discouraged by these reports of an embargo by 
the Council of National Defense on home building their 
fears may now be dismissed and they may renew their 
efforts to increase the building of homes in their com- 
munities, feeling assured that they are thus performing 
a service to their communities and to the nation. 





An Educational Movement That Will Be 
of Great Aid to the Nation 


That the Southern Pine Association is determined that 
there shall be no stain upon its escutcheon and that the 
stigma of being termed ‘‘slackers’’ shall not rightfully 
apply to manufacturers of southern pine in this time of 
the nation’s great need are indicated by the intensive edu- 
cational and patriotic campaign it has inaugurated, as 
mentioned in the news columns of this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Fully alive to the absolute and imperative necessity of 
speeding up the Government’s ship building program, the 
association has organized a corps of able speakers and is 
sending them out to mill towns thruout the South to make 
direct appeals to the men who are employed in the mills 
and logging camps to do their full duty at this time when 
the nation so greatly is in need of ships. These speakers 
will meet the workmen face to face and will impress them 
with the fact that the man who is engaged in felling 
timber and sawing the logs into ship material is as great 
a patriot and is as nobly doing his duty as the man who 
is shouldering a rifle and going to the trenches. The men 
also will be impressed with the fact that fighting men 
must go to the front if free institutions are to be pre- 
served, but that these men can not be maintained at the 
front unless ships are available in which to carry supplies, 
and that every day’s delay in getting out ship timbers 
will mean a greater delay in bringing the war to a close. 

In undertaking this campaign of education the South- 
ern Pine Association is doing a real service to the nation 
and to the industry it represents and at the same time is 
doing a service to the individual employees in bringing 
home to them so forcefully the wonderful opportunity 
they have to do their part in this great war for democracy 
and humanity. 





Appeal for Conserving Farm Imple- 
ments the Lumbermen’s Opportunity 


A recent plea to the farmers of the country by the 
United States Department of Agriculture offers another 
opportunity for retail lumber dealers in agricultural com- 
munities to render a patriotic service to the nation and 
at the same time add to the volume of their business. This 
is a plea for conservation of farm machinery. The agri- 
cultural department directs attention to the careless habit 
of many farmers of leaving their machinery and imple- 
ments out in the weather unprotected during the winter 
season and urges that, in this time of stress, farmers 
should build implement sheds and provide proper pro- 
tection for their implements in order that their useful- 
ness may be prolonged. 

Of course this is good advice at any time, but especially 
timely now, when maximum production of farm crops 
and minimum production of farm machinery are the order 
of the day. In communities where farmers are careless 
and neglectful in the matter of proper conservation of 
their mechanical equipment—and there are many such 
communities—the lumber dealers should aid in spreading 
this appeal of the Department of Agriculture and at the 
same time show the farmers how easily and, comparatively, 


how economically they can use wood in the construction 
of implement sheds, and thus create additional business 
that will help to make up for a possible falling off in 
some of the normal lines, 

But, aside from any business benefit that may accrue, 
lumbermen in agricultural communities should, and with- 
out doubt will, feel it their duty as patriotic citizens to 
aid in carrying to the farmers this appeal of the agri- 
cultural department for a more widespread conservation 
of farm machinery and implements to the end that there 
may be no decrease in efficiency on the farm or undue 
interference with the work of the factories and mills in 
supplying the war needs of the nation. 





A Big, Broad Movement in Which All 
Lumbermen May Co-operate 


As the acknowledged representative of the lumber in- 
dustry the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to be able to 
point the way to better things for that industry from time 
to time, and is just as glad to follow when leaders of 
thought and action in the industry itself plan and put 
into execution a movement that is calculated to be of 
benefit to the lumber trade generally. This is essentially 
an age of ecodperation and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is glad itself to codperate and to use its influence to bring 
together into harmonious action all branches of the in- 
dustry. 

It was with this idea in mind and the desire to be help- 
ful that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN began a campaign 
to arouse the lumber trade to the necessity of building 
for the future and of laying plans now for business that 
will come to a fruition after the tocsin of war has ceased 
to sound and the world again is at peace. No doubt there 
are many ways in which this can be accomplished. A good 
way and, this paper is inclined to believe, the best way, 
to insure future business for the lumber trade is to begin 
now and carry on without ceasing an educational cam- 
paign with two objects in view—to impress upon the man 
of moderate means, the man who is engaged in day labor, 
every man, the great advantage accruing from ownership 
of a home and create a burning desire for that home; 
and to induce men now employed at good pay to adopt 
some plan of systematic saving, preferably the building 
and loan association, so that in time this desire for a 
home may be satisfied, thus creating business for the 
lumber trade, adding to the material wealth of the nation 
and making happier, better and more substantial citizens. 

This is no Utopian dream and it is to the credit of 
thinkers and leaders in the industry that they have caught 
the vision, have realized just what it means and are plan- 
ning definite action along these lines. There can be no 
question of the value to any community of a properly 
conducted building and loan association. The lumber 
industry is taking an advanced step when it determines 
to foster this idea and take the lead in organizing such 
associations thruout the country and, no doubt, before 
the coming new year shall be far on its way a plan will 
have been worked out and put into execution under its 
auspices that will result in a great wave of systematic 
saving that eventually will result in an era of home 
building. 

It is with the idea of preparing the field and putting 
the people in a receptive mood to give ear to these plans 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is urging dealers. to 
inaugurate in their communities contests for best essays 
from school children on ‘‘Why Every Family Should Own 
Its Own Home,’’ and is stimulating interest in these con- 
tests by offering substantial cash prizes for the best let- 
ters developed as a result. 

This is a great educational movement, one in which 
every lumberman should be not only willing, but eager, 
to have a part. It is in no sense limited to the narrow 
idea of inducing people to build homes now. There may 
be, and in fact are, many reasons why home building can 
not now go forward in the usual proportions. But this 
should not cause lumbermen, manufacturers or distribu- 
ters, to become discouraged and begin to mark time. 
Rather, it should inspire them to greater efforts and to 
a broader view and encourage them to lay deep the foun- 
dations for a future business that will be satisfactory in 
every way. 

This is not an effort that should be brought to a close 
in a home building week, or any other limit of time, but is 
an effort that should be grounded deep in the beginning 
and gain strength as it moves forward, resulting in a con- 
stantly growing sentiment for more homes and better 
homes, a sentiment that should be nurtured and culti- 
vated constantly, not that it may burst into bloom and 
die, but that it may continue to bud, bloom and fruit as 
the days and years go by. 

No doubt a week set aside for a concerted movement 
would bring an increased effort and result in many homes 
being started but that is not, nor has it been, the main 
object of the campaign. It is good as far as it goes, but 
the principal object of the campaign to which the lum- 
ber industry, thru its delegated representatives, has set 
the seal of its approval is the continual, constant working 
away with this end in view—to keep before all the people 
all the time the advantages of home owning and thus 
create the desire to own homes—not only this generation 
but those that come after—a big, broad, patriotic purpose, 
as big as the country itself, and worthy of our continual 
effort. It should have no concluding date until every 
family has a home. 


Lumber Concerns Are Asked to Report 
Enlistments in Forestry Regiments 


As will be noted from a telegraphic news item in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the colonels of th. 
forestry regiments desire to show their appreciation of t!\. 
special assistance that has been rendered by lumber con- 
cerns that have furnished recruits for these regiments 
and to that end request is made for a report on Noy. °: 
by each concern of the number of men it has sent for 
ward. Special request is made that on that date a tel: 
gram be sent to Major George H. Kelly, Engineer, 
U. 8. R., care Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C., | 
each lumber concern that has furnished recruits for ti» 
forestry regiments, giving the number of men sent a: 
what percentage this is of the white employees of the eo:. 
cern. Following this telegram a complete list should |. 
mailed giving names of the employees that have join: | 
these regiments. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with ple: 
ure gives prominence to this request by Major Kelly an 
urges compliance by every lumber concern that is rep: 
sented by one or more employees in the forestry regimens 
that will form such an important part of the army of ti: 
United States behind the lines and without whom the m:» 
in the trenches could not do effective work. 





Number Twenty-three of Yellow Pine 
Ship Specifications 


The specifications for the wooden ship of yellow pire 
have been revised, making the nineteenth revisioi 
This issue is, however, numbered 23, superseding No. 18. 

The new specifications are discussed, in a general 
way, in the Washington correspondence this week. Tie 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, however, compared No. 23 
somewhat casually with No. 18 and wishes to point out 
some of the more important changes. There is one 
change in the arrangement of the list itself in the yol- 
low pine items which makes for convenience in that thie 
item price is stated for each item, in addition to tie 
information previously furnished. 

The notes that appeared in the back of Schedile 
No. 18 have been brought to the front and incorporated 
with the main rules, making for convenience. 

The new rules impose a heart specification in addition 
to the density rules previously specified, upon items 
comprising practically all of the outside planking and 
decking, bilge plank and deck waterways. This speci- 
fication requires one large face of every piece in thvse 
items to be all heart, free from wane, and the edges 
adjoining the heart face must show 85 percent heart 
full length of sticks, except the deck waterways, where 
three-fourths of the length will answer. Another new 
provision is that the dressed side of planking shall be 
the heart side and that this side is to be placed agaist 
the frame. 

The treenail specification is for the same numbers 
and sizes, but is materially changed as to the allow- 
able woods. No. 18 admitted only black locust and 
white oak. The new list of woods admits either black 
or yellow locust, iron bark, bois d’are (osage oranyc) 
or liveoak; white oak apparently being excluded. 

In the former specifications, where it is permitted to 
substitute hewn for sawn timbers, 18x18 inches «nd 
over and 40 feet long or over, it was required that ‘lie 
hewn timbers should run one-fourth inch oversize in 
both yellow pine and oak. It is now required that t! ey 
shall be one inch oversize. 

One of the notes in specification No. 18 provided tiat 
certain items of flitch timber frames were to be ! ft 
with bark edges. The new specifications provide t! at 
the frame timbers may be either square edged or 
flitches. A new provision is also that timbers that «re 
furnished rough can be put into ships unsurfaced © x- 
cept such general surfacing as is required in fitting od 
shaping. There is also a provision that any yell w 
pine items can be furnished in real white oak or livecik 
of the sizes specified. Any of the larger sized timb.'s 
also may be furnished in fir in the same sizes, with ‘\e 
exception of the keel, keelsons, frames and stanchiois. 
Specification No. 18 also permitted these to be furnished 
in fir in the larger sizes specified in the fir ship schedi e. 
This particular provision appears now to have beon 
withdrawn. Red cypress may be substituted for yell: 
pine in the frames in the same sizes, and in the apro”s, 
deadwoods, hooks and pointers. 

Another useful new feature of the specifications is 
that certain items are pointed out of which portics 
are cut away in shaping, and certain allowable defe:!s 
are therefore specified in these items, which will ‘e 
worked away in the positions indicated. 

Another feature is that directed to the desirabili'y 
of using curved timber in the form of natural croo<s 
wherever possible- and allowing corresponding redv°- 
tion in the over-all size where such timbers are goti:n 
out roughly to templets furnished by the shipbuild:r. 

The new specifications also require that all timbers 
shall be marked with paint on the end, showing tiie 
item number of schedule. 

It may be said in general that the new schedule is 
more convenient for the firms getting out the material 
and tends to promote economy and reduce the cost in 
getting out the material. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


[In addressing inquiries or replies to inquiries for this 
department readers are usually thoughtful enough to en- 
close return postage. In such cases it would be appreci- 
ated if a 3-cent stamp is enclosed rather than a stamped 
return envelope. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prefers to 
use its own stationery.—EpITor. ] 





PROPOSED LUMBER TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
PLANS HIGHLY COMMENDED 


I thank you very much for your courtesy in enclosing edi- 
torial from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with reference to uni- 
versal standard terms of sale, specifying the trade acceptance 
as the only form of settlement where cash is not paid, which 
it is expected will be adopted very shortly by the lumber in- 
dustry. In my opinion this is a very important step in the 
right direction and will prove of immense benefit to them ; 
and if successful will be a great factor in influencing other 
associations to do likewise. I have always recommended this 
and believe it to be perfectly feasible in many lines of busi- 
ness. If anything further is done in the premises I shall ap- 
preciate it highly if you will be so kind as to advise me,— 
3EVERLY D. Harris, vice president, National City Bank of 
New York. 





I especially appreciate your courtesy in sending me. the 
proof of the editorial. You were certainly warranted in 
stating that the lumber trade may be congratulated upon 
this step, and I trust you will accept our hearty congratu- 
lations. 

[A letter has also been received from J. H. Tregoe, see- 
retary-treasurer of the National Association of Credit 
Men, stating that the information contained in the edito- 
rial will be presented at the next meeting of the Trade 
Aeceptanece Council. | 

The editorial referred to was the one published on Nov. 
3, announcing the proposed universal terms of sale in 
which the trade acceptance is offered as an alternative for 
cash settlement. The letters quoted indicate how the pro- 
posed terms of sale are regarded in the highest financial 
cireles.—EDITOR. | 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOD PAVING BLOCKS 


Can you advise us the size and kinds of woods used in 
wood paving blocks, also where we could get in touch with 
parties who make machinery to get this stock out? We are 
also looking for a market for this material. We thank you 
in advance for the information. We do not know what we 
would do without your paper.—INnquiry No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Maryland lumber 
manufacturer. On the Pacific coast Douglas fir is the 
wood chiefly employed for paving block purposes, while 
in other sections of the country southern pine is more 
largely used than all other woods put together. At one 
time paving blocks of red gum were in large vogue in 
London, being laid in an untreated condition, but the 
results were unsatisfactory and creosoted_ wood block 
has now entirely replaced them. There is no doubt that 
creosoted wooden paving blocks may be satisfactorily 
manufactured from a wide range of other woods, but 
inasmuch as wood paving is considerably controlled by 
written specifications of city engineers, they usually 
specify the kind of wood that has already thoroly estab- 
lished itself as satisfactory. ; 

The manufacture of paving blocks is almost entirely 
in the hands of creosoting concerns. They buy the mate- 
rial in the form of flitches from the sawmills, these 
flitches being in the size intended for the width and 
length of the finished block, and these are cross-cut at 
the ereosoting plant, usually by gang saws, into the 
desired length of block, which of course is the height 
of the finished paving, 3% and 4 inches being the two 
sizes most commonly used. The cross-cutting into blocks 
shortly before treatment prevents difficulties over season- 
checking and also facilitates the handling of the material 
from the saw to the paving plant. In the paving plant 
the blocks are usually handled by automatic conveying 
machinery instead of by hand. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has the names of three lumber manufacturers who 
are also manufacturers of paving blocks, but one, at 
least, of the paving block plants is not located at any 
sawmill point but in an entirely separate location. One 
of the two large lumber concerns which is operating a 
creosoting plant directly at its sawmill adopted this 
addition to its works largely as a timber conserving 
measure. It was found possible to get 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
additional to the acre by using top logs for paving block 
flitches. The cutting out of knots, of course, reduced 
some of these flitches in some cases to rather shorter 
lengths than are usually shipped to treating plants, but 
inasmuch as these were manufactured directly into treated 
paving blocks at the sawmill this was a factor of minor 
importance. 

Paving blocks must be of uniform width, which is 
usually 314 or 4 inches. They may be of varying lengths, 
‘to 10 inches, the average being about 8 inches. 

As to other woods that are suitable for paving blocks, 
red gum when treated undoubtedly makes a good block, 
as also do tamarack, larch and norway pine. Tupelo gum, 
hemlock, lodgepole and western yellow pine are also avail- 
able under proper treatment, while among the hardwoods 
beech, bireh, maple, sycamore and black gum are con- 
sidered worthy of trial. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that paving blocks from the harder woods have a 
tendency to wear smooth, producing a slippery pavement. 
The ideal paving block is from a wood that brooms at 
the ends of the fibres to some extent under wear, pro- 
ducing a pavement that wears very slowly and yet has 
a somewhat resilient and yielding surface, on which 
horseshoes or motor vehicle tires will take ready hold. 
There is a patented form of wood block having projecting 
lugs upon one side of each block which insure an accurately 
spaced crevice between each two tiers of blocks and this 
would give a satisfactory foothold regardless of the 
hardness of the woods used.—EpITor. ] 


SAWDUST FOR FUEL 

You will remember me as the party who wrote you from 
Munich, S. D., three years ago trying to arouse interest 
of the lumbermen in a method I had of using sawdust for 
domestic fuel. Well, owing to the great war when every- 
one is called on to economize, I was wondering if lumber- 
men could not be interested in helping to promote this idea, 
and especially when we are confronted with the prospect of 
a coal shortage in some districts. This patented device of 
mine can be arranged on the wall outside and filled with saw- 
dust with a pipe passing thru and connected with fire box 
of a stove or furnace and will feed and fire automatically 
for ten hours or longer without any personal attention 
whatever, and for heat, cleanliness and absence of ashes 
can not be excelled by any fuel on the market. It seems 
to me that there is a tremendous opening for this on the 
market and for some means of storing and delivering the 
fuel. Of course, the sawmill districts would be where it 
would be most popular. Wood is no competitor, as wood 
has to be split and fed into the fire box by hand and would 
keep one man busy continually poking wood into the fur- 
nace or stove, while my device works while you sleep. It 
appears to me that lumbermen in general would be much 
benefited by this idea, making use of a by-product that is 
ordinarily wasted, and such an enormous amount of it; so 
now, my dear sir, if you are interested, I would be pleased 
to hear from you.—INQuiry No. 80. 

[Our correspondent’s invention suggests the old days 
of scarce fuel on the western prairies when straw burning 
stoves with continuous feeding devices of various sorts 
for heating and cooking purposes were in vogue. Such 
devices are not included in the list of American manu- 
factured goods at the present time, altho straw burning 
traction engines (used chiefly for threshing) are still 
available. 

It is very likely that such a hopper feeding device for 
a stove for the burning of sawdust would be mechanically 
practicable, but the trouble is that it would not be of any 
particular economic importance. Wherever sawdust is 
chiefly available for fuel purposes there usually are also 
large supplies of waste woods available. The labor of 
reducing it to stove size may largely be performed by 
machinery and it would not be entirely impracticable 
to devise a slanting chute into which small trees could 
be fed and present the lower end for burning, the fuel 
sliding down the chute into the fire as the lower end 
burned away. This would be a lazy man’s device, having 
only the objection that it would be necessary to cut the 
limbs off the trees, 

There are also in present use underfeeding chute devices 
for furnaces and boilers that use slack coal but which 
undoubtedly would readily burn sawdust. 

The facts, however, that sawdust is a convenient fuel 
for the automatic feeding of sawmill boiler ovens and 
that it is often used with conveyors and chutes for this 
purpose do not at once recommend it as a suitable fuel 
for domestic use in the heating of dwellings and for 
cooking purposes. It is very doubtful if such a device 
would be welcomed in any, quarter or whether it would 
actually promote any lessening of the demand for coal. 
It would necessarily come into direct competition with 
fuel wood rather than with coal fuel. 

The most practical use of sawdust as a conservator of 
coal for fuel lies in the suggestion made in a recent 
inquiry in this department—its use in a plastic insulating 
compound for reducing the heat loss thru the walls and 
ceilings of buildings. This would appear to be entirely 
practicable-—Ep1Tor. } : 





AN ADJUSTABLE PASSAGEWAY TO CARS 


We run our lumber directly from the planing machines 
and saws into the cars; the board coming out of the ma- 
chine pushes the next board into the car. 

On rainy and snowy days we had a lot of trouble in keep- 
ing our stock dry while going thru the small space between 
the car and mill. After spending a lot of time with canvas 
covers etc. that usually tore or blew off, we decided to build 
an adjustable vestibule with solid top and sides that would 
protect the lumber while it was passing this small space. 
Our plan has worked so well that I thought possibly some 
of your other readers would be interested, especially those 
who like ourselves did not build the roof of their mill out 
far enough to protect the men and lumber while loading. 

By hanging two 4x8 doors on the outside of the mill, 
about four feet above the track level and building a sliding 
door flat on the roof of the mill, we have now overcome our 
difficulties. The doors when shut are fastened against the 
mill and when open close the space between the mill and 
car. The sliding door on top slides out over this space, 
resting on roof of mill when not in use, and when in use 
one end rests on mill and one end on top of car, each side 
on one of the doors forming a closed passageway. The side 
doors are wide enough to fit against the small sized car we 
handle, and the roof door is long enough to extend over the 
center of the car so that it drains the water off of the far 
side of the car. 

As the roof door slants at a different angle on each dif- 
ferent height car it is advisable to make the side doors 
straight at the top and fasten a 12-inch board at top of 
each door by one nail at one end of the board so that it 
can be raised to different heights at its unfastened end and 
form a perfect fit against the roof door. 

Hoping this suggestion will prove interesting to some of 
our brother lumbermen, I am,—RICHARDS JARDEN, Manager 
Whiting Lumber Co., Port Huron, Mich, 

[The above is an interesting suggestion, applying to 
those cases where there is not a hooded roof over the 
switch track, which, of course, is the preferable plan. 

While the carrying out of this adjustable vestibule in 
wood is interesting, the possibilities of an alternate de- 
sign in canvas have also been considered by the reviewer. 
The design in mind would include a heavy spring awning 
roller over the doorway, carrying a canvas curtain with 
a strong flap at the outer edge, equipped with hooks 
upon short pieces of cord designed to hook over the far 
edge of the platform upon the top of the ear. By pro- 
viding similar vertical spring rollers, carrying curtains 
at each side of the mill door, furnishing them also with 
flaps at the outer edges and with hooks to hook on the 
sides of the car door, a construction would be provided 
that would undoubtedly resist the wind action. It would 
have the further advantage also of not being materially 


damaged if a switch engine should accidentally come 
against the car and move it while the vestibule was in 
place. This could be arranged by attaching the hooks 
of the curtains by a cord of a suitably adjusted breaking 
tension, amply strong for ordinary purposes but which 
will break and release the curtains under unusual strain, 
permitting them to fly back safely upon their rollers. 

Such curtains could be so adjusted in relation to each 
other as to fit closely together along the top of the side 
eurtains when in use upon the smaller size cars, and the 
roof curtain could be made sufficiently wide so that very 
little snow or rain, if any, could find its way thru the 
top opening when in use upon larger cars. 

The treating of canvas used for such purposes with 
‘*Preservo’’ or some similar compound will make it more 
flexible and durable and absolutely waterproof.—Ep1Tor. ] 


A HORSE OF A DIFFERENT COLOR 


Under the caption “Query and Comment,” in your issue 
dated Oct. 13, we have noted with considerable interest 
Inquiry No. 88, 

We have had an experience which is similar in some re- 
spects, but quite different. Please compare our experience 
with Inquiry No. 88 and be good enough to let us have your 
comment. 


We sold several carloads of No. 1 common and better yel- 
low pine car siding to a reliable wholesaler, who ordered it 
shipped to himself at St. Louis, Mo., plainly writing upon 
his order “Ship to us, St. Louis, Mo., f. 0. b. St. Louis, Tally 
and inspection at destination.” Without our knowledge, all 
of these cars were reconsigned to a car builder at Boston, 
who found upon arrival of the first carload that the per- 
centage of car siding, which was better than No. 1 common, 
was not as great as represented by our friend, the whole- 
saler, who had bought from us No, 1 and better, with no 
representation whatever about the percentage of No. 1 com- 
mon. Consignee rejected all of these shipments, refusing to 
unload any part, and the wholesaler, who made a trip to 
Boston, wired us after a superficial inspection of the lum- 
ber, which could be seen from the car doors, “about 50 per- 
cent below grade; will not unload unless you agree to allow 
one-half price upon about 50 percent.” 

We proposed official inspection, guaranteed to pay the cost 
of inspection if more than 5 percent should be classified 
below the grade of No. 1 common, but when our proposition 
was declined we took the position that lumber bought and 
sold f. o. b. St. Louis, Mo., must be returned to us there, if 
the consignee would not accept at the invoiced price any 
part of each shipment which an official inspector's report 
would show to be the grade ordered. 

Do you think that our position is well taken and may be 
maintained ?—A. H. Henry, vice president Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago. 

[This letter presents an entirely different problem of 
the relation between reconsignment and inspection than 
that which was presented in the original inquiry No. 88. 
In the former the sale was made on Chicago freight rate, 
the rate to destination not being known at the time the 
order was placed, altho it so happened in that instance 
that the lumber was ordered for a certain customer and 
a certain eastern destination. Upon arrival at this eastern 
destination, a complaint being made on the grade, the 
manufacturer refused to arrange for inspection at that 
point, insisting that the inspection would have to be 
applied at Chicago. 

It will be noted in Mr. Henry’s case that the original 
seller desired inspection at destination and it was the 
wholesaler who refused to agree to it. By taking this 
position he, in the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
lost his right to return the goods under any condition. 
The original seller was not compelled to accept return of 
the goods at all and certainly, therefore, was entirely 
within his rights in refusing to accept them anywhere 
except at St. Louis, the original point of destination. 

It may be interesting in this connection to state that 
in connection with the original Inquiry No. 88 upon this 
subject the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wrote to the secre- 
taries of a number of lumber manufacturers’ associations, 
addressing them an inquiry the general effect of which 
was to ascertain if there was anything in their rules or 
methods of inspection by which the reconsignment of a 
earload of lumber from its original point of destination 
would thereby void or diminish the right of official re- 
inspection. Most of these replies suggest that the position 
of the association supplying inspection is to make the 
inspection anywhere that may be desired, altho the point 
at which inspection is requested may, of course, be 
determinative to a considerable degree as to the actual 
cost of the service. Most of them take the position that 
the question at issue seems to be one entirely between 
the two parties, with which the inspection organization has 
no relationship, its purpose being to furnish official inspee- 
tion under the conditions that it prescribes at the point 
where inspection is desired. Frank R. Gadd, Assistant 
to the President, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, in his reply remarks: 

The shipper, as far as we can see, could have no right to 
ask that the car be brought back to Chicago or some other 
intermediate point for the purpose of reinspection. 

That in general is the position that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is compelled to take regarding the point 
raised in the original Inquiry No. 88. The purpose of 
the original seller in. making demand, that the car be 
brought back to Chicago for reinspection was undoubtedly 
to evade any reinspection at all, and his position was 
undoubtedly dictated by a very large suspicion that the 
stock was not actually up to the represented grade.— 
EDITOR. | 





OFFICIALS of the Canadian Conservation Commission 
have been making an investigation as to the losses of 
timber by fire in the different Provinces. In British 
Columbia the inquiry shows that the timber on 95,000 
square miles, estimated at 650,000,000,000, feet, has been 
destroyed, principally by fires that took place many years 
ago. This is twenty-two times the amount cut by the 
lumbermen, and is equivalent to almost twice the amount 
of saw lumber now standing in the Province and to nearly 
as much as now remains in the forests of all Canada. 
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A review of the financial map as it reveals domestic 
affairs—those primarily that affect the country’s busi- 
ness—gives little excuse for sustained pessimism and 
some, tho not immediately robust, base for hopefulness. 
The pre-holiday season, while less assertive in some 
lines than in normal years, offers such incentives to 
confidence as quotations from prominent trade centers 
of ‘‘Cold weather helps trade,’’ ‘‘ Business exceeds that 
of 1916,’’ ‘‘Country trade better,’’ ‘‘Increased future 
orders,’’ ‘‘Collections never better,’’ ‘‘Industries ac- 
tive’? and similarly encouraging expressions, with 
which are to be compared reports of labor and coal 
searcity, overhead expenses increased, retarding of 
trade by high prices, diversion of funds to bond pur- 
chasing, which, again, are met with the facts that 
money is in active demand and rates are but little 
if any advanced (accountable in a measure by the 
Government’s financing of interests working in its 
behalf, under their contracts), railway traffic is excep- 
tionally heavy and the carriers’ earnings are in propor- 
tion considering higher operating and maintenance 
expenses. A not altogether unhealthful phase of in- 
dustry is that the manufacture of pleasure automo- 
biles—basing on this assumption of the diverting of 
activities, correspondingly, to essentials—is said to 
be at a comparatively low ebb. The record breaking 
corn crop, with supplementing agricultural conditions 
in various sections—Oregon, for example—and a par- 
tial recovery of the stock market are cited to dispute 
the influence of momentarily unpalatable war news, 
searcity of coal and labor and the attitude of the latter. 
Confidence is felt in the Government’s ability to solve 
the fuel problem and many of the habitually conserva- 
tive are hopeful that organized labor will respond to 
the President’s direct appeal of this week and abandon 
the position of apathy of a significant part of it—or 
its active opposition to the nation’s weal; and the opti- 
mists refer complacently to the fact that thirty-nine 
cities comprising the country’s heaviest trade centers 
reported late last week the wholesale and jobbing trade 
as fair to good, with accent on the latter, retail trade 
as improved to good, manufacturing and industry (in 
thirty-eight cities of the total) as active, and collec- 
tions, with one city excepted, as fair to good. From 
which more or less conflicting evidence one seems war- 
ranted in drawing the general conclusion that the 
present and the early future, and inferentially the 
future beyond, present a situation justifying hope 
rather than apprehension. And always there is the 
commercially benign influence of the Government’s 
heavy, sustained demands. 





* * * 


So much for generalities. The southern yellow pine 
trade corroborates their hopeful aspects in a concrete 
way. Dismissing for the moment the handicaps of in- 

sufficient rail facilities and labor, ten 


SOUTHERN of the leading distributing points 
YELLOW record more strength and improved 


PINE demand for practically all items. 

Eastern points note increased inqui- 
ries, from the larger contractors and ship builders 
notably, but with retail demand sluggish, tho with a 
general sentiment of increased inquiries from that 
quarter in anticipation of brisker building in the spring. 
Cincinnati records the market ‘‘more active than at 
any other time in a year.’’ New Orleans notes demand 
and price improvement and Alexandria reports what 
in effect is enthusiasm over better calls and (with the 
figures specifically given) advances on item after item, 
notably for car and railroad material and dimension, 
with indications of the Mexican market opening up in 
the near future in a vigorous way. Kansas City re- 
ports a strong call and incidentally a patriotic spirit of 
manufacturers in refusing orders that do not specify 
filling of cars to maximum capacity. Order files are 
filling rapidly and prices are said to have an almost 
weekly revision upward. The slow but actual clarify- 
ing of price regulations is referred to as tending to 
price stability. St. Louis notes a firm demand and a 
slight increase in prices and a factor, based on ear- 
riers’ inability, tending to make prices ‘‘much’’ higher, 
this factor strengthened by the labor shortage. That 
city sees some awakening of country yard demand: Oil 
field requirements are assuming increased importance 
and price advances of 25 to 50 cents are reported on 
such supplies. A feature of the week was a character- 
istie action of the Southern Pine Association. Side- 
tracking all commercial business that might interfere 
with it, it inaugurated a campaign to speed up the 
output of ship timber, from the present daily produc- 
tion of 850,000 to 2,000,000 feet, in connection with 
which the association announces that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation authorizes an average schedule price 
increase of $5 a thousand. Distinct price advances are 
noted in the Chicago market, the bulk of whose busi- 
ness is industrial—aside from that of the Government. 
Pittsburgh, Laurel, Miss., Shreveport, La., Savannah, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Omaha, Neb., and other points 
all have practically the same story to tell of visible 
better demand and prices and the conventional handi- 
caps. 

* * * 

In large sections of that territory hardwood manu- 
facturers of the South are jubilant over the size and 
constancy of government orders but more or less de- 

pressed in contemplating the civilian 
HARDWOODS trade. For Government shipments 

they are getting cars practically as 
needed; for other consumers’ orders but few; and, for 
that matter, they apparently give little heed to civilian 
needs, which, at the best, are but limited. Exception 
may be made of the demand of box and automobile 
truck manufacturers. At Memphis oak and gum are 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


quiet, as, less noticeably, are most of the hardwoods, 
but manufacturers are on tiptoe for what may be com- 
pensation in imminent heavy Government orders for 
shipment of the stock abroad. Stocks are reported 
short both north and south, and northern cut is handi- 
capped by the interference of heavy snows with woods 
work. While oak is momentarily discredited at such 
hardwood centers as Indianapolis, Evansville and 
others, its share in proposed building of ammunition 
ears at St. Louis, Mo., is given as a round million 
dollars’ worth—300,000 to 400,000 feet of from 1%4- 
to 3-inch and up. Kentucky points report a good de- 
mand for timbers and Cincinnati records substantial 
price advances; at the Ohio hardwood center as at 
most other markets prices generally are firm and de- 
mand good to fair, notably for maple, birch and ash. 
Some voice the plaint of inactivity of furniture, ve- 
hicle and musical instrument makers and all of labor 
shortage and difficult delivery. 
* * * 

High grade white pine stocks are scaree—hardly an 
item of news, but the scarcity is emphasized at many 
points this week. At producing points stocks continue 

to diminish; the producing season’s 


NORTHERN end nears and prediction is that win- 
PINE, ter woods work will be away below 
SPRUCE normal. The stereotyped story of 


firm and prospectively advancing 
prices continues. At more than one important point 
retail trade shows signs of revival. Eastern points 
report the lowest grades in best demand. Trade re- 
striction due to car scarcity is as evident in northern 
pine as in any wood. Reports of twenty-seven mills 
to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association show 
shipments for October of 62,706,711 feet, a decrease of 
25.2 percent from the movement in that month of 
1916, when twenty-six mills reported. Production 
showed a proportionately greater decrease; for Octo- 
ber of this year it was 58,732,065 feet, or 36.2 percent 
less than in the previous October. Compared with that 
period for 1916, ten months’ shipments were less by 14 
percent and production was less by 19.4 percent for 
1917. Spruce is characterized as steady and strong 
at Philadelphia, as it is at Boston, the latter market 
lamenting progressively limited supplies, as does Pitts- 
burgh, which records more interest shown in spruce 
and prophesies a fairly good winter trade. Govern- 
ment demand for box making purposes has given more 
strength to spruce in the East, but the local demand 
in that section is quiet. Notably decreased log produc- 
tion in the far West and attendant factors—the de- 
mand for airplane material especially—tend to more 
robust prices. Prediction is made of a price advance 
in the near future of as much as $5 on Canadian spruce. 


* * * 


Roofers are scarce and much firmer in the Boston 
market, there as at New York the hampering influence 
on North Carolina pine trade being lack of cars, tho 

Boston reports a temporary lifting 
NORTH of embargo on one important rail- 
CAROLINA road system serving all New Eng- 
PINE land; but the car scarcity cloud has 

the silver lining of consequent higher 
and firmer prices, this being noted especially on the 
lower grades at Buffalo. The notable demand, as usual, 
is for box grades, at good prices, and Baltimore records 
box shooks as commanding the ‘‘highest prices on 
record,’’ with the added advantage for them that 
they are accorded quicker rail movement. Less rail- 
road embargo is disturbing traffic out of Norfolk and 
contiguous territory. That city credits large mills 
with maintaining delivered prices firmly at consum- 
ing points but they are said to be more complacent 
on water shipments. Recent sales are reported at Nor- 
folk as light, demand as scattered and prices as not 
altogether satisfactory, tho figures on roofers have 
stiffened during the week. 

* * * 


Export trade of the west Coast has been relieved of 
an embargo placed by the Government Oct. 27 on ear- 
goes loaded and ready to sail; the War Trade Board 

will now permit all vessels to pro- 


WEST ceed, this dependent upon priority 
COAST being given lumber for Government 


CONDITIONS use. Ship lumber and other heavy 

material are in big demand in San 
Francisco, which city reports, from one source, in- 
quiries for 12,000,000 feet from wholesale yards and 
bids for two and a half million feet for oil rig stock. 
Californians complain of difficulty in securing fir from 
the Northwest, scarcity of labor being the cause. The 
redwood mills have the same grievance, added to that 
of ear searcity, but report conditions otherwise as 
normal. Fir stocks in the Pacific Northwest show a 
tendency to rapid accumulation of low grades, due to 
the heavy use of the higher grades for ship lumber 
and airplane material, but the danger of a surplus is 
averted by the fact that the lower grades are well 
covered by orders. Mills are centering their efforts 
on Government orders, to the exclusion of ordinary 
commercial business. Logs are generally reported 
searce thruout that territory and $18, firmly maintained, 
is the current quotation for logs other than for Gov- 
ernment use, with much higher figures for those of un- 
usual lengths. The price trend is reflected in quota- 
tions of $43 for No. 1 and $40 for No. 2 vertical grain 
flooring, an increase of $5 in one week; other prices are 
reported to have stiffened in sympathy, to the extent 
of $1 generally. Thruout the far West the cry of inade- 
quate car supply and insufficient labor ascends perhaps 
more sharply, and with more reason, than in other 
sections. Logging camps are generally in operation, 


but are shorthanded. The rail transportation situation 
is intensified by the moving of cars to the Inland Em- 
pire for the handling of the heavy fruit crops of that 
section. California points report an improvement in 
interior demand, for redwood especially, and for that 
product consuming sections show a lively and growing 
interest in spring requirements that may be more in 
evidence in the not distant future. No real weakness of 
prices, present or future, is indicated in any market 
for west Coast lumber products. 


* * * 


Decrease in building is given as the prominent cause 
of decreased demand for cypress in Boston, New York 
and Buffalo. Boston records a better demand for the 
lower than the higher grades, both 
conditions, in effect, characterizing 
the other two markets, and at all 
three demand is good for factory purposes and for box 
makers’ use, much the same conditions ruling at Cin- 
cinnati. Mills are busy in response to Government 
demands and railroad orders cause some comment. At 
producing points mill stocks are much broken, espe- 
cially thick stock in both A and B grades, and buyers 
are said to be putting out inquiries for business after 
the first of the coming year, but which are given scant 
if any attention. At Kansas City country yard orders 
are reported picking up to some degree. Prices are 
uniformly reported firm while cypress is undergoing 
what one correspondent calls its annual ‘‘hibernating.’’ 


CYPRESS 


* * * 

Distributing centers attribute hemlock’s firm and 
rising prices to its scarcity, that factor being supple- 
mented by inadequate log cut. With the Boston trade 

the firmness of prices is marked, es- 
HEMLOCK pecially for boards, and the same 
strength to quotations is emphasized 
at New York City, which, however, records a light 
movement and cautious yard buying. Stocks are light 
at Boston, Cincinnati and other points, due to the 
ear shortage in producing territory and to the inade- 
quate labor supply; and, of course, to the preference 
given to supplying Government needs. The Govern- 
ment’s large purchases of hemlock and competitive 
woods account also for the generally prevalent firmness 
of prices. Notable features of the Pittsburgh market 
are its recovery from a recent demoralization and an 
acute labor shortage in producing territory tributary 
to that city. 


* * * 


Due more to the fact that it is seasonable than to 
any other cause is the rather unsatisfactory report of 
conditions of shingles and lath at prominent eastern 
consuming points. Shingle demand 
in Boston, for example, is conserva- 
tively reported as ‘‘not at all good,’’ 
practically the same report coming 
from Baltimore. Buffalo and Cincinnati. Farther west, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Louis and other consum- 
ing points record a better demand than recently. Quo- 
tations are practically unchanged at Boston, but are 
strengthened or advanced at such points as Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, St. Louis and Baltimore, with re- 
ports ranging from fair to visibly better inquiry; 
Buffalo reports an advance of 25 cents within one week. 
One prominent eastern consuming point characterizes 
lath as ‘‘the dullest of all this line of trade’’ and says 
that ‘‘prices on them are weak,’’ and intimates a 
weakening of quotations. At Kansas City the small 
supply maintains lath prices but the call for lath is 
light. In compensation, Baltimore, where except for 
the suburbs building is light, reports an active inquiry 
and New Orleans a demand sufficient to prevent ac- 
cumulations and prices well held. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


* * * 


If car shortage and the unpromising labor situation 
could be eliminated the general situation would be in- 
estimably relieved. Aside, from the actual shortage 

of that class that is willing to give a 


GENERAL fair day’s service for a fair day’s 
TRADE pay, organized labor evinces a dispo 
FACTORS sition to complicate matters affecting 


all commerce generally and the lum- 
ber trade especially. Early in the week came a promise 
from Buffalo, N. Y., that organized labor would cease 
all hampering activities as far as Government work is 
concerned, which is accepted dubiously in the light 
of experience and because contemporaneously came re- 
ports of high handed blocking of industries upon which 
the Government is dependent. As dubiously accepted 
is the inferred influence of that promise upon civilian 
industry. As disquieting is the report, not yet denied 
authoritatively, of a nationwide strike of train brother- 
hoods, with which are coupled similar menaces, notably 
in the East, that have no more tenable basis than efforts 
to enforce, in a time of national emergency, recogni- 
tion of the ‘‘open shop.’’? The announcement affecting 
Government’s immediate interests and its possible re- 
flex action on their industry lumbermen accept with 
philosophy and patriotie resignation and look hopefully 
for some action—possibly as an outcome of the pro- 
posed mobilization of 100,000 workers thru the efforts 
of the Council of National Defense, the Department 
of Labor and the American Federation of Labor—to 
better a condition that daily is becoming less bearable 
and less justifiable. Of the real compensating influ- 
ences—and they are tangible and not few—not the 
least is the effort, promising of results, to untangle the 
red tape at Washington and put the needs of the Gov- 
ernment, of commerce and of industry into the course 
of real progress. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


To what extent business readjustment to war condi- 
tons has advaneed is indicated by the several indices of 
cende usually accepted as business barometrics. The Gov- 
~ nment’s price-fixing propaganda, the activities of the 
war boards, and the readjustment in security values are 
il factors. With the details of war finance and legisla- 
“ion largely fixed, for the present at least, business 
-aturally will quickly adjust itself, and this readjust- 
ment is well advanced. Naturally the mind is turning to 

isiness conditions and to the prospects for the coming 
voar. The war does not affect all lines of business alike, 
jenee in discussing business conditions as they relate to 
oth present and future the usual generalizations regard- 
ing tendencies will not suffice. Every line of trade is now 

department in organization comprising the entire na- 
‘on and the principal business of the country is war. 

If the consumption of coal and the traffie of the rail- 
:oads together with the volume of clearings at the leading 

anking centers, which are three usually very good indices, 

| ordinary times, can be relied upon as a criterion in- 
istry and trade are up to facilities. 

More coal is being mined at present than ever before 
aud yet there is an insufficient amount to supply the de- 
nand. More freight is being handled by the railroads 
tian at any other time in the history of the country and 
yet our transportation facilities are inadequate. Bank 
cicarings, which show the rapid circulation of credit, are 
ereater than ever before. It is possible, of course, that 
lank clearings might be at high record even with business 
receding, because of the tremendous transfer of credit to 
the Government if there existed any considerable accumu- 
lation of stocks of merchandise which involve an increase 
iu loans at the banks to keep business moving. Such a 
condition would mean that the working capital of business 
coneerns had been absorbed in manufactured stocks. 

But investigation reveals the fact that stocks of mer- 
vhandise in first hands are light. The reason for this is 
clear. The demands of the Government for various classes 
ot merchandise have been very great and stocks of mer- 
chandise have been depleted. On the other hand, there 
las been a natural disposition on the part of merchants, 
heeause of the high prices and because of uncertainties 
vrowing out of the price-fixing plan of the Government, 
not to stock up until the effect of this price fixing 
propaganda could be determined. With distributers 
avoiding loading up with merchandise and with the tre- 
mendous demand of the Government, it is inconceivable 
that any considerable amount of working capital should 
he absorbed in carrying stocks of manufactured goods. 

The tendency has been rather to decrease the amount of 
\\orking capital thus employed, because as the Government 
price-fixing propaganda reduces the cost of raw material, 
so that except to the extent that goods already manu- 
factured involved higher priced materials, the working 
capital situation naturally would show a tendency to 
improve. 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that these 
referred to would all show favorable in face of a let-down 
in business activities. There is an element in the situa- 
tion that is disturbing, and that is the labor situation. 
‘Necessarily the labor situation is a problem that the busi- 

ess world must reckon with, especially with general trade 
voods and with the Government orders taking up more 
ot the capacity of the country than had been looked for a 

w months ago. There seems to be no limit for the de- 
tiand for men, The conscription has already taken away 
‘:om ordinary pursuits a very large number of men. While 

omen are being employed in nearly every line of busi- 

‘ss and industry, yet the introduction of this new ele- 
ment has not sufficed to supply the demand. As these 

‘omen become more expert in their work the situation 

ill be relieved to some extent, but as the war goes on 

ore men will be called to the colors, so the labor situa- 
on is likely to continue acute until the war is over unless 

or-saving machinery is installed to a very considerable 

‘tent. This requires time and capital, and just now 

oth are at a premium. 


three indices 


The railroad war board, thru its efficiency campaign, 
has relieved the transportation situation to a consider- 
able extent. But there is still a substantial increase in 
demand for ears and the shortage is again becoming acute. 
The selective draft has caused readjustment in most lines 
of business, but we have now reached the point where 
this readjustment and the dislocation will be more ap- 
parent in the non-essential than in the essential industries. 

The priority rule giving preference to the industries 
engaged in filling Government contracts will be a factor 
in this. Another thing will develop as the tax paying 
period arrives. Many industries have added to their plants 
out of surplus earnings and will be unable to realize suf- 
ficient profits from the increased output to provide money 
for their taxes. This will mean that they must get funds 
from their stockholders or from other sources or confess 
an inability to pay the Government the taxes that the 
revenue law exacts. It may be possible that some way 
will be found to tide these concerns over, especially if 
they are in the essential class. 

The railroads have been seriously handicapped for some 
time by an inability to get fresh capital with which to 
make extensions and increase facilities. The reason for 
this is too well known to call for review, but at the pres- 
ent time it is imperative that assistance be given to the 
railroads, and there is every reason to believe, especially 
in view of the utterances in official circles at Washington, 
that the appeal of the railroads for an increase in freight 


rates will find a response at the present hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This may be a war 
measure, but it will be effective in tiding the railroads 
over. Similar steps, therefore, may be taken by the Gov- 
ernment to assist those industries that are engaged in 
making essentials during the war period. Just how this 
will be accomplished is a problem for the future. 

There is no question but that the war is going to force 
beneficial developments in our business methods. Never 
before in the history of any country has there been such 
active codperation between general business and the 
Government as at the present time in this country. Con- 
siderable apprehension has been expressed over the growth 
of socialism in connection with the present activities and 
policies of the Government. Socialism presupposes that 
industry shall be owned by the State, whereas the rail- 
roads and factories regulated are still owned by private 
capital, while they are enjoying by far the largest profits 
in history. What we are getting is not at all socialism 
but a degree of codperation between business and the 
Government that most European nations have hitherto 
enjoyed; and the lack of which has long been a conspic- 
uous curse to business conditions in the United States. 
It is to be hoped that after the war this codperation 
among competitors will continue and the now forsaken 
habit of prosecution will be entirely forgotten. 

As a matter of fact, the only enterprises undertaken 
by the Government that savor of State socialism are 
the formation of the Government’s Grain Corporation, 
which is buying wheat on a 
large scale, and the Emer- 
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TRADE INDICES COMPARED BY PERIODS 


banking statistics are con- 
cerned. 





MINIATURE SURVEY 


DOMESTIC 


By an order of the Fuel Administration, the bright lights 
of New York City’s famous thorofare, Broadway, will be 
dimmed after 11 o'clock. 


The women of New York City, recently given the ballot, 
will strive to make New York City dry. A campaign to that 
end is already under way. 


All idlers on the streets of New Orleans will be arrested 
nd made to work in the sugar fields. Minor offenders in 
ie house of detention will be given their liberty if they will 

ree to work on the plantations. 


“he first wooden ship, a freighter of 3,000 tons, of the 
rgency war fleet will be launched at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
s+ month, 


Thirty-one suffragists defied the District of Columbia Court 
which had just released them by again picketing the White 
House. All were rearrested. 


The recent election in New Mexico adds that State to the 
ever-increasing “dry” territory of the United States. 


Railway men of the entire country, other than engineers 
and firemen, are voting secretly on demands for increases in 
pay which would amount to $109,000,000 a year. 


WAR WITH GERMANY 


_ The largest membership in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor was represented at its annual conven- 
tion at Buffalo, and it is squarely behind President Wilson 
in this great national crisis, according to its secretary, Frank 
Morrison. President Wilson, in addressing an appeal to the 
labor representatives at the convention for the loyal co- 
operation of the workingmen of the nation, made it clear 





that there will be no peace until Germany is defeated. The 
tremendous applause which greeted the President’s remarks 
showed that the workingmen subscribing to the largest and 
most powerful labor organization in the United States whole- 
heartedly endorse Wilson’s stand._—-Howard Coffin an- 
nounces that America can double its present aircraft pro- 
gram and build 50,000 airplanes by January, 1919.——Pres- 
ent administration war plans embrace activities for five 
years to come. Prussian military authorities are forcing 
into the German army Americans in Germany who are unable 
to show citizenship papers.——Federal Reserve governors 
have virtually announced that the third Liberty Loan will 
be issued soon after Jan. 1. Latest dispatches would in- 
dicate that the Prussian descent on to ltaly is being checked. 
It is evident that the British and French forces are doing 
their utmost at all the principal battle regions, not only send- 
ing substantial aid to the Italians in the way of men and 
guns, but pushing ahead from Passchendaele (a sector about 
which Hindenburg expressed great concern, commanding in or- 
ders found on a captured German that this position must be re- 
captured at all costs) toward the vital Roulers-Ostend railway 
in Flanders; nearing Jerusalem in Palestine; and advancing 
more than 400 miles on the Tigris into the heart of Asiatic 
Turkey. American expeditionary forces continue active 
in the first line trenches on the western front and American 
army aviators have participated in bombing raids over Ger- 
many and have been doing observation duty at various 
points of the battle line. American naval men find Ire- 
land is enjoying her greatest period of prosperity and virtu- 
ally is free of war restriction of England and France. 
General Pershing in an announcement says that troops and 
supplies from America are now reaching France in increas- 
ing numbers and that so far German U-boats have not caused 
the death of a single east bound American soldier.——Secret 
Service agents in New York City discovered $73,000,000 
worth of food and war essentials hoarded illegally. By 
an order effective Dec. 10, bread loaf sizes will pe stand- 




















OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


ardized, at lower prices.——Lloyd George, the Pritish Pre- 
mier, in a speech severely condemned the lack of unity in 
the conduct of the war heretofore, thru which Serbia and 
Roumania were lost, and declares for the directing of all 
future efforts of the allied nations as one concentrated 
effort, thru the newly created Inter-Ally Council, as abso- 
lutely necessary to save the situation——Admiral Von Tir- 
pitz in a speech at Munich said that Belgium must be an- 
nexed to Germany and that submarines were not a sufficient 
protection, calling the war a “terrific battle against the all- 
devouring tyranny of Anglo-Americanism.” 

As a result of the increasing activity of the Allies’ sea 
forces, only one British merchant vessel of more than 1,600 
tons was sunk by mine or submarine and five vessels less 
than 1,600 tons during the last week, the lowest record of 
losses due to submarine warfare.——-Secretary Daniels re- 
ports that important progress has been made in the problem 
of locating submarines, after which their destruction is a 
comparatively simple matter.———Determined to crush the 
sinister menace of enemy plotters, the Government soon will 
require the registration of every German in the United 
States, and it is probable that they will be required to re- 
port periodically as a check on this dangerous element. 

Labor has given quick response to President Wilson’s Buf- 
falo appeal, labor chiefs having issued orders to terminate 
all strikes in the building trades occupied on Government 
work. Secretary Baker, in his weekly review of the war 
situation, says the Russian situation must have an important 
bearing on the strategy of the war and that further disinte- 
grations will aid the Teutons by releasing troops for the 
Italian and western fronts. -Whether the Leninites or the 
Kerensky forces control Petrograd is still uncertain, but 
latest Stockholm dispatches report that city to be in flames, 
An initial consignment of the new Liberty airplane mo- 
tors will be made soon. Late dispatches bring news of 














further casualties in the American battalion in the first line 
trenches on the western front. 
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DEMAND SPEEDING UP OF TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Responsibility Put Up to Southern Manufacturers— 
Association President Issues Appeal 


NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 12.—Southern pine manufacturers 
are bending every energy toward increasing the output of 
ship timbers from 850,000 feet a day, the present rate of 
delivery, to 2,000,000 feet a day. All commercial busi- 
ness interfering with this program will be held up. The 
work is being organized for the purpose of keeping the 
ship builders supplied with all the material they can use. 
The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has been furnished 
with final specifications and has been assured that these 
specifications will not be changed. Up to the present 
time there has been much uncertainty as to the timbers 
desired, and this has hindered production. But the need 
for ships has become so acute that further delay can not 
be tolerated. With the arrival of these exact specifica- 
tions the responsibility for the production of the neces- 
sary timbers is put squarely up to the lumber industry of 
the South. 

The Southern Pine Association has issued an appeal to 
all the manufacturers of the South to make every effort 
to increase the output of ship timbers. In this appeal 
it is announced that as a result of an investigation made 
by the Federal Trade Commission into the cost of manu- 
facturing these timbers the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has voluntarily increased the price of the schedule by an 
average of $5 a thousand. It has also placed a price 
upon each item so that those mills which are not in a po- 
sition to cut complete schedules may furnish parts of 
them. 

W. J. Haynen, representative of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, has been given authority to do everything 
which in his judgment will increase the output and hasten 
the delivery of these timbers. Upon his recommendation 
the Fleet Corporation has placed an embargo upon all 
longleaf yellow pine with a face ten inches wide or wider, 
over two inches thick and of all lengths. ‘This embargo 
will be lifted, partly at least, on all mills that satisfy 
Mr. Haynen that they are producing all the ship timbers 
they can saw. Mr. Haynen has put a staff of inspectors 
into the field to investigate conditions at each mill. The 
emergency bureau has also authorized the organization of 
a staff of inspectors to work among the mills and ship 
yards. In addition the Southern Pine Association has 
assigned its staff of inspectors to the task of instructing 
mill sawyers in the cutting of timbers and flitches to 
comply with the requirements of the specifications. 

Chief Inspector J. E. Jones has instructed the inspec- 
tors regarding the amount of defect that may be left on 
timbers. The fleet corporation has prepared a full set 
of blueprints and templates indicating allowable defects. 
These blueprints and templates will be supplied to each 
mill. 

The Southern Pine Association has issued large posters 
that are being displayed at all the mills and camps. One 
poster makes the following statements: 

Mr. LUMBERMAN: 

What is the use of drafting and drilling soldiers— 

What is the use of manufacturing guns and ammunition— 

What is the use of making supplies for the army— 

Unless there are ships to transport them across the sea? 

The nation is looking to the ship builders and the ship 

builders are looking to you. 

Another and larger poster reads as follows: 

To LUMBERMEN : 


For the support of our soldiers in France the Government 
must have wooden ships. 

Without ships the war can not be won. 

Without timbers ships can not be built. 


Our Country Looks to You! 

Every swing of an ax, every cut of a saw may score as 
heavily as a shot fired from the trenches. Help our boys 
in France. With them win the war. 

Make the world safe for Democracy. 

President Charles 8S. Keith, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has sent out a letter to 1,000 manufacturers of 
southern pine in the course of which he made this state- 
ment: 

Any manufacturer who does not do his part, by going in 
advance of his logging for the necessary timber and who will 
not refuse to take orders for material which interfere with 
Government orders is a slacker and a traitor and is encourag- 
ing and assisting our enemies. Under such conditions the 
Government would be justified in the seizure and operation 
of the plant in the nation’s interest, and the association will 
encourage and assist the Government in such action. 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 12.—As a part of its cam- 
paign to speed up the output of ship material by the 
yellow pine manufacturers, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has organized a ‘‘South-wide’’ educational cam- 
paign and is sending speakers out to address the mill 
crews and mass meetings at mill centers. R. D. Bowen, of 
Paris, Tex., former president of the Texas Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, with J. W. McKee, of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., is touring the mills of Texas and western 
Louisiana. Judge .T. Brady jr., of Brookhaven, a promi- 
nent Mississippi attorney, will visit mill points in south 
Mississippi and Louisiana, accompanied by Mike Fagan, 
who ‘‘has always worked with his hands and always 
will,’’ but who has natural gifts of eloquence, and King 
H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine Association. Harold 
A. Moise, of New Orleans, will tour the greater part of 
Mississippi with T. E. Flanders, of the association’s 
inspection staff. George A. McNutt, of New York, 
loaned for this service by the Food Conservation Com- 
mission, will travel Florida, in company with Thomas E. 
Kelly, a newspaper man well known. in New Orleans and 
Mississippi. Congressman J. Y. Sanders, former gover- 
nor of Louisiana, will speak in Alabama and Georgia, 
traveling that territory with E. H. Taylor, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa. 

These speakers will appeal to the manufacturers and 
mill workers to rush the production of the material needed 
by the shipyards as a patriotic duty. 

J. B. Eccleston, special lumber agent of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, returned the other day from a trip 
thru the east Texas-west Louisiana lumber belt and re- 
ports a marked increase in the interest and activity dis- 


played in getting out ship material by the mills which he 
visited. Said Mr. Eecleston: 

Until recently many of the mills did not realize the great 
importance and imperative necessity of getting ready and 
producing their full quota at once. But I am delighted to 
say I have found during the last week a decided awakening. 
Those who were holding back are now showing the real 
spirit and coming to headquarters for orders. Those who 
have held orders for some time are rushing cuttings and 
shipments to keep up with the ship builders’ demands. I 
found a number of mills that have worked ahead of their 
regular logging crews, and selected, cut and hauled to the 
trams their largest timber before bad weather sets in, thus 
insuring steady production. This precaution is vitally im- 
portant and all mills should follow the example. The Gov- 
ernment took such service into consideration when the price 
was made. 

As a result of such efficient management, one of the larg- 
est mills has a record of producing 52 percent of its cut in 
ship timbers and Government special timber. There now 
exists a spirit of rivalry among the mills that should be 
encouraged—for Bill’s mill to beat Dick’s of equal capacity, 
and for all to keep off the list of slackers. 


IMPROPER PACKING CAUSES ENORMOUS WASTE 


Experience of Eastern Railroad Company Proves 
Value of Wooden Containers 








An editorial in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN called attention to the fact that millions of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise is destroyed or damaged 
annually because of being shipped in unsuitable con- 
tainers. Thru the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. the accompanying photographs are presented, show- 
ing the disastrous result of shipping two classes of goods, 
of widely differing character, in corrugated fiber cases. 

The initial cost of these cases was a little less than 
that of suitakle wooden boxes, and there was also a 





RESULT OF SHIPPING AXES IN FIBER BOXES 


trifling saving in weight, advantages that are insignifi- 
cant compared with the disappointment and disgust of 
the customers whose shipments arrived in such condition, 
which might result in possible loss of their future busi- 
ness. The loss and damage from improper packing of 
goods amounts to over $2,000,000 on the Pennsylvania 
lines alone. The total for the entire country is several 
times that amount. From the patriotic as well as the 
business standpoint this waste calls for abatement. The 
President urges increased production to help win the 
war, but the benefit is partly offset if millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods are to be annually wasted because of 





RESULT OF SHIPPING PACKAGE MACARONI IN FIBER 
BOXES 


improper packing. The railroad eompany already men- 
tioned appeals, in its loss and damage bulletin of recent 
issue, to shippers to do their part by packing goods se- 
eurely, using containers of strength sufficient to with- 
stand the ordinary shock of handling. Wood is the only 
suitable material for packing cases, and the quicker ship- 
pers are brought to realize that fact the sooner the enor- 
mous waste referred to will be wiped out or at least 
greatly reduced. Other-materials have been thoroly tried, 
and, as proved by the accompanying photos, which are 
typical of thousands of similar instances, have been found 
wanting. 


WANT BUILDING SEASON EXTENDED THRU WINTER 


OsHKOsSH, WIs., Nov. 12.—Extension of the building 
season thru the winter months is being urged by mem- 
pers of the Brown County Contractors & Builders’ Asso- 
ciation in the interest of the community, property owners, 
contractors, lumbermen and mercantile institutions, at 
regular meetings being held at Green. Bay. . Definitely 
favorable results are being noted already. It is expected 
that the movement: will soon spread to other parts of 
the State. 








MANUFACTURES TEN SAWMILLS FOR USE IN FRANCE 


Wisconsin Concern Completes Contract in Fifty-five 
Days, a Record Performance 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Nov. 12.—A special freight train lef; 
Eau Claire, Wis., last week carrying all the machiner: 
for ten complete sawmills to an eastern port, where the: 
will be shipped at once to American forces now in France. 
They were made by the McDonough Manufacturing Co., 
at Eau Claire, in fifty-five days’ time, the contract havin 
been taken on Sept. 8. Ordinarily the ten mills woul: 
represent the output of the McDonough company for : 
year, but at this time of need they were manufactured i 
less than the sixty-day contract specification. 

Calling together the heads of the departments and : 
committee of workmen, James W. Hubbard, genera 
manager, unfolded the terms of the contract to them o 
Sept. 8. He called on them in the name of their patriotisn 
and for the sake of the boys in France to cooperate ti 
the best of their ability in getting out this Government 
order. 

Every shop operation was under constant inspection bh) 
a Government official who made his headquarters in Eai 
Claire and in the entire lot of sawmill machinery put out 
not the smallest part was rejected by the official becaus: 
of imperfections in either workmanship or material. Kaci; 
of the ten sawmills was completely equipped with car 
riages, circular saws, feed works, edgers, cut-off saws, 
live rollers, and all driving and transmission machinery. 
The mills were boxed in full readiness for ocean shipment 
and will go direct to the American foresters in France. 
Over 30,000 feet of lumber was used for the boxing alone. 
General Pershing himself cabled to Major Long at Wash 
ington to hasten the shipment. of the mills and the great 
est possible dispatch is being made in sending the specia! 
freight east. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTATION HELPS INDUSTRY 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 12.—As a result of the wonderful! 
increase in airplane construction due to their use in the 
war, the wood using industries of the world will gain on 
of the greatest advantages they have ever known. Un 
usual opportunities have been given for experimental 
work in connection with airplane construction and all 
woodworking concerns are coming to a greater apprecia 
tion of its importance under present conditions. Greate: 
advances have been made in a few months of intensive 
experimenting and investigation than in years before. 

This has been found especially true at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory where war conditions 
have brought many problems ‘for solution. From time to 
time in the past individuals have made experiments in 
waterproofing wood or in making it nonhygroscopic. The 
shrinking and swelling of wood have been frequent an 
noyances in the ordinary uses of wood, such as in drawers 
or doors which refuse to close in damp weather, but have 
never been serious enough to demand attention ahead of 
many other problems. 

Several socalled waterproof glues have been invented. 
but where the glued wood has been exposed to severe con 
ditions few of these have been known to stand the test. 
Wherever a waterproofing treatment or a waterproof glue 
has been developed it has usually been the property of an 
individual and has not gone far to correct the genera! 
impression that such things are impossible. 

The importance of airplanes in national defense ha: 
brought about a change, because the wood going int 
airplane construction needs to be free from the effect o1 
changing weather conditions, and especially should lam 
inated construction in a propeller be able to withstan: 
exposure. The Forest Products Laboratory has been abl: 
to give these questions more attention than could havi 
been given them before and the progress mace has bee) 
most encouraging. 

While it is difficult to say just how great an effect this 
will have on the industries after the war the laboratory 
authorities point out that should it be practicable to 
make wood construction nonhygroscopic, or to make a 
glued joint that is impervious to moisture, it will open 
an unlimited field for built-up construction. Veneers 
could be used much more widely than at present, whilk 
heavier parts in vehicle and implement manufacture could 
be built up rather than cut from large timber, and this 
could be carried on almost indefinitely. 

Such construction, it is pointed out, will eventually 
play an important part in preventing a shortage in timbe: 
of large sizes and also help to solve the problem of utiliz 
ing all the small pieces. The industries will doubtless be 
keenly interested in watching the final outcome of the 





“experiments now being conducted by the laboratory and 


which will undoubtedly be given to the world for us 
after the war. 





MAKES STUDY OF SHIP TIMBERS 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 12.—A. K. Armstrong, of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, who has been 
making an intensive study of the use of wood in ship 
building, has just returned from visiting ship yards both 
in the Northeast and along the gulf Coast. Points of 
particular interest were those relative to quality of timber 
being used and the use of preservatives. The laboratory 
has also been studying the rapid drying of ship timbers 
as a possible means of speeding up and improving con- 
struction, and has been investigating the shortage of 
woods for special purposes, such as treenails. 

J. J. Schilthuis, of the Dutch-India Lumber Co., has 
been spending some time at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, studying methods of utilizing various forest prod- 
ucts. He is on his way to Java where he goes to develop 
forest byproducts for his company. His visit to the 
laboratory was the result of a similar visit made by Mr. 
Pfeiffer of the same company last year. 

Fred Miller, consulting engineer of the Italian aero- 
nautic commission, has also been a visitor at the labora- 
tory to go over data on various woods which might be 
of service to the commission. 
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AIRPLANE SPRUCE TO BE SPLIT 





New Method Will Increase Production— Lumbermen 
Promise Co-operation 





PoRTLAND, OrE., Nov. 12.—Capt. Russell Hawkins, of 
tie United States signal corps, with headquarters here, 
states that clear spruce will be gotten out as soon as possi- 
bie by riving or splitting by an army of men in the 
svruece forests of Oregon and Washington. This material 
will be shipped east for the manufacture of airplanes by 
tie Government. 

The idea of splitting timber was suggested some time 
a.o, When it became apparent that the sawmills would have 
d ffieulty in meeting promptly the enormous demands of 
the Government, largely because of the difficulty in getting 
legs to the mills, the spruce stand being only about 10 
pereent of the forests in the Pacific Northwest. The 
cpinion is that split spruce will prove even more valu- 
able for airplane stock than sawn lumber because it will 
he an absolute guaranty of straight grain material. 

The railroads have agreed to pick up spruce bolts at 
any station where it is offered and assemble it at some 
central point. Each shipper will be given a letter of 
instruetion covering lengths, sizes and quality, methods 
oi shipping and receiving payment. The Government on 
its part agrees to take all stock passing inspection. The 
new system is expected to cause a large army of ex- 
perienced men to go into the woods. Mr. Hawkins has 
already interviewed the interests in the State of Wash- 
ington and secured their codperation to the fullest extent. 

t is believed that sufficient spruce can be gotten out under 
the new plan to permit the manufacture of 500 airplanes 
daily. 
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LOUISVILLE LUMBERMEN WIN POLITICAL OFFICES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 14.—Several Louisville lumber- 
men or men operating woodworking establishments were 
elected to office in the November election last week, in 
which the Republican party made a run-away race, de- 
feating the Democratic regime which had been in control 
for a number of years. The new party is composed of 
high-class business men, lawyers ete., and spells better 
administration for the city. 

Among the lumbermen winning in their respective races 


seminary finally closed boys were admitted to it. Among 
its famous students were Fanny Fern, the authoress 
and poet, and Cornelius Conway Felton, who acted as 
chore boy at the school and later became a great Greek 
scholar and president of Harvard college. About 1860 
one Edwin Jeffers purchased the buildings and converted 
it into a dwelling house. 

The school when founded was looked upon as _ hope- 
lessly visionary, and the teachers were ridiculed, and 
religious differences probably played as important a part 











FIRST GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN AMERICA, BUILT IN 1822 
AND STILL STANDING 


in its downfall as the typhoid fever. But the building 
itself remained and still continues to stand. The old oak 
frame seems as solid as ever, and the ancient clapboards 
are in pretty good condition, as may be seen from the 
eut. The roof has been reshingled a number of times 
since the structure was built. 


WOOD PLAYS IMPORTANT PART IN TRAINING 


CaMP FUNSTON, Fort RILEY, KAN., Nov. 14.—Just as is 
being done in Great Britain, wood is playing an impor- 
tant part in the training of the new national army of the 
United States and one of the interesting sights at this 
camp is the use that is being made of wooden guns, 








~ HOW DOUGLAS FIR EMBARGO WAS LIFTED 


Was Issued Under Misapprehension of Essential Facts 
—Export Movement Is Resumed 





San FrANcISscO, Cau., Nov. 10.—The War Trade Board 
at Washington, D. C., on Oct. 29, caused great consterna- 
tion among Pacific coast lumbermen by telegraphing to 
the custom houses in Oregon and Washington to refuse 
elearance to foreign ports to all vessels that had on 
board lumber suitable for ship building purposes. 


The Seattle custom house immediately issued circular 
No. 440, as follows: 


Deputy COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
In Charge All Seaports. 

Sirs: Pursuant to instructions from the War Trade 
Board, in a telegram dated Oct. 27, you will withhold 
clearance papers in the foreign trade for vessels loaded with 
fir lumber suitable for ship building until further orders 
from the War Trade Board. You will secure a sworn, de- 
tailed specification of the dimensions and grade of lumber 
intended for export and, pending further instructions, treat 
as suitable for ship building all fir lumber of all grades and 
dimensions following: 

All decking, straight grain, 2144x3 inches up to 5x5 inches 
over 20 feet in length; No. 1 select and select, beginning 
with 4x6 inches over 32 feet in length; 14x15 inches over 
25 feet in length; 12x12 inches over 35 feet in length; 
18x18 inches over 50 feet in length; No. 1 merchantable 
10x12 inches over 12 feet in length; rough merchantable 
10x22 inches over 12 feet in length; 6x12 inches over 35 
feet in length. 

On Oct. 30, a supplementary circular, No. 442 was is- 
sued, adding to the above lists: Flitches, rough mer- 
chantable, 12x12 inches up to 12x40 inches 12 feet in 
length and upward, and, also, fir spars 24 inches in diame- 
ter and 60 feet in length and upward. 

This left the custom houses in the different districts 
in such a state of uncertainty that the only safe plan 
was,.to stop the loading of lumber vessels at all coast 
ports until the matter could be straightened out at Wash- 
ington. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., sent word from his San 
Francisco office to the mills to cease all loading opera- 
tions pending the securing of some arrangement that 
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(LEFT) ONE STYLE OF ARTILLERY ‘‘HORSES’’ (CENTER) THREE-INCH WOODEN FIELD PIECES AND CAISSONS USED FOR DRILL PURPOSES (RIGHT) 


SOLDIERS BEING TAUGHT HOW TO SIT THEIR MOUNTS CORRECTLY 


were William E. Ross, of the Ross Chair Manufacturing 
Co., sheriff; Joseph R. Kirwan, president of Kirwan 
Pros. Lumber Co., manufacturer, alderman; P. J. Gnau, 
president of the Central Planing Mill Co., alderman; E. D. 
Mason, of B. F. Avery & Sons, plow manufacturers, 
siderman; and R. 8. Hill, president of the R. 8. Hill 
Urgan Co., manufacturers, alderman. 





FOREST RANGERS HELP FOOD CAMPAIGN 


DEADWooD, 8. D., Nov. 12.—Active aid in the food con- 
servation drive will be given by the rangers of the Black 
Hills national forest, in codperation with the Lawrence 
County committee of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration. The task of enrolling the settlers and ranchers 
is a big one, owing to the distances, but the rangers will 
do as much of the work as possible in connection with 
their other duties, materially cutting down the amount 
of travel necessary. A strong effort will be made during 
the next two weeks to secure pledges from every ranch- 
man and miner in the county. 





OLD WOODEN SCHOOL HOUSE STILL STANDING 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—In these days of magnificent 

construction of brick and concrete, it is a question how 
long such buildings will last and if they will really prove 
as time resisting as good old fashioned wood buildings. 
What would pupils in city schools think today if they 
Were compelled to spend their school hours in such a strue- 
ture as that in the accompanying illustration? Yet this 
picture is doubly interesting, first because it shows the 
first girls’ school in America, and secondly, because the 
structure was erected in 1822 and is still standing, after 
95 years of rain and shine. 
_ The Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Beverly, Mass., estab- 
lished a ladies’ seminary in this building in Saugus under 
a plan encouraged by the parish. The structure, hardly 
imposing to present conceptions of school structures, was 
erected in 1822 for this purpose. Young ladies attended 
the school, the first female seminary in the country, from 
its beginning for two years. But unfortunately in the 
autumn of the second year an epidemic of typhoid fever 
broke out and several of the students died. 

In 1827 Reverend Emerson retired because of ill health, 
and the Rev. Hervey Wilbur succeeded him, carrying on 
the school till 1826, when he abandoned it. Before the 





wooden horses, and other wooden articles in training the 
soldiers and getting them ready for real work with real 
army equipment. 

The intantry drill with wooden broomsticks rushed here 
by the earload, or with rifles whittled out of pine. The 
cavalry drills with wooden horses, improvised out of a 
fence post with boards nailed to the sides, with wooden 
legs and a whittled wooden head. Others are made of 
barrels, with boards for feet. Square timbers or round 
posts are fashioned into artillery. Months may elapse 
before the men here get a full supply of rifles and can- 
non, but thanks to the ingenuity of officers and men in 
fashioning substitutes, they will be already well trained 
when they get them. 





SHIP MUCH HEMLOCK TO CANTONMENT 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 12.—The accompanying illustra- 
tion represents one of the thousands of cars of hemlock 
lumber shipped from the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association territory during the last two 
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HEMLOCK-LADEN CAR FOR ROCKFORD CANTON- 
MENT 


months for the army ecantonment at Rockford, Ill. This 
ear was loaded at the plant »f the New DeHs Lumber Co., 
at Eau Claire, Wis. It contains approximately 33,000 
feet of lumber. Whole trainloads of such cars followed 
each other in rapid succession daily. 


would permit the,export of lumber other than that which 
was suitable for ship building. 


The lumber interests of the Coast began wiring to 
Washington in order to secure some ruling that would 
permit exporting to be resumed. They also wired the 
Chambers of Commerce of the principal Pacifie coast 
cities urging them to do the same. In this way the Wash- 
ington authorities were informed of the facts in the case, 
which were substantially as follows: Under the most 
favorable conditions only a small percentage—say 25 
percent—of all the fir lumber eut on the Pacific coast 
was suitable for the two purposes named in the embargo 
circulars—ship building and airplane construction. And 
in order to keep the sawmills running, the balance of the 
fir products must be moved, and moved promptly, as 
many of the mills have very limited piling capacity. 
Even those with more piling capacity needed the money 
coming in for export cargoes to enable them to continue 
operations. 


Finally, on Nov. 3 telegrams came thru from Wash 
ington to the effect that the embargo had been lifted, 
which information was immediately wired to all of the 
export mills, and, on Nov. 5, business began to move 
as formerly. 

Of all the lumber shipped for export from thiis Coast 
over a term of years it is safe to say 90 percent of it 
was of the merchantable quality and the other 10 percent 
was made up of clear and select of small sizes and short 
lengths, wholly unsuitable for airplane stock or for ship 
building purposes. Furthermore, this small percentage 
that is shipped for export is lumber that will naturally 
drop out while the mills are executing orders for air 
plane stock and ship building timbers. 

There are two substantial reasons why the mill owners 
should apply every piece of lumber suitable for airplane 
or ship building purposes. First, because they are 
patriotic, and have sent both their sons and their money 
to the war. Second, because for every thousand feet 
of lumber furnished for either airplane or ship building 
work, they get more money than for lumber for any 
other purpose. 

The above statement applies to the fir lumber only, 
and does not apply to spruce, which is wholly unsuitable 
for ship building and for which there is very little for- 
eign demand, excepting for airplane stock, and every piece 
of spruce lumber available for this purpose is already 
going to the allied nations. 
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RETAILERS EMBRACE THE SCHOOL CONTEST PLAN 


Georgia Lumber Exchange Affords a Typical Example—School Pupils Doubly Encouraged—Inestimable Advertising Value 
of “Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home” Contest 


The school contest plan launched by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Oct. 27, for affording lumber retailers 
a simple, practicable and easily worked means of 
creating community interest in the home building 
proposition, continues to grow in popularity. Most 
enthusiastic are the comments made by those who have 
contests under way as well as those who are just start- 
ing. The following letter received this week from H. 
M. Reynolds, secretary of the Atlantic (Ga.) Lumber 
Exchange, is a typical illustration: 

We have been following your home building articles 
with considerable interest. You sure made a bullseye 
when you started the contest outlined in your issue of 
Oct. 27. The following members of the Augusta Lum- 
ber Exchange are going to ride with you: The Augusta 
Lumber Co., Perkins Manufacturing Co., and the 
Woodward Lumber Co. We are going to put on two 
contests, one for the city of Augusta and the other for 
the surrounding counties, offering in each contest the 
following prizes: first, $25; second, $15; third,$10. Our 
first prize essays will be entered in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S national contest. Any suggestions or 
information that you have to offer will be appreciated. 

Two or three features of the foregoing communica- 
tion are especially noteworthy. In the first place a 
fine spirit of codperation is evidenced by the fact that 
these lumber concerns are participating in this cam- 
paign. They have, moreover, expanded the plan by 
putting on two contests, one for the city and the other 
for the surrounding territory. <A third point worth 
mentioning is that a sheet attached to this letter con- 
veys the information that if any of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S national prizes are won by letters writ- 
ten by pupils competing in either of their contests, 
the money will go to the pupil. In other words, the 
dealers conducting the contests relinquish any claim 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S prizes in favor of the 
pupils. This liberal action affords an added incentive 
for the contestants to do their best. 

As some may not have closely read the preceding 
announcements it may be well briefly to outline the 
plan. Its purpose is to help the lumber dealer start 
something in his community that will not only be a 
first class advertising ‘‘stunt,’’ securing the maximum 
of desirable publicity at the minimum of outlay, and 
opening the way for business relations with many 




















each step to be taken—and they are very few and very 
simple—is fully explained in the printed matter pre- 
pared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which will gladly 
be furnished to any retailer interested in starting a 
contest. A good idea of the plan can be obtained from 
pages 34 and 35 of the Oct. 27 issue of this paper. 

To add zest to the campaign the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is offering cash prizes totalling $100 for 
the best three essays resulting therefrom, as a whole. 
This amount is divided as follows First, $50; second, 
$30; third, $20. Each retailer will at the close of his 
own contest send to this office the essay which was 
awarded first prize. All these first prize essays will 
be judged here, the best three selected, and checks 
for the amounts stated mailed to the dealers submit- 
ting them. The retailer is at liberty to retain this 
prize money, or he ean do as some have already done— 
announce that if the first prize essay from his com- 
munity should win one of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
prizes the amount will be paid over to the pupil who 
wrote the winning essay. The best three essays will 
be published in this paper, with the photographs of 
the pupils who wrote them. 

The accompanying—much reduced—reproduction of 
an advertisement announcing a contest, inserted in his 
local paper by C. P. Mickelson, of Mason, Mich., is an 
excellent illustration of the splendid opportunity which 
a campaign of this kind affords for doing some very 
effective newspaper advertising. The original adver- 
tisement occupied a space nine inches deep and four 
columns wide, dominating the entire page. The con- 
trast between a live-wire ‘‘ad’’ like this, packed full 
of local news-interest, and the still too prevalent cut- 
and-dried card conveying the information that so-and- 
so has such-and-such materials for sale, is most strik- 
ing. Before anyone can prepare a ‘‘live’’ advertise- 
ment, however, it is necessary to have something 
‘‘live’’ to say. A contest along the lines indicated 
furnishes abundant material for live, snappy advertis- 
ing. In the first place, the announcement of the con- 
test affords a text for a very interesting advertise- 
ment—one which will attract attention thruout the 
community. This can, if desired, be followed by others 
telling of its progress; then at the close there is a 
grand chance for publicity in the shape of a big an- 
nounecement of the final results, with the names of the 
winners, and perhaps their 
pictures. 








| Cash Prizes 


Three Best Letters 


First Prize, $10.00 
Second Prize, . $5.00 
Third Prize, . $2.50 




















To the Public School Pupils 
who write the best letter on 


oe District school pupils are es- 


Aside from this display 
advertising, which can be 


RULES for on a large or a small seale 
LETTER WRITING as the dealer may desire, 


: there will be liberal news 
CONTEST and editorial mention made 
— of the contest, if the editor 
TO‘ENTER THIS CONTEST is properly ‘‘lined up’’ at 
eee eee anne the outset and gotten in- 
under the age of slgatecn. terested in the proposition. 
This is very easily accom- 

plished, as the average 

editor is willing to boost 
anything that helps the 
town, especially if it is 
likely to interest a good 





pecially urged to enter this 
contest. Think of the hon- 
or of carrying off first prize 
in your district, it’s worth 
working for; besides 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
LETTER 


will be. published in the 
American Lumberman, a 





“Why Every Family 


Should Own Its Own Home” 


magazine that ts sent all 
over the United States, also 
f® will compete for three 
larger ¢ash prizes that are 
offered by this magazin6, 


many of his’ subscribers. 
With the specially prepared 
press material furnished by 
syeecbenlici-tnad the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
All letters must be w..tten 5 : 

on paper 8% by 11 Inches. the retailer will have no 

Neatness and legibility will . . . 
difficulty in getting the 





we offer the above prizes. 


is love of home. Men will fight to the last drop of blood for their homes. 


almost sure to be a good and patriotic citizen. 





Contest closes Dec. 17th 


C. P. MICKELSON 


|Lumber Dealer 





FURTHERING THE RETAILER'S, THE PUPILS’ AND THE COMMUNITY'S INTEREST jt, 


residents of the community whose names are not now 
upon his books, but—and this is the big object—help 
to build future business by creating the ambition to 
own homes. This is accomplished by the dealer an- 
nouncing a contest and offering prizes for the best 
essays of between 750 and 1,000 words written by 
pupils of the public schools, not over 18 years of 
age, on the subject ‘‘Why Every Family Should Own 
Its Own Home.’’ The number of prizes and their 
amounts are optional with the dealer. The first step 
is to get the superintendent of schools to authorize 
such a contest, which he will readily do, as it is for 
the best educational interests of the pupils. Leaflets 
with suggested topical outlines are furnished for the 
teachers to give to the pupils entering the contest. 
Prepared newspaper notices are also furnished from 
this office for the use of the local editor. In fact, 


HE cornerstone of our National structure is the home. In fact, patriotism."boiled down, 
The prin. 

cipal reason why France has put up such a marvelous defense is that her soldiers are 
fighting for their homes—not for rented quarters. Official reports show that a larger per- 
centage of the population of France own their homes than is true of any other country. 
This also explains their thrift, the wonderful prosperity of the country pr‘or to the war, and 
theZenormous volume of savings which the French people have been able to invest in the 
securities of their government. The man who owns his own home and plot of ground is 


Read the Rules Carefully—Then Get Busy 





Mason, Michigan 





count in the final judging. 
fate ine, to reawste. and right kind of codperation 
Gnally have it ready, write from his local papers, es- 
ShosaMe pecially as he naturally 
_ Mit, YOUR LETTER 80 will be doing more or less 
DEPT” care ot INGHAM display advertising in econ- 
COUNTY NEWS. nection with the contest. 
sbdtee ee nine otoenoen By way of illustration of 
ail tt igeee to dun tonnes on this matter of editorial eco- 
ss) a operation it may be men- 
a ee il tioned that in the most 
nounced in this paper. prominent position on the 
front page of the paper in 
which Mr. Mickelson’s ad- 
vertisement appeared there 
is a half-column news story, 
under big headlines, telling 
all about the contest, and 
giving the enterprising 
dealer considerable credit 
for the liberality and pub- 


500 TO 750 WORDS 
Be sure to have your let- 
lic spirit shown in starting 


ter contain at least 600 
words and not more than 
750 words. This is impor- 
tant. This can be easily 
done by writing your letter 





USY—Make up your mind 
to win the FIRST PRIZB. 











There still is plenty of 
time for any dealer desiring to start a contest to do 
so, if immediate action is taken. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN strongly appeals to retailers everywhere 
to get into the game. It will benefit them indi- 
vidually and help the whole lumber industry. There 
should be a contest in every community. Write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at once stating your intention 
of starting a contest, and all necessary printed mat- 
ter will be forwarded immediately. Now is the 
time! 





CORPORATIONS BUILDING MANY HOMES FOR 
EMPLOYEES 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 12.—Building homes for the 


great, unexpected army of employees in the coal, iron and 
steel districts in and around Birmingham was the prob- 





lem confronting the industries eighteen months ago. Tho 
war demands, increasing two-fold the output of ever 
mine, furnace and steel mill, meant the doubling of th, 
forces. This in turn brought into existence the housin; 
question, the matter of erecting quickly adequate quar 
ters for the 15,000 men who were rushed immediatel, 
into the mines and mills of the Birmingham district i 
response to the Government’s demand for products. 

The probable duration of the period of emergency wa- 
uncertain, and the increased demand coming at the midd! 
of summer, it was obviously up to the corporations t 
provide something substantial in the matter of housing 
Various types of houses were considered, and the pla 
finally adopted and generally used thruout the district } 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Co., the Gulf State 
Steel Co., the Republic Steel & Iron Co., the Sloss-Shet 
field Steel & Iron Co., the Woodward Iron Co., and half ; 
score of smaller companies is a house that is as com 
modious and comfortable as the average suburban hon 
of the city dweller. The houses in some camps, are o 
three rooms, but the majority of them are built mid 
way between the cottage and bungalow style of archi 
tecture, with five rooms. 

The different companies thruout the district use severa 
different types of houses for employees, but in the mai 
the same general plan prevails, and the same class of ma 
terial is used by all. All roofs are of composition roo 
material, an invariable rule being to use a compositio) 
shingle. The floors and ceilings used are ordinaril) 
No. 1 common material. Walls are of No. 1 resawed sii 
ing, only one or two of the extremely modern camps bein 
built with drop siding or better than a No. 1 commo 
material. The plans are designed after the most modern 
ideas in architecturé. In every case, the companies ar 
now spending money for beauty, as well as for servic 
ability and durability. The houses, once built, are well 
preserved and carefully painted and decorated, with 
view to attractiveness as well as to preserve the origin:| 
outlay. 

Within the last year it is estimated that the four lead 
ing corporations, with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway 
Co. leading, have erected more than 2,000 houses of this 
type for employees in approximately twelve new camps 
In addition to these new camps, which spring up as towns 
almost over night, about the same number of older camps 
at mills, furnaces and mines within a radius of fifteen 
miles of Birmingham have been added to and extendei. 
At every point where the outcropping of coal or iron or 
promises ease of production, a town is hastily built to 
house the swarms of workers which are immediately dis 
patched to the new development. In all, it is conserv: 
tively estimated that over 3,000 of these corporatio) 
homes for workers have gone up within the last twel\ 
months in the Birmingham district, and the demand fo 
lumber has not abated in the slightest. 

Material for this huge building campaign has bee 
placed in every case with local dealers and manufacturers. 
The orders, which usually have been placed for immed 
ate delivery, are distributed among dealers in order 
obtain the quickest delivery possible. Retailers hay 
shared very extensively in the orders, and the corporatio 
purchasing agents have displayed remarkable fairness 
their dealing with the lumbermen. No reduction of pric: 
has been sought, a spirit of fair play having been mani 
fested thruout, the idea having been, apparently, that 
with wonderful prosperity thruout the steel indust: 
there should be no haggling with dealers over the pri: 
of material required in the extensive developments. 

In the huge developments already completed there 
but a suggestion of the still greater developments comin 
according to the corporation mouthpieces. The $10,000 
000 appropriation already set aside by the United Stat 
Steel Corporation for the development of a huge ne 
enterprise at Ensley, five miles from Birmingham, h: 
not yet been touched. The execution of the orders whic 
will come to local dealers and lumber manufacturers ; 
a result of this development will require months. Oth: 
companies, after completing a year of unprecedent: 
building activity, remain on the market, clamoring f: 
quotations and maintaining their strong insistence for t! 
delivery of back orders. The demand for steel and ire 
and coal, the three big products of the district, continu: 
with little promise of abatement for months or years; t! 
consequent rush of building due to the industrial expa: 
sion keeps pace with this growth. 

Millions of feet of lumber will be used within the con 
ing year in the program of expansion already a part « 
the budget of appropriation in every corporation offi: 
in Birmingham. This business, which has been the bi: 
gest asset of the local lumber dealers for the last twelv« 
months, promises to not only remain at its present volum:, 
but to create larger demands as the new building plan: 
and program of expansion develops during the comi 
year. 





POTATO MOVEMENT IS ENORMOUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—Fairfax Harrison, chair 
man of the railroads’ war board, authorizes the following: 


The railroads are now moving what promises to be th: 
biggest potato crop in the history of the country. This cro). 
which it is estimated will total approximately 453,000,000,00° 
bushels, or half again as much as last year, has been on thi 
way since the middle of September. The movement of it wil! 
continue until about April 1 next year. 

Reports received by the commission on car service indicat: 
that even with intensive loading more than 750,000 cars wil! 
be needed to handle the potato crop. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS KENTUCKY COURT 
IN ‘‘PADUCAH CASBE’’ 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—In a decision handed 
down Monday and made available today the United States 
Supreme Court upholds the decision of the United States 
district court for the western district of Kentucky in the 
‘«Padueah case.’’ 

This action was brought by the St. Louis Southwestern, 
Tron Mountain and Rock Island railways against the 
United States and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of enjoining the enforcement of the com- 
mission’s order requiring the carriers involved to estab- 
lish the same rate to Paducah, Ky., on logs and lumber 
from the yellow pine blanket west of the Mississippi River 
as are applied to Cairo, Ill. The rate to Cairo was 16 
cents a hundred at the time the commission handed down 
its decision, while that to Paducah was 22 cents. The 
commission decided that the carriers involved abolish the 
then existing rate to Paducah and establish thru routes 
and joint rates not in excess of the Cairo rate, routing 
shipments either via Memphis, which was held to be the 
more logical route, or via Cairo. 

In appealing the case to the Supreme Court the rail- 
roads set forth sixteen reasons for holding the commis- 
sion’s order void. Only two of these are discussed at any 
length in the court’s decision: First, the carriers denied 
the authority of the commission to compel them to estab- 
lish thru routes and joint rates, contending that the law 
permitted them to establish voluntarily such arrange- 
ments, but does not give the commission power to issue 
an affirmative order. The court brushes this contention 
aside as unsound. The other point specifically discussed 
was that the rails of the carriers operating west of the 
Mississippi River do not reach Paducah, and for that 
reason ‘‘can not be guilty of discrimination against that 
city.’? Justice Brandeis, who handed down the decision, 
states that the fact that the three railroads named par- 
ticipate in thru rates to Paducah makes them direct 
parties to any diserimination that may exist against that 
place. 


SUPPLYING SMALL TIMBERS FOR SHIP YARD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Georgia-Florida 
Kmergeney Bureau has received an additional order for 
».700,000 feet of small timbers for the fabricating ship 
yard under construction at Newark, N. J., for the sub- 
marine boats. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has received an 
vder for 2,500,000 feet for an aviation training camp 
near Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau is said to be taking in a 
lot of new members, 








COMPLAINT CHARGES UNLAWFUL RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—A complaint was today 
‘iled with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
\iereantile Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., and other Mis- 
issippi lumbermen at Jackson, Brookhaven and Hatties- 
urg, charging that existing rates into transit points ap- 
lied by the Illinois Central and its connections are un- 
awful and discriminate in favor of competitors located 
at Meridian, Newton and other points. . 
On June 1, the carriers increased the rates into transit 
points by 1 cent per 100 pounds. October 1 this was in- 


reased to 2 cents. Complainants contend that both the 


| cent and the 2 cent inereases were unreasonable and 
unlawful. The commission is asked to direct that the 
carriers cease applying these rates and pay reparation for 


all shipments on which they were collected. 





EMERGENCY BUREAU OFFICIAL MARRIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—A. Mason Cooke, director 
of the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau, left Wash- 
ington this morning for Franklin, Va., where he will be 
married to Miss Antoinette Kent. After a brief honey- 
moon Mr. Cooke will return to Washington with his bride. 
L. D. Tanner will arrive here some time today and have 
charge of the office during Mr. Cooke’s absence. Mr. 
Tanner was associated with the bureau here for some 
time and is familiar with all the ropes. 





FIR MEN ASKED TO QUOTE ON FIFTY AND ONE 
HUNDRED SCHEDULES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 15.—The fir emergency bu- 
reau has been advised by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion that it probably will want a lot of the larger ship 
timbers in fir for yellow pine ships building on the At- 
!:ntie coast in yards from Baltimore north. 

The fir people have been notified by wire and asked to 
uote unit prices on fifty and 100 schedules. 

No information is yet available as to how many sched- 
ules fir timbers will be used in, but it is desirable that 
the information be in the hands of the fleet corporation. 

It is understood that the fir bureau has been advised by 
the director of lumber of the Council of National Defense, 
that airplane fir desired by the Italian and British gov- 
ernments must be furnished. Some time ago the Italian 
Government negotiated for the purchase of 24,000,000 
feet of airplane fir and the British Government for 
10,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet. This stuff must be abso- 
lutely the cream of the timbers from which it is taken 
and the fir people frankly stated that owing to the labor 
situation they did not think they could fill the orders. 

_The matter was taken up with R. H. Downman, now 
director of lumber, who in turn took it up with the War 
Industries Board. The decision of the board was that 
the fir bureau must furnish this airplane stock. This de- 
cision has been communicated to the west Coast. 





DESIRES STATEMENTS AS TO ENLIST- 
MENTS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 14.—Many firms and 
corporations are publishing statements showing 
numbers of their employees serving in the United 
States army. Colonels of forestry regiments 
desire to show appreciation of assistance of 
special lumber firms which have furnished 
soldiers for lumber work, but the men’s indi- 
vidual reports are not sufficient. 

Maj. George H. Kelly, 20th Engineers, N. A., 
Camp American University, Washington, D. C., 
desires that on Nov. 21 all firms and corpora- 
tions wire him, care of Chief Engineers, the 
number of their men and percentage of their 
white employees who have joined the 10th or 
20th engineers by Nov. 20 and that a mailed list 
be sent to him containing their names. The 
lists will be revised from month to month. 











PLACE ORDERS WITH EMERGENCY BUREAUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has received and placed an order for 
2,100,000 additional feet of lumber and boards for the 
steel ship fabricating yard at Hogg Island. 

R. H. Paul, of the East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, 
Fla., G. E. Graves, of Hosford, Fla., and D, G. Coit, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., were among the lumbermen who visited 
Washington this week. 

W. E. Delaney, of Lexington, Ky., arrived today and 
established himself in the office of the Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau, where he will be joined by J. M. 
Pritehard, who has been lent by the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to come here and look after the 
hardwood bureau work. 

Today the bureau-received an order for 200,000 feet of 
oak lumber for use by the French Government in the 
manufacture of tongues for artillery carriages. 





REPORT LARGE SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The lumber department 
of the Council of National Defense today announced 
that up to the close of business yesterday a total of 50,734 
carloads of lumber and timbers had been shipped by the 
several lumber emergency bureaus reporting to the di- 
rector of lumber on orders shipped for Government pur- 
poses. 

Of this total 44,052 cars were shipped to national army 
cantonments, national guard camps, aviation training 
camps ete. Of the rest, 4,185 cars were ship timbers, 
1,638 cars were piling, 782 timbers and seventy-seven 
railroad ties for ship yard construction. 





BUILDING OF HOMES NOT ON NON-ESSEN- 
TIAL LIST 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 15.—W. S. Gifford, 
director of the Council of National Defense, said 
today that the building of homes has not been 
placed on any non-essential list. In fact there is 
no such list. 

**T have heard of nothing of the kind,’’ said 
Mr. Gifford. ‘‘Of course, if a man desired to 
build a home that really was not necessary and 
the lumber which must go into it were required 
for a home in some congested community that 
was necessary the former could not get the lum- 
ber. That, however, would be a question of pri- 
ority solely. In a case like that, most men would 
be more than willing to forego the building of 
a home in order that quarters might be provided 
for men working in munition plants and other 
establishments vital to the conduct of the war.’’ 

The housing problem has reached an acute 
stage in many communities and it must be taken 
hold of with a firm hand. Under such circum- 
stances, of course, the construction of great num- 
bers of homes is a real necessity. 

Even in communities where there is no spe- 
cial labor congestion, there will be no disposition 
to impede home building unless, as stated by Mr. 
Gifford, the material entering into construction 
is needed at other points. It is not believed that 
many such instances will develop, especially after 
the great rush of Government orders for lumber 
has passed. 

For example, at the North Carolina Pine Bu- 
reau today, it was said that mills in the bureau 
are calling for orders. They have been unable 
to get cars to ship commercial orders and the 
Government is not now supplying orders in suffi- 
cient volume to keep the mills running full time 
on day schedules. 











SEEK APPROVAL FOR FILING INCREASED 
TARIFFS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—Numerous applications 
are being filed by the carriers with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under section 15 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, requesting approval for filing tariffs naming 
increased rates or charges or classification changes. 

Among those filed are the following: Baltimore & Caro- 
line Steamship Co., loading and unloading freight, in- 
cluding lumber, at Charleston, 8. C. 

R. H. Countiss, agent, non-application rates on shingles 
— north Pacifie coast to St. Louis via the Frisco rail- 
road. 

Frank Anderson, agent, restriction in the application of 
class rates on lumber and forest products from Memphis 
to Boston and New York in connection with the Ocean 
Steamship Co., of Savannah. 


oC 


FINANCIERS TO TESTIFY IN RATE CASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—On its own motion the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has invited Frank A. 
Vanderlip and Paul M. Warburg to testify tomorrow in 
the 15 percent advance rate case regarding railroad 
credit. Mr. Vanderlip is president of the National City 
Bank and head of the new war savings certificate cam- 
paign for the Treasury Department. Mr. Warburg is a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board and recognized as 
one of the nation’s leading financiers. The railroads have 
had much to say regarding their diminishing credit. 
The commission wants the opinion of big independent 
men on this point. 





PRESIDENT WILL NOT TOLERATE RAILROAD 
BROTHERHOOD STRIKE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—Lumbermen and others 
today expressed hearty approval of the announced pur- 
pose of President Wilson not to tolerate a strike by the 
four big railroad brotherhoods. 

Some of the President’s advisors are strongly urging 
him to name a railroad ‘‘dictator’’ right now. They 
would have the transportation system handled for the 
period of the war much like the food and fuel problems 
are being handled. 

The hope is expressed that Mr. Wilson will stand firmly 
against any attempt by the brotherhood leaders to tie 
up transportation in this critical situation. It is be- 
lieved that the President means business. He is known 
not to be pleased over the refusal of the brotherhoods to 
submit their differences to arbitration under the New- 
land’s law. 

There was much disappointment over the attitude of 
the President during the eight-hour controversy last year, 
when a series of conferences was held at the White House. 
Many strong men felt that the President displayed weak- 
ness at that time in leaning toward the brotherhoods. 

With the railroads already staggering under constantly 
increasing expenses and unable to meet the traffie de- 
mands, any interruption at this time would be as great a 
calamity as could befall the nation. Consequently, Presi- 
dent Wilson is believed to have made up his mind that 
there shall be no tie up, even if the Government is com- 
pelled to take direct control of the railroads. 





SASH AND DOOR ASSOCIATION OPENS WASH. 
INGTON OFFICE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association has opened an office in the Munsey 
Building with B. P. Salmon in charge. <A. P. Smith, 
secretary of the association, was in town today. He 
said the office was opened. for the purpose of looking 
after contracts, legislative matter and the like. Orders 
have been received for a very large number of sash and 
doors for army camps. There are good prospects for 
additional orders, some for France. 





SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN TO GO TO FRANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 14.—Philip S. Gardiner, of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., and vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, has been asked to 
proceed to France on special service in connection with 
the Y. M. C. A. work in which he and his company have 
long been interested. He has notified association head- 
quarters that he will leave Laurel at once for New York 
and sail for France at the earliest opportunity. 





WAR SECRETARY REVIBWS FOREST ENGINEERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The first and second 
battalions of the 20th United States Engineers (Forest) 
marched down Pennsylvania Avenue and were reviewed 
by Secretary of War Baker. The two battalions were 
scheduled to leave American University Park, on the out- 
skirts of the annual camp, some time ago and a farewell 
entertainment was given in their honor. Plans were 
changed later and the final inspection by the Secretary of 
War occurred this week. 


eee? 


THE SHORTAGE of boxes, crates and barrels needed for 
packing‘and marketing this year’s fruit crop was a severe 
handicap to growers in many parts of the country and 
doubtless led to some waste of this class of food prod- 
ucts. It would seem advisable for the manufacturers 
of wooden containers and the growers to look ahead 
to next season’s requirements, and plan to forestall a 
recurrence of this condition if possible. 
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MEMPHIS FIRM A COMMERCIAL FACTOR 


Before the War Principally an Exporter, Now Caters 
Successfully to Home Market 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Russe & Burgess (Inec.) operate a big hardwood band 
mill, with resaw, in Memphis, which has a capacity of 
approximately 60,000 feet a day. They also operate a 
hardwood band mill at Isola, Miss., and a circulay mill 
near Amory, Miss., the output of the former being 40,000 
feet and that of the latter 25,000. This gives the firm 
a combined daily output of 125,000 feet. 

‘In addition to manufacturing this quantity of lumber, 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.) frequently buy large quantities 
in the open market. When they book big orders for the 
export trade they find that they are not in position to 
manufacture enough stock 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


W. H. Russe is president of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
and is a business man not only of sterling ability but also 
of the highest character. He is noted for the prominent 
part he has taken in association work, as attested by the 
fact that he served for three years as president of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, for two years 
as president of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
ciation, for two terms as president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis and for more than one term as presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cairo, Ill. He is now 
vice president of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and is a member of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, with headquarters in New York. 

G. A. Farber is vice president and has his headquarters 
in London. He looks after the foreign business of the 
company and has made a remarkable success in furthering 
the interests of the firm in the United Kingdom and in 
other markets abroad. 








There is not a firm in Memphis which enjoys a higher 
commercial standing than does Russe & Burgess (Inc.). 
It has been remarkably successful in its efforts to build 
up a big business and, while the war has proved quite a 
serious handicap thru the curtailment of its foreign out- 
lets, it has met the situation squarely and courageously 
and today is doing a large business in domestic circles 
and enjoys the confidence of the domestic trade in the 
same degree that it has for years enjoyed that of foreign 
buyers of southern hardwoods. 





OPERATING DESPITE LABOR TROUBLES 


TacoMA, WASH. 
EK. W. Demarest, manager of the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, says that the company’s sawmill at 
National, Wash., is running steadily and has been all 
thru the summer, despite 





to take prompt care of | 
them and they have no hesi- 
taney whatever in going 
into the open market for 
what they require in excess 
of their own production. 
Prior to the war, when the 
firm was engaged wholly in 
the export trade, it bought 
as much as two-thirds of its 
requirements. At present 
the manufacturing facilities 
of the firm are greater than 
they have ever been, while 
their requirements are not 
quite so large, this being 
due to the partial closing 
of many export outlets for 
hardwood lumber. 

The firm has for a num- 
ber of years made a spe- 
cialty of oak and has 
further specialized in thin 
stock for the export trade. 
At present it is manufac- 
turing the ordinary thick- 
nesses and lengths and is 
selling the greater part of 
its output in domestic 
channels. With the return 
of peace it will, however, 
take up its export business 
anew and devote most cf 
its time thereto. It will 
then also resume the manu 
facture of thin oak on a 
big seale. It manufac- 
tures ash, cottonwood, gum, 
cypress and other hard- 
woods in proportion to the 
amount of such timber on 
its land. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.) 
own about 20,000 acres of 
hardwood timberlands, all in Mississippi. They are now, 
thru their various plants, working up the timber on 
tracts in Washington, Tunica and Quitman counties. 
They will cut out their holdings in the vicinity of Isola, 
Washington County, within less than twelve months and 
then they will move the mill from that point to some of 
their other timber, probably in Holmes County. They 
have 6000 acres of virgin hardwoods there and this timber 
is susceptible of easy development. 

The firm, in addition to having a big hardwood mill 
and resaw in Memphis, likewise has unusual facilities for 
the unloading of logs as they are delivered to its yards 
and for handling its timber to the mill from the yards 
themselves. Its derrick is one of the largest in the city. 














MILL PLANT AND YARD OF RUSSE & BURGESS (INC.) AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


P. Stenning Coate, who became treasurer of the com- 
pany following the death several months ago of George 
D. Burgess, is in charge of the finances of the firm. He 
was engaged in the exportation of cotton and cottonseed 
products before buying the interest of the estate of 
George D. Burgess in the firm and his knowledge of 
export practices and usages is standing him in good stead. 

E. C. Gause is secretary, H. Johansen is assistant secre- 
tary and W. Gammage, whom the firm brought to Mem- 
phis from its London offices, is sales manager. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.) are successors to Russe & 
Burgess, the name under which the business was con- 
ducted from 1898, when the principals removed to Mem- 
phis, until several years ago. 











the labor troubles as its 

men both in the camps and 

mill remained loyal, and 

with the help of a dozen 
| regular army soldiers the 
| company was able to keep 
| the I. W. W.’s and other 
outsiders from intimidating 
the workers. The Pacific 
National, and the D. & M. 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Lake 
Tapps, between Seattle and 
Tacoma, of which Mr. Dem- 
arest is also at the head, 
are working on Government 
orders largely for ship 
building purposes. The Pa- 
cific National specializes on 
long timber and Mr. Dem- 
arest recently contracted to 
supply the Foundation Co., 
which is building a large 
number of ships at Tacoma, 
with 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber, part of which of 
course will be purchased 
from outside mills. The 
shingle mill at Lake Tapps, 
equipped with four upright 
machines, is running and 
the shingle mill at Na- 
tional, with the same ea- 
pacity will be started in a 
few days. Their total out- 
put will be about 400,000 
shingles daily. 

Mr. Demarest is operat- 
ing a spar camp at Silver 
Lake, six miles east of Cas- 
tle Rock, Wash., buying the 
logs from the Silver Lake 
Logging Co. The workmen 
work on a barge, which is 
covered over, protecting 
them from rainy weather, and onto which they pull the 
logs by winches. Spars 120 feet long are made in this 
way, and the workmen live in house boats nearby. They 
combine work with sport, shooting ducks and catching 
fish for pastime. The company also has a spar camp at 
Yacolt, Wash., where the logs are bought from the Twin 
Falls Logging Co. 
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THE DANISH Government has requisitioned all cement 
in Denmark and a special commission has been appoiated 
to take charge of the stock so commandeered and to make 
such deliveries on old contracts as may seem to the best 
publie interest. 














CARS OF HARDWOOD LOGS AT MILL OF RUSSE & BURGESS (INC.) READY TO BE 
MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER 








3UM AND OAK LUMBER AIR DRYING ON THE YARD AFTER PASSING THRU THE 


KRAETZER PROCESS 
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ARKANSAS WOMEN MAKE 


The Community BuiLper often has found occasion to emphasize the 
act that a small group of earnest workers, if they are but persistent 
mn their efforts, may mold the sentiment of their community into 
ilmost any form they choose. An example of this sort of success is 
ifforded by the Woman’s Library Association of Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Che history of this organization is best told in the words of one of its 
members, Mrs. C. C. Jackson: “In 1897 a little handful of women 
iormed a club known as the Woman’s Library Association. Its 
avowed object was ‘the establishment of a public library in Arkadel- 
phia, and the intellectual advancement of its members.’ The emblem 
if the organization was the oak tree, and its motto was “The duty 
that lieth nearest thee.’ 

“This club began life in a rented room with a few volumes laid out 
ona plain pine table. Immediately, however, the problem of finance 
arose and to solve it there ensued a perfect orgy of pie suppers, tur- 
key dinners, plays, carnivals, concerts, fairs and every known scheme 
io extract money from the public. In 1899 the association became an 
incorporated body, and as no salaries were paid it was exempt from 
taxation. A building site having been secured and the bank account 
showing a substantial balance on the right side, a library building was 
erected at a cost of $4,500. This was six years from the organization 
ot the association. The library now had a home, even tho it was in 
debt; and money was being constantly expended for books. It took 
just ten years for the women to pay the debt, which was wiped out 
in 1913. 

“It is impossible to tell about the library without telling about the 
hibrary association. It is the only organization in the town that has 
stood the test of time, hence for twenty years it has been looked to 
and depended upon to help in all movements for community better- 
ment. During the present year—1917—when so many calls have come 
for organized work, the Woman’s Library Association has not once 
failed to respond. The assembly room of the library is used four days 
of the week for Red Cross work; and the same room is freely used for 
all meetings of both men and women designed to promote the public 
welfare. Next door to the library building is the Presbyterian church, 


EN B T 


other occasions the fathers and mothers have been invited and have 
been entertained for days at a time by the women of the club, and at 
such times the library was the center of interest. 

“This year when the call came to plant and conserve we were like 
a team all hitched up and ready to pull; and I have sometimes won- 
dered what would have been the outcome if we had not had the dem- 
onstration work so well organized. 

“The library itself now comprises several thousand volumes; the 
association membership is one hundred, and the dues are $1.50 per 
annum. Fifty percent of the income from this source goes to the pur- 
chase of books and 50 percent to the expense fund. When it is realized 
that we have an annual operating expense of from $200 to $350— 
repairs, insurance, janitor, gas for heating etc.—it looks scary. 

“We still have a committee that devises ways and means of raising 
the necessary money. Formerly this group was known as the ‘En- 
tertainment Committee,’ but this year it has received the dignified 
appellation, ‘Finance Committee.’ But with the calls for Red Cross 
work, Liberty Bonds etc., in addition to the regular and normal de- 
mands of the library, I do not know where the necessary money is 
to come from. 

“The library is practically free to all. All school children have access 
to the library and often take books home for their parents to read. 
We ask people to purchase reading memberships, but thus far, | 
think, we have only four memberships of that kind. But anyone who 
wants to read may do so; it can always be arranged, for. that is what 
we have our books for. 

“Tn addition to the regular service of the library for the people of 
Arkadelphia, we do our bit toward providing the outlying rural dis- 
tricts with reading matter. We have a trunk and a few cases that 
are periodically filled with books and lent to rural schools, somewhat 
on the order of a traveling library. We also collect old magazines and 
after carefully culling reading matter of this description, forward it 
to the rural communities. Also each summer during the teachers’ in- 
stitutes we entertain the teachers and tell them what we are able to 
do for them in the way of supplying books. They later send in their 





the Sunday school of which has 
grown beyond the capacity of its 
building; accordingly, the library 
wpened its rooms for the Sunday 
school and each Sabbath two 
classes meet there. 

“When the Smith-Lever bill was 
enacted into law the president of 


requests and we provide them with 
suitable reading matter. 

“To sum the whole matter up, it 
is really a big proposition—don’t 
you think ?—on a ‘shoestring’ basis.” 
~ One lesson to be drawn from the 
experience and the activities of the 
Arkadelphia Woman’s Library As- 





the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs asked the women to go be- 
fore the Quorum courts and secure 
the necessary appropriation for a 
iarm and home demonstrator in 
each county. The library associa- 
tion did this and the canning club 
committee of the association has 
since stood by the demonstrators in 
every work they have undertaken. 
The young people of the canning, 
corn and pig clubs have frequently 
been entertained at the library and 
‘hey have enjoyed days of sight- 
seeing and other fun under the aus- 
pices of the library association. On 








BUILDING OF THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY OF ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 


sociation is that no community in- 
stitution can at all times and under 
all circumstances perform its full 
duty and meet emergencies as they 
arise without broadening out and 
liberalizing its policies. The library 
and the library board that confine 
their activities to the narrow chan- 
nels of literature are likely to get 
out of touch with the needs and sen 
timents of the people upon whom 
they depend for support, and in- 
stead of being a factor in promoting 
community advancement the li- 
brary is merely a community ex- 
pense and luxury. 








J. A. WHITEFoRD, superintendent of schools of Okla- 
homa City, has issued orders for the ‘‘Hooverizing’’ of 
school supplies, and all teachers in the city have received 
‘structions to prevent the wasting of paper. Not only 
are children notoriously wasteful of paper, but often 
teachers make and enforee unreasonable rules that en- 


IN THESE days when all classes of people are perform- 
ing worthy patriotic service comparisons are more than = 25; clerks and interpreters In census work, 98; contributed 
usually odious; but the record made by the girls of the to national service work thru efforts of teachers and 
Wadleigh high school, of New York City, is one that any 
high school might desire to emulate. 
‘‘When the food commis- “ . 


125; training in telegraphy, 20; training in photography, 


pupils, $868.79; subseribed to Liberty Loan by teachers, 
Of their work the $23,550; by pupils thru Wadleigh Savings Bank, $15,050.’ 








courage extravagance in the use of paper. Unnecessarily 
wide margins, waste of space between problems, for 
example, and forbidding the use of both sides of paper 
add greatly to the school expense. The blackboard and 
the old-fashioned slate have been properly climinated 
largely; but in times like the present the lessons of thrift 
So greatly needed may be enforeed by wise use of both 
these as well by the more careful use of paper. 


* * * 


CITIZENS of Crafton, Pa., recently met in the high 
school auditorium to organize a home defense league. 
Tn commenting on the movement the Mirror says: ‘‘We 
hope Crafton will never need the services of the Home 
Defense League, and in all probability she never will, but 
Wwe should have such an organization and it should be com- 
posed of our best citizens. Then if we ever need them 
we will know they are ready to do their duty.’’ 


* * * 


UNDER the direction of the Board of Education of New. 


York City free lectures on patriotic subjects were given 
im more than a hundred centers thruout the city. Among 
the subjects were the following: ‘The Republic of the 
Fathers, or Ameried;’’ ‘‘Why We Are Engaged in This 
War;’’ ‘‘Unele Sam’s Navy;’’ ‘‘A Nation of Patriots 
—the Land We Live In;’’ ‘‘ America and Americans: ?? 
and ‘‘Ten Weeks in Belgium of Today.’’ : 


Herald, of that city, says: 
sioner called upon the girls and women of the nation 
to grow fruits and vegetables and also can them the 
girls of this high school promptly responded by planting 
vegetable gardens; When the school opened the vege- 
table specialist had arranged in the entrance to the build- 
ing an exhibition of their produce. A huge table was 
piled high with Wadleigh farm products, including some 
unfamiliar: varieties of green things. And a member of 
the farm class was there to explain things to inquiring 
students. When the Red Cross sent an urgent call to the 
members of the Wadleigh Red Cross Auxiliary to help 
provide soldiers with warm knitted garments, a bulletin 
was placed on the board. It was seen there first on Tues- 
day morning, the day after school opened. By closing 
time that day 452 girls had pledged themselves to knit 
at least one article for the soldiers. The teachers expect 
to have enough additional pledges to bring the total up to 
500. Besides helping in this way, they make surgical 
dressings, hospital garments and also support a little 
fatherless girl living in Paris. The dressmaking classes 
are to provide her with a complete winter outfit for her- 
self and one for a doll for her Christmas stocking. The 
school maintains a savings bank, organized last year. 
During the drive for Liberty Bond subscriptions the 
school bank subscribed $15,000 in three days. Further 
activities are: Girl Scouts drilling, 70; pupils engaged 
in Red Cross work, 346; pupils engaged in agriculture, 





Avr THE annual meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, to be held at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Dec. 27 to 29, many subjects of interest to 
lumbermen will be discussed. A. B. Roush, of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, will talk on ‘‘Farm House Plan 
ning.’’ ‘*Engineering Methods of Clearing Lands’’ is 
the subject assigned to L. F. Livingston, of the same 
university. ‘‘Experiments in Farm Sewage Disposal’’ 
will be discussed by L. J. Smith, of the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College, and ‘‘Farm Septic Tanks’’ by R. W. 
Trullinges, of the State Relations Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Other subjects of 
general interest are the lighting of farm buildings, the 
building of roads, and land reclamation. C. BE. Shedd, 
Station A, Ames, Iowa, is secretary of the organization. 

* * ~ 


W. R. RutuerForD, of the Eugene (Ore.) public schools, 
recently announced that bulletins would be issued to give 
pupils the truth regarding Germany’s form of govern- 
ment and especially the part that the common people have 
thru the right of suffrage. It appears that a reader used 
in the schools contained a statement to the effect that 
suffrage is universal in Germany, and Mr. Rutherford 
quoted the Encyclopedia Britannica to the same effect, 
without reference to the fact that a property qualification 
is connected with the privilege. 
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It is a commonplace saying that a person should look 
carefully at a city the first time he visits it, for he will 
never really see it again. He will thereafter take it for 
granted. A good many men who have lived in a town all 
their lives have to have the natural beauty of the place 
pointed out to them by strangers, and it is notorious that 
if a city gets too wicked to live in peace even with itself, 
to say nothing of its neighbors, it is usually some outside 
person who sets about reforming it. The natives get so 
used to its blind pigs and its political rings as to accept 
them as manifestations of nature or dispensations of the 
powers not to be questioned. 

If this is true I must have been favorably impressed 
with Madison, Wis., the first time I visited it, for each 
succeeding visit deepens the impression that it is a 
splendid place in which to live. It is large enough to 
be a regular city, and still it is unified and seems to have 
a common purpose. This sounds a little silly when set 
down in type; but like every other wanderer I have 
fallen into the habit of forming an estimate of a city after 
a few minutes spent in it. People do that with strangers 
they meet. You are introduced to a man, and within 
five minutes you know whether you are going to like him 
or not, tho you can’t explain why. 

Suppose you meet a fat man. Part of him seems alive 
and working, and the rest just hangs on in an inert way 
as tho it would fall off if that were not so much trouble. 
There seems to be no special harmony between his feet 
and his bay window, for instance. He walks with diffi- 
culty, because part of him is hindered by the rest. Then 
perhaps you see Ty Cobb step up to the plate. Every 
ounce of him seems concentrated upon a determination to 
hit the ball. Ty’s frame works in harmony, and every 
part helps every other part. That’s the impression I 
get of Madison. 

Madison is a splendid residence town. It seems to make 
little difference in what direction a person goes—he pres- 
ently comes upon the banks of a lake. Everybody, I 
suppose, likes a lake. Even the old-time southera colonel 
who conceives of water as being useful in turning mill 
wheels and putting out fires and for many other purposes, 
not including the quenching of thirst, can enjoy it when 
spread out in level sheets so long as no one suggests a 
personal connection by means of a tumbler. A person 
who does not swim or go boating likes to live on the bank 
of a lake and to look across it when the evening sun is 
glinting on the ripples. This he can do in Madison 
without owning as many millions as a munitions baron. 
There are residence sections where big houses stand in 
spacious grounds, and there are other sections not unrea- 
sonably far from the center of town where the modest 
cottage is the rule. 

The center of the ‘city is the new capitol that even yet 
is not completed. This marble building has been nine 
years in process of construction, and according to common 
belief no one has made a penny of graft out of it. It is 
not so common in these days for public buildings to be 
erected without the public’s collective leg being pulled, 
and yet it is common enough to be worthy of comment. 
C. W. Davis, of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co., gave 
the credit to a certain State senator who helped draw 
the contracts and to supervise the building. The contracts 
were drawn so tightly that they were not only graftproof 
but also assured the State that, come what might, the 
building was reasonably certain to go on. The marble, 
for instance, could come from but a few places. But 
without marble the thing would come to a stop. So the 
contracts included the agreement that the State of Wis- 
consin might take the quarries over in case delivery was 
interfered with from any cause. 

The city has the State university, one of the most 
famous in the country. It occupies a large campus that 
is now right in the city, tho I suppose at one time it was 
out in the country. This represents a tremendous invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment and adds to the commer- 
cial importance of the town in an unusual way. Little 
of this investment helps local dealers directly, for build- 
ings as large as this are built by special contract. But 
the money brought to town by students and the salaries 
paid to the faculty make a big difference even in a 
city the size of Madison.. The university has been under 
fire for a time on the charge of playing politics. In a 
minor and wholly unofficial way it has been under fire 
for another supposed sin. While walking along the cam- 
pus I overheard a couple of laborers talking. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
one of them said, ‘‘and there are some right here in this 
university. They teach German and talk German, and 
nobody knows what else they are doing.’’ This is rather 
amusing. Of course, it is possible that this man’s sus- 
picions are just. He may have some definite information, 
and certainly everybody who is aiding the kaiser ought 
to be suppressed. But in these times when we are get- 
ting our spy scares it is easy to suspect people. German 
teachers are the first to fall under the ban, and it be- 
hooves them to conduct themselves carefully. But on the 
other hand this is a bad time for German teachers. A 
good many of them are loyal Americans, and all of them 
have spent years in fitting themselves to teach the German 
language and literature. The literature of the kaiser’s 
people is still as good a subject for study as it used to 
be; but a good many schools are cutting it out, so these 
teachers not only find themselves under suspicion but 
also without jobs. This is one of the by-products of war, 
and war doesn’t seem to care whom it hits. 

‘«There has-been a good deal of big building in the 
town,’’ Mr. Davis said. ‘‘A large number of projects 
seemed to come to a head all at once. The Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. are each putting up a new building. 
There’s a new club house under way. A munitions plant 
was built, and a baking company has put up a large 
building. All these jobs help the town, so we don’t feel 


so badly when the contracts for the material are not let 
thru the local dealers. These buildings are of fireproof 
construction and have specially designed interior finish. 
All the dealers in Madison sold a total of only about 
$1,000 worth of lumber for the capitol in the nine years 
it has been under construction. Speculative building has 
stopped, but many residences have been built. That is 
the backbone of our trade, I suppose. We don’t count on 
farmer trade at any time. The city is too large, and then 
it is surrounded by lakes and marshy land. The farmers 
live so far out they prefer to haul lumber from nearer 
points. They come here to sell their produce, but they 
go to other towns to spend their money. 

‘¢Farmers say they can get lumber at lower prices in 
the smaller towns, but I don’t think that is true. The 
little yards have a smaller operating cost in some particu- 
lars than we have. Their taxes are low, and they do their 
own work without counting their time. This makes for 
lower costs, of course. But they have a lot of losses that 
we don’t have; losses thru bad bookkeeping and the like. 
And they can’t buy to as good advantage, taking it the 
year thru, as we can. It isn’t cheap prices that boost 
their sales, it’s personal acquaintance. Farmers are not 
shrewd buyers except in a small way. They can’t be 
shrewd buyers of lumber. They don’t know grades or 
prices. They can haggle over the price asked and feel 
good over a reduction of $5 when in reality they should 
have had a reduction of $100. So when they want lumber 
they go to the man they know personally and take what 
he sells them. 


A Preference for Motor Delivery 


‘¢We are coming to motor deliveries, altho we still use 
some horses. We expect before very long to sell all our 
horses and to deliver entirely with trucks. It is a wonder 
to us now how we ever got along with horses. This isn’t 
so much on a basis of cost as it is on rapidity of delivery. 
As a matter of fact we haven’t kept a comparative cost 
table of the horse deliveries and the truck loads. Of 
course, we’ve kept costs and kept them separately, but 
we haven’t figured it out in ton miles. That would be 
pretty hard to do as yet, for the big charge against a 
truck is for depreciation and upkeep, and we couldn’t 
estimate that very accurately as yet. So far our repair 
bills have been practically nothing, and we have good 
drivers who keep the machines in first class shape. That, 
I think, is one of the most important features in getting 
the maximum service out of a machine—to have it 
handled properly. A driver could tear a truck to pieces 
by bad driving in a very short time. Our hauls are get- 
ting longer all the time. I suppose this is a result of 
having motor deliveries, Farmers are beginning to ask 
us to deliver stuff, and we sell a good many cottage bills 
that have to be delivered on the other side of the lake.’’ 

Mr. Davis is not the only lumberman I have met on this 
trip who is planning to deliver with trucks entirely. More 
and more dealers are talking of it. It is my opinion that 
the concern which will go after retail lumbermen in a 
systematic way with a good 1%-ton truck that can be 
sold at a reasonable price will reap a big harvest of sales. 
Hundreds will be bought next spring. One after another 
of the old arguments against trucks are dissolving before 
the general progress of the lumber business. The men 
who figured the cost of truck deliveries as being prohib- 
itive find they slipped up in a number of cases. Deliveries 
are getting longer, and horse deliveries are so slow as to 
cost more by considerable than truck haulage. I think 
not a large number of average yards are in a position to 
sell all their horses. But they usually can supplement 
their horse deliveries with a machine with resulting 
economy and improvement in the quality of the service. 

When I called at the offices of the Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co. and the Heddles Lumber Co. I found 
W. S. Heddles in as pleasant an office as one could hope to 
see. It reminded me of some of the offices on Michigan 
Boulevard in Chicago overlooking Lake Michigan. Mr. 
Heddles’ office fronts on the capitol grounds and over- 
looks a lake in the distance. When I commented on the 
pleasantness of the view Mr. Heddles admitted that he 
liked it. 

‘*Madison is a town where a poor man can live in 
pleasant surroundings,’’ he said, after I had mentioned 














“No special harmony between his feet and his bay window” 





the lakes and the residence sections of the city. ‘‘One of 
our men was away for a time and worked in an eastern 
city. When he came back he said he had never appre- 
ciated Madison until he had gotten away from it and 
had seen how people live in other places. Here we have 
enough natural beauty for everybody and at a price 
they can afford. Maybe this helps make Madison a city 
of homes.’’ 


Taking Advantage of the Town’s Natural Setting 


It would be interesting to know how much the natural 
setting of a town has to do with the kind and amount of 
building that is done init. This is a subject that will not 
be popular at conventions, nor will it be made the topic 
of smoking-compartment arguments. If a city is lucky 
enough to have a good layout and fine trees, well, it is 
just lucky. Much can be done about the general improve- 
ment of a town, and as a good citizen the lumberman will 
have a share in it. But improving the appearance of a 
town for the resulting increase of trade will hardly appeal 
to the average business man as a sound commercial propo- 
sition. He would rather approach the matter from an- 
other angle; thru advertising of an educative character, 
for instance. But some towns are fortunate in having 
natural beauty, and with this as a foundation a clever 
lumberman ought to be able to make it a factor in selling 
house bills and in adding summer houses and pergolas 
and the like. Dealers in women’s garments and toilet 
compounds make large sales by means of appealing to 
the vanity of beautiful women and of some merely desir- 
ous of being beautiful. It isn’t fair to call it vanity, 
either. Often it is a very laudable desire to please. It 
seems allowable to suppose that lumbermen, if they 
chose, could add to their sales by means of appealing to 
the same instincts of their customers. 

Just recently I have spent a little time in a neighbor 
hood where much building has been done during the 
summer. It is a rather unusual place in a number of 
particulars, but in most respects it is just a good, average 
community and very similar to hundreds of other com- 
munities all thru the country. But one of the unusual 
features of the life of this community is a pride in the 
appearance of the neighborhood and a working desire to 
get a good deal out of life. The grange is strong there. 
Years before the value of the King road drag was recog 
nized to the extent of having the roads dragged regularly 
at public expense the farmers fixed up an informal agree 
ment that each one would drag the roads along his place. 
This year these farmers have made no more money than 
have the farmers in hundreds of other communities. They 
have been hit fully as hard by the high cost of the necessi 
ties of life. But in spite of that fact the volume of build- 
ing is up to normal if indeed it is not above normal. 
Some people say these folks have been hit by a wave of 
competitive building to see which can have the finest house 
or the biggest barn. But the fact remains that the houses 
are of all sizes and vary widely in cost. The same may 
be said of the barns. The people are intelligent and are 
fully alive to the argument that good buildings are pay- 
ing investments, but other people admit the force of this 
argument without coming to the point of making suc) 
investments. I think that in not a few cases the pride in 
the general appearance of the community as well as the 
particular appearance of their own homes has been the 
final weight that has turned the scale. It is worth while 
to know how to make judicious appeals to this pride. 

‘¢Trade has been a little slow among the farmers,’’ Mr. 

Heddles continued, ‘‘but I think that has been because 
of a shortage of help rather than because of any timidity 
of the farmers. They would build if they could get th: 
help. Carpenters are scarce, and in addition to that farm 
labor is almost unobtainable. When a farmer builds it 
adds a whole lot to the volume of his own work, even if h: 
hires all the carpentering and mason work done. Wit! 
the boys going into the army and the heavy drain of labor 
to the factories a farm hand is a rare person. I happen 
to know of a farmer in comiortable circumstances wh: 
had planned to build an elegant farm home this las! 
summer. He had the plans drawn and had bought th 
lumber from one of our yards. We were ready to mak: 
delivery of the stuff with the exception of the specia! 
millwork when he came in to talk to the manager. H 
said he would take the stuff if we insisted and would g 
on with the house. But if we would let him off he woul: 
be glad. We asked what the trouble was; and we assure: 
him he was getting a much closer price than we coul: 
quote him on a contract to be let at a later time. H 
said he knew he had a good bargain in the lumber an: 
that probably when he got arouna to build the house h 
would have to pay much more for the material. Then h: 
told us that his son had enlisted, as had one of his hire:' 
men. Two hired men had been drafted. He himsel 
was supposed to have retired from active work, but as « 
matter of fact he and his wife were getting up at ‘ 
in the morning and were working until 9 or 10 a! 
night. Some of his neighbors had been compelled to pa} 
$10 a day for labor during harvest. He said if he buili 
the house it would be the nardest summer he had put in 
since young manhood. We told him his reasons wer? 
good and that we were entirely willing to release him from 
his contract. 


Why Farmers Are Not Building 


‘¢This matter of farm labor is serious and is getting 
more serious all the time. A good many farm laborers 
are going to towns where they can work in factories. 
The pay in factories is pretty good, and it extends the 
year thru. The hours are regular, too. 
never been handled on a good industrial basis. Maybe 
it can’t be. Certainly as long as the hours are so long 
working on a farm will not be a popular kind of labor. 


Farm labor has 
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‘¢Under these conditions a good many farmers who are 
well able financially to build are not doing it. They are 
loaning their money out on farm mortgages. They are 
willing to get along with their old buildings and to take 
a chance on building later. They are sure of the interest 
on their investments. It is a kind of small-bore shrewd- 
ness, but I don’t think the farmers are to be censured 
mueh. They are not business men, and they don’t know 
how to make money work for them instead of for some 
other fellow. Some of them are not in a position to do 
it. I am connected with some banks, and I know that 
farmers who owe us on old lumber bills are carrying 
around eertificates of deposit drawing 3 or 4 percent 
interest. Such a man will stave the lumber dealer off 
is long as possible, and when he can’t stave him off any 
ionger he will go to the bank and borrow in order not to 
lose his accumulated interest. This is a kind of thrift, 
of course. But it is a pretty small kind. These are the 
people whom it is hard to convince that a barn will make 
‘hem more money than will their little rate of interest on 
. certificate of deposit. 

‘This isn’t true of all farmers. I know men who 
laugh at certificates of deposit and farm mortgages. 
d ‘hey say they can use their own money as well as anybody 
: an. One such farmer of my acquaintance will go to 

Chieago and buy steers, ship them to his farm, buy feed 

and feed the cattle out for a good profit. He knows how 
j to buy and how to feed and how to sell. These are men 
q who would get rich under practically any conditions. 
q They are also the men to whom you can talk about the 
paying possibilities of good farm buildings. You have 
to know what you are talking about, and you must put up 
a plausible, logical argument if you want to get anything. 
But if you can put out a good story you can sell them the 
lumber. 
‘‘Madison has an odd building situation this year. 
i There has been quite a bit of large building, and among 
these projects are a club house that will cost $80,000 or 
more, a Y. W. C. A. building costing $150,000 and a 
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Y. M. C. A. building estimated at $210,000. All three of 
i these projects have been under consideration for a number 
of years, and it happened that all of them came to a head 

; in this one year. Madison is quite a good sized little city, 
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ile “Some merely desirous of being beautiful’ 

Ee but these three projects are going to be felt considerably. 

ge it nearly always happens that when money is to be raised 

eo for some such purpose as this a few people have to 

he raise the bulk of it. The small contributor deserves 

a zreat eredit. Maybe his small contribution pinches him 
it just as hard as the large contribution pinches the wealthy 
aye man. But the comparatively few wealthy men are bear- 

th ing the most of the cost of all three of these buildings. 

Or **T was on the building committees of both the club 

an house and the Y. M. C. A. I helped get the money 

ho pledged, and then I resigned. Some of the other members 

ast urged me to stay, but I told them that such a position as 

th that was not one for a lumberman in a year like this. 

“y With prices soaring and costs running over estimates 

ial people are sure to be sore. Sore people look for a goat. 

TH And a man in the building material business would be 


oo elected the goat without opposition except such as he him- 
ali self could furnish. He would be approached by all sorts 
red of people who would tell him that the prices he was pay- 
ul ing were scandalous and why couldn’t he use his contact 







H with the wholesale market to get the stuff cheaper? Other 
wn people would suspect him of knocking down something on 
- the side. I knew just how it would be. So after we had 
% vast the money pledged I withdrew from the com- 
red mittees, 
ual ‘‘Our fall trade is practically always good, and we ex- 
s2 peet to round out a very fair season’s business.’ 
t 4 _In the office of the Doyon & Rayne Lumber Co. I met 
an Fred M. Rayne, treasurer of the company, with whom I 
pa; became aequainted several years ago. It was drawing 
wilt on toward evening, and Mr. Rayne was as busy as the 
ia fellow who makes the Ford jokes; but he took time to tell 
ere td ig hae was good enough so that he didn’t want to 
on nock it. 
‘i ““We expect a good fall and winter business,’’ he said, 
and that is an important part of the year’s trade. Fall 
business is nearly always fairly large in volume. I think 
ting that from now on our trade will be more settled and de- 
soo pendable. People have gotten over the first flurry that 
ries. followed the declaration of war, and now the settling of 
we the draft for a time has encouraged other people to go 
“a on with their regular plans. I believe this has had a 
rybe pronounced effect on building. I know of one young 
long fellow who expected to build a house this year. But when 





the conscription bill was passed he gave it up. In the 
drawing his name appeared away down the list, so he 









changed his mind again and now is building his house. 
When everything was uncertain and any man might be 
the .first one called no one wanted to take on any new 
business obligations. 


‘<«This, you know, is a splendid dairy country. It is 
pretty well north for corn, but we can always raise silage 
crops, and so there are a good many silos sold. 


‘¢The state of business doesn’t puzzle us as much as 
some other things do. For instance, how is a person to 
know whether to buy heavily or to take a chance on 
getting a better price? It’s a gamble either way, so a 
fellow has to be a gambler or get out of business. Per- 
sonally I’ve been letting the stock run down. As I said 
before, this is taking a chance, and I may be sorry; but 
we have to do something, and that is my best guess. The 
salesmen naturally tell me I’m making a big mistake.’’ 


Buying is not the only puzzle that lumbermen are facing 
this year. The lumber business is prospering, taken as a 
whole, but every business that prospers widens out in un- 
expected ways and meets with unexpected problems. The 
business that doesn’t do that isn’t really growing in a 
healthy way. If it is entirely fixed and foolproof it is 
not worthy of real business brains in its management. It 
might as well be utterly standardized and left in charge 
of clerks. Lumbermen must expect new puzzles and must 
tackle them cheerfully. Among these puzzles a new one is 
cropping up. Rather it is an old one showing some new 
features and specialties. It is not a pressing problem 
such as having to scrape up the interest money by Satur- 
day night to avoid foreclosure, but it is one of those 
clouds no larger than a man’s hand that may presently 
cover the sky. It is the problem of the farmer. The 
American farmer is presenting himself in a new light to 
all the merchants who deal with him. We have talked 
about farmers as a sort of phenomenon fixed up especially 
for our use. We have thought of him as a person who 
ought to work hard in order to earn money to buy our 
lumber. We have thought much of the duty of the farmer 
to us and very little of our duty to him. 


Assuming Guardianship Over the Farmer 


There are certain dealers, a considerable number of 
them in fact, who never fail to talk about the wicked ex- 
travagance of the near-by farmers who buy motor cars. 
These dealers look upon this as a particularly flagrant 
sin, a black offense against the lumber industry. This 
is as far as they get in the matter; from week’s end to 
week’s end they slam away with their hammer. They 
make themselves personally offensive to all their farmer 
customers by their wholly unwarranted assumption of 
guardianship over all the people who live in the country, 
and it is a safe guess that all their noise never dissuades a 
single person from buying a car. Everybody who hears 
them knows that their objection to cars lies in the personal 
and selfish thought that if the farmer didn’t buy that car 
he would have more money to spend for lumber. They 
haven’t the imagination to approach the thing from a 
constructive side. This kind of thing is out of date. 
Farmers may be extravagant in some particulars, but 
knocking them isn’t going to cure them. And further- 
more the assumption that the farmer is the servant of the 
lumber dealer hasn’t any force in these days. The lumber 
dealer is the servant of the farmer, and if he isn’t a good 
servant he is going to be turned off. 

This stuff is being written on a splendid fall afternoon. 
When it appears in print the dull colors of November will 
be over the country, but as I sit here at the open door 
I ean look out over a wide green lawn and flower beds 
with splashes of bright coloring. Down the road are to 
be seen fields of corn with glints of brown among the 
leaves. The maples are beginning to take on their scarlet 
and brown autumn coloring. The sky is a great cloudless 
dome of Italian blue, and the air is cool and bracing and 
fairly drags one out of doors. Along the road cars are 

















“Wicked extravagance of the near-by farmers” 


passing every few minutes. A good many of them are the 
property of farmers who are taking advantage of a bit 
of leisure to drive over splendid roads to attend to some 
bit of business, to visit friends or just to have the 
pleasure of the drive. They know how much pleasure and 
profit the arrival of the automobile has brought to country 
dwellers. That is why they listen so often in bitter con- 
tempt to the dealer who rags about wilful extravagance 
of the farmer. They know he knows nothing about the 
matter, and their natural and justifiable resentment will 
lead them to trade elsewhere. 

If a person is to be an adviser of farmers or of any- 
body else he has to know more than they do on some 
point or other. The time has passed when a business man 
can put out a line of talk that is ninety-nine and forty- 
four onc-hundredths selfishness and get away with it. 
There is a real place for the leadership of business men 
among farmers, but it must be a respectful, sympathetic 
leadership based on a sound understanding of what the 
farmer is and what he does and what he is capable of 
accomplishing. This is a new phase of an old problem. 
The dealer who is to succeed has to accept it cheerfully 
and tackle it in an intelligent manner. Farmers are 
people, and very intelligent people. They know who 
their friends are. They like personal cordiality, but no 
amount of handshaking and calling them by their first 
names will make up for a lack of intelligent service. 
This new service is not something to take the place of the 
old methods of business honesty and efficiency within 
the yard itself; it is an extension and a supplement. 
This winter is a good time to take a square look at the 
problem of the farmer considered as a human being with 
a reasonable amount of intelligence and a desire for 
practical lumber-yard service. 





By THE creation of artificial rises in the Ohio River, 
thru drawing water from the dams above Huntington, 
W. Va., it was possible to secure a depth, during the 
recent period of low water, sufficient to permit the trans- 
portation from the coal fields to Cincinnati of more 
than 150,000 tons of coal, relieving to that extent the 
pressure upon the railroads. Water was released from 
a series of dams in succession until sufficient depth was 
secured. 





We Have | d 


Lots For Which to Be Thankful 


Think of the conveniences we enjoy today that our Pilgrim 
Fathers never knew 296 years ago when they established the 
Each year since that time has given 
us more things for which we could be thankful. One of them is 
the modern facilities for manufacturing lumber which cut the 


custom of Thanksgiving. 


cost of better homes—think of it—— 


You Can Now Build a Home 


that has every time- and labor-saving convenience in it at a 
cost of time and labor little in excess of what it took to build 
As a result of these facilities today, more 
homes are being built of wood than of any other material. Why 
don’t you decide now to start a home so that you can be more 


the old log cabin. 


thankful next year? 


(Name and Address) 





We Say Lumber 
Is Cheap 


and this proves it. 


HOG 


This 





am in 1914 would buy 8 
SHINGLES. 





In 1917 would buy 12,000 
SHINGLES 





Buy lumber— it’s Economi- 
cal! 


° 


(Name and Address) 


A TIMELY ADVERTISEMENT THAT TELLS AN EFFECTIVE STORY 
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LUMBERMEN OPPOSE A 15 PERCENT RATE ADVANCE 


Score Percentage Plan but Acquiesce in Cents Basis—Business Disruption a a Equity in Higher Rates De- 
manded for Lumber Compared With Other Commodities and as to Destinations 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—This was ‘‘lumber day’’ 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission and several lum- 
bermen and counsel for lumber interests participated in 
the hearing of the 15 percent advance rate case before 
Examiner Disque. 

Strong points made by the lumbermen included: (1) If 
the proposed increase is granted it should be for the 
period of the war only, and there should be not the slight- 
est doubt on this point; (2) any advance granted in rates 
on lumber should be in cents per 100 pounds and not on a 
flat percentage basis. : 

It was generally understood among lumbermen at the 
hearing, in talking among themselves, that high officials 
have determined that the thing to do in the present situ- 
ation is to grant the railroads an increase in rates suffi- 
cient to insure the exertion of a maximum of transporta- 
tion efficiency. This being the case, lumbermen did not 
hesitate to say privately, after having discussed the situ- 
ation here and looked the field over generally, that a sub- 
stantial increase may be expected by all shippers. 

Lumbermen in opposing the proposed flat percentage 
increase in rates took the ground that such an increase 
would greatly disturb commercial relationships at a crit- 
ical time. This point was stressed over and over again 
by lumber witnesses. 

Lumbermen and those representing lumber interests at 
the hearing included A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association; W. E. Gardner of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association; Judge L. C. Boyle, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. H. 
Townshend, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, and 
his attorneys, J. V. Norman and E. A. Haid, John §. 
Burchmore, of Chicago, and others. 

The first witness for the lumbermen was Mr. Townshend. 
Mr. Townshend made a strong statement in opposition to 
the proposed flat increase in rates. He made it clear 
that lumbermen are quite as patriotic as other men, and 
equally willing to see the railroads get a substantial rate 
increase if they can show they are entitled to it. The 
fact that lumber already is bearing its full share of the 
eost of transportation was dwelt on at length by Mr. 
Townshend. He pointed out that lumber rates now are 
higher than rates on several other commodities. The 
rates on these other things, he contended, should be in- 
creased before a further advance is allowed on lumber 
and other forest products. 

In contending that any rate increases allowed should be 
limited to the period of the war, Mr. Townshend called 
attention to the fact that Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and chairman of the ad- 
visory commission of the Council of National Defense, 
had first made this suggestion. 

Specifically, Mr. Townshend testified that under the 
proposed 15 percent rate advance the spread of lumber 
rates from Cairo would be increased % cent per 100 
pounds over St. Louis in every instance to points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory and 1 cent per 100 
pounds to eastern destinations. Incidentally, he pointed 
out that Cincinnati would have a lower advance than any 
other Ohio River crossing. 

Mr. Townshend said that water competition as affect- 
ing rates in the region of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
has largely ceased from Vicksburg, Miss. This statement 
was made on the strength of testimony given by wit- 
nesses for the carriers in other cases. On this point At- 
torney Norman, who was examining Mr. Townshend, 
stated that the Tlilinois Central Railroad owns all the 
water front at Memphis and prevents competition. 

Previous Increases in Lumber Rates Cited 

The attention of the examiner was directed by Mr. 
Townshend to the fact that in other proceedings large 
rate increases already have been granted on lumber from 
the South, but that Wisconsin and Michigan shippers got 
no increases in those eases. As a result of this situation, 
he said, southern hardwood men now are virtually shut 
out of the Chicago market. 

In pressing home his contention that the spread in 
rates should be maintained on the Ohio River, Mr. Town- 
shend declared with emphasis that he did not want the 
present discrimination increased. 

Mr. Moore, who is the traffic expert of the Southern 
Pine Association, called as witnesses Mr. Stevenson, rep- 
resenting Central Freight Association territory lines, and 
Mr. Connelly, chairman of the Eastern Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Moore questioned the two railroad rate ex- 
perts more especially about the policy to be followed by 
the carriers with regard to maintaining present rate re- 
lationships, in the event the commission grants them an 
advance in rates. 

The examination by Mr. Moore developed the fact that 
while the carriers are seeking an immediate general in- 
crease of 15 percent, as a matter of fact they propose to 
readjust their rates on the cents per 100 pounds basis 
just as soon as their tariffs ean be corrected. This, it 
was estimated, will require about ninety days. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Stevenson declared that 
Central Freight Association territory lines purpose to 
maintain the parity of rates in their particular part of 
the country. He explained that this does not mean that 
the carriers intend to maintain the present rate relation- 
ship generally, which he was pleased to characterize as a 
mathematical relationship, but only to maintain the rela- 
tionship recognized by the carriers in the construction of 
rates, or the system of recognized arbitraries and differ- 
entials. 

Mr. Moore called attention in his questions to the fact 
that if the present ‘‘mathematical relationship’’ of rates 
should be disturbed it would seriously affect certain ter- 
ritories. He favored the addition of a certain number of 
cents per 100 pounds to all rates that are to be increased. 
Mr. Stevenson said the existing differentials between 








basing points would not be maintained under the 15 per- 
cent increase plan. Fixed relationships (differentials) 
used in the construction of rates, he said, will be main- 
tained in the new tariffs to be constructed while the 15 
percent increase is temporarily in effect. 

In reply to a question asked by Attorney Norman, Mr. 
Stevenson said a flat increase in cents per 100 pounds 
would result in increasing the rates of some concerns, 
commodities and localities more in proportion than others. 
By illustration, he said to increase a 5-cent rate 1 cent 
would add 20 percent to the revenues of the carriers, 
while to add 1 cent to a 10-cent rate would mean an in- 
crease of only 10 percent. 

Mr. Gardner on behalf of the Georgia-Florida inter- 
ests also expressed the fear that a widespread disturbance 
in commercial relationships would result from the pro- 
posed 15 percent flat advance in rates. Shippers in his 
territory in the Southeast, Mr. Gardner said, would have 
to absorb increasing proportions of certain rates now on 
a parity with other rates. For example, he said the rates 
to Dayton, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., now are the same, 
but under the 15 percent plan the Detroit rate would be 
increased probably more than the Dayton rate. Yet 
shippers would have to sell lumber at the same price in 
Detroit as in Dayton, because of the fact that they have 
done so for twenty-five years. 

Witness Connelly in reply to Mr. Moore’s questions 
said his understanding is that the eastern carriers pro- 
pose to advance the several factors in rates by 15 percent, 
but expressed in cents per 100 pounds. In general, he 
said, the plan is to observe the rate relationships now 
existing in eastern trunk line territory. 

Mr. Moore having pointed out the great importance of 
what key rate is selected as the basis of the 15 percent 
rate increase, Mr. Connelly said that in the case of the 24 
cent proportional rate from Cincinnati to New York, for 
instance, it is proposed to increase that rate by the amount 
allowed by the commission and that would automatically 
fix rates to eastern Canada, the eastern States, New Eng- 
land ete., in fact everything east of the socalled western 
termini, because rates to New England and other. eastern 
points are generally either arbitraries above or differen- 
tials below the rate from the Ohio River to New York. 

Mr. Moore tried to ascertain what would be the key 
rate in the proposed increase in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, but Mr. Connelly said that rates are con- 
structed on a different system in that section. Mr. Con- 
nelly said that not more than 10 percent of southern lum- 
ber reaches Central Freight Association territory via 
routes that do not base upon Cairo. 

As counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Judge Boyle declared that an increase in 
freight rates should not be opposed if the requirements of 
the carriers in their critical emergency demand it. The 
prosperity of the carriers, he said, is a matter of vital 
consequence. At the same time, Judge Boyle said, if an 
increase is granted it should not be a percentage, and 
should take into account the heavy rates now borne by 
the lumber traffic, as compared with rates on substitutes 
for lumber and other heavy commodities like farm prod- 
ucts and live stock. 

In reply to questions by the examiner, Judge Boyle 
admitted lumber is bringing higher prices than formerly. 
He added that in this connection it should be remembered 
that for years lumber brought very low prices. 


Have Important Bearing on Waste of Wood 


Judge Boyle said the rate question would have an im- 
portant bearing upon the waste of wood. Low grades of 
lumber, he said, should be available to the public, but 
they will not be if transportation charges are made too 
high. 

He said he had been studying the economic problems 
of the lumber industry with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and was satisfied there is a distinct relation between 
those problems and proposed rate increases. The status 
quo should be preserved in any event so far as the lumber 
markets are concerned, Judge Boyle said, and further: 

This is a public question as well as an individual ques- 
tion. Practically all the woods produced by interests repre- 
sented in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
are competing with each other in the great consuming markets 
of this country. -These carriers brought that lumber of vari- 
ous kinds into that territory to develop the business of the 
railroads as well as promote the development of the pro- 
ducing territories. 

A 15 percent general rate increase would be a burden 
that would be to the disadvantage of the public. The south- 
ern pine industry, I believe, would be benefited by such an 
advance, but it would be death and destruction to the fir 
industry of the Pacific coast. Fir is the big thing in the 
northern lumber markets. 

I am not an expert and I can not suggest just how this 
matter should be handled, but I hope that the railroad men 
will have vision enough to see our problems as we see theirs, 
as it is as important as theirs, and help solve it in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties. I earnestly urge the examiner 
and the commission to consider prayerfully the economic 
aspects of this situation. 

Several lumber traffic experts were placed on the wit- 
ness stand by Judge Boyle. The first was George For- 
ester, secretary, treasurer and traffic manager of the 
Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association. 

Mr. Forester said that his association opposed a 15 
percent advance or any other percentage rate increase. 
He quoted statistics tending to show the big earnings of 
the Southern Railway, and expressed the opinion that the 
southern carriers generally do not appear to have urgent 
need for a rate advance. However, he expected southern 
carriers to seek such an advance. 

The proposed 15 percent rate increase, Mr. Forester 
showed by figures, would cause increases from 25 to 43 
percent in the rates from Carolina points to middle west- 
ern points. Mr. Norman brought out that the carriers 
proposed to increase the proportion north of the Ohio 
gateways of the thru rates from the South by 15 percent. 


Mr. Forester said that a large proportion of the product 
of western Carolina and eastern Tennessee forests comes 
into competition with lumber from West Virginia and 
trunk line territory. Therefore, he said, any advance that 
may be made on a percentage basis would put his clients 
at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Forester urged that extensive hearings should be 
given on the question of lumber rate advances. He said 
that the condition of the lumber industry broadly speak- 
ing is not dissimilar from that found by the commission 
in the complaint of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation against Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Rail- 
road, which finding was that of thirty-five mills studied in 
the Inland Empire from 1909 to 1915 their average earn- 
ings were 1.06 percent of the capital invested. Many 
Carolina and Tennessee operations, he said, are or have 
recently been in the hands of receivers, 


Presents Statement Showing Important Points 


At the afternoon session of the hearing Mr. Townshend 
presented statements showing important points of the 15 
percent rate increase as they appeared to the hardwood 
lumber interests. One statement showed the rates in ef- 
fect prior to the 5 percent advance of several years ago, 
the revenue per car, and present and proposed rates and 
revenue per car on shipments from representative produc- 
ing sections to important consuming markets, the revenue 
being figured on the basis of a weight of 52,000 pounds 
per car. 

Mr. Townshend said that according to this statement a 
ear of hardwood lumber shipped from Moorhead, Miss., 
to Detroit, Mich., pays $42.12 per car more than a ship- 
ment from Wausau, Wis., would pay to Detroit. With 
the 15 percent advance now proposed, he said, Moorhead 
would be paying $44.20 more than Wausau, to Detroit. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to Detroit shipments now pay $42.64 
per car more than Wausau. With the 15 percent*increase 
it would pay $46.80 more. 

Mr. Townshend gave numerous other examples along the 
same line. He said: 


The present relationship between Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings to points in Central Freight Association and 
Eastern Trunk Line territories has been in existence for a 
great number of years. Business has been adjusted to these 
conditions and to make the uniform advance of 15 percent 
from each and every crossing will, owing to the variance of 
rates from these crossings, result in a disruption of the 
present spread as between the crossings. This disruption 
ranges up to 1% cents. 

Take, for example, the rate to Peoria. The advance from 
St. Louis is 1 cent, from Cairo and Evansville 1% cents, 
Louisville and Cincinnati 1.9 cents. The present spread be- 
tween St. Louis and Cairo is 2 cents. Under the proposed 
rate this spread will then be increased to 2% cents. This 
same condition is also true of Evansville. The present 
spread between St. Louis and Louisville is 5.1 cents. Under 
the proposed advance this spread will be increased to 6 
cents, or .9 of a cent in favor of St. Louis. The same in- 
erease in the spread between St. Louis and Cincinnati of .9 
of a cent is also true. 

Taking Buffalo, N. Y., as another example, one notes that 
the rate from St. Louis under the present adjustment is 18.4 
cents; the proposed rate is 21 cents, an advance of 2.6 cents. 
The present rate from Cincinnati to Buffalo is 10% cents 
and the proposed rate 12 cents, an advance of 1% cents. 
The present spread between St. Louis and Cincinnati is 7.9 
cents. Under the proposed rate advance this spread is in- 
creased to 9 cents, or 1.1 cents greater than now in effect. 

The above cited cases are typical and reflect the disrup- 
tion of the present adjustment considering one crossing 
inter-related with the other. Taking the adjustment to the 
Eastern Trunk Line base points—at the present time the 
rates to Philadelphia are made an arbitrary of 2 cents under 
the present rate to New York; Baltimore is 3 cents under the 
rates to New York and Boston is 2 cents over the New York 
rate. The result of a horizontal 15 percent advance will be 
the absolute disruption of the adjustment. 

The spread between St. Louis and Cincinnati to eastern 
trunk line points is in each and every instance increased by 
1 cent in favor of Cincinnati. The present spread between 
Cairo and Cincinnati is increased in amounts ranging from 
8 of a cent to 1.4 cents. The present spread between St. 
Louis and Cairo is disrupted, as would be the present spread 
respectively between Cairo and Evansville, between Louisville 
and Evansville, and between Louisville and Cincinnati. 

Summing up the advances to Trunk Line territory pro- 
posed in this 15 percent case it will be found that in no 
irstance does the advance from the Ohio and Mississippi river 
crossings equalize. The extent of the disruption of the pres- 
ent adjustment can easily be ascertained from the statements 
submitted to the commission by a mere subtraction of the 
= of advances from one crossing compared with an- 
other. 

To thirteen of the nineteen points shown in my table the 
spread between Cairo and St. Louis rates is increased % 
cent in favor of St. Louis. To seventeen of the nineteen 
points Cincinnati gets the lowest advance of any of the 
crossings. To six of the points Louisville gets the lowest 
advance. To thirteen of the points Cairo gets the greatest 
advance and in no case does it get the least advance. To 
three of the destinations shown St. Louis gets the least ad- 
vance and to six it gets the greatest. To four of the points 
where the Cairo advance is not the greatest, the Cairo ad- 
vance is only 1/10 of a cent less than from the point which 
takes the greatest advance. 


While the hearing was in progress the commission made 
public a statistical digest of financial reports of 173 rail- 
roads which showed slightly less aggregate earning during 
last September than during the corresponding month of 
1916. Eastern roads, which are involved in the pending 
proceeding, reported net revenue for September of $45,- 
850,000, compared with $47,024,000 last year. Their gross 
revenues were $154,394,000 and their expenses were $110,- 
545,000 in September, 1917. Western roads also showed 
a decline in earnings. Southern lines alone showed 2 
gain. 

Mr. Moore of the Southern Pine Association was the 
last witness to take the stand for the lumber interests. 
He made reference to the exhaustive exhibits filed by him 
in the original 15 percent case to demonstrate that lumber 
already bears more than its just proportion of the freight 
rate burden. In the event that the commission finds that 
the carriers require more revenue in order to give the 
most efficient possible transportation service, Mr. Moore 
said he would ask two things: 

First, that we should not be asked to pay a greater pro- 


portion of the proposed advance than other traffic does. hat 
necessarily hinges upon the effectiveness of the showing we 
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have made with regard to our existing portion. Naturally 
if it is now disproportionate a straight percentage advance 
on all freight would in effect maintain the present dispro- 
yortion. 

, Second, the commission should also bear in mind the 
grave problem of the necessity of maintaining existing 
parities between competing woods and between different pro- 
ducing sections of the respective species of woods. That is 
absolutely necessary. 

The carriers have sought to show that carrier competi- 
tion has necessarily to be considered. Similar considera- 
tion should be given to the effect on commercial conditions 
in a big industry like lumber. This subject can not be tossed 
aside lightly. It is patent that under a straight percentage 








basis it is absolutely impossible to maintain existing parities 
between producing sections. I do not refer to parities that 
may have been or those enforced by the commission or by car- 
riers for reasons of carrier competition, but commercial pari- 
ties upon which is predicated the whole structure of lumber 
sales, and which must not be impaired, in the interest of all 
sections. 


The carriers do not appear to have given any thought to 
this question of commercial competition and interests. We 
hope .that they will give it more thought because that will 
decide whether we are in favor of this advance. The only 
system of advances that would maintain present parities is 
a flat advance of cents per 100 pounds. 

The carriers should not assess arbitrary bases predicated 


upon the maximum key rate, but ought to agree upon a rate 
that will bring a reasonable advance thruout all territories. 

Replying to questions by Examiner Disque as to what 
rate advance would yield 15 percent increase on the av- 
erage, Mr. Moore said that nobody living knew that. He 
suggested that the commission require the carriers to por- 
tray the lumber rate structure in a graphic way. He ad- 
mitted that would be ‘‘some job’’ which would require 
an exhaustive investigation. With the results at hand, 
he said, it would be possible to figure out the proper 
parity. 





CAR BUILDERS DISCUSS MERITS OF WOOD AND STEEL 


At a meeting of the Car Foremen’s Association held 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, last Monday night, the 
evening was given over chiefly to the discussion of a 
paper on ‘‘ Wood and Steel Car Construction,’’ by H. G. 
Sackett, timber engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 

t. Paul Railway Co. Mr. Sackett in the preparation of 
lis paper had access to the car service records of his 
iine and drew liberally upon them, and also upon certain 
statisties of the railroad lines of the country as a whole. 
This paper is available in a bulletin of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and it is not neces- 
ary, therefore, to review it in detail here. It may be 
said, however, that the record of maintenance of passen- 
ver coaches for an entire year showed that wood cars 
ran on an average 39.8 months before shopping and steel 
cars 37.3 months, and that the shopping cost was 37 per- 
cent greater for steel than for wood. This cost on sleep- 
ing ears was 34 percent greater. In these figures, also, 
the wood equipment was considerably older than the steel, 
necessarily requiring a correspondingly larger outlay for 
repairs. Another table showed the cost of repairs to 
twenty-five wooden passenger coaches for the first five 
years of service to total $25,121.17, and $41,855.51 for 
twenty-five steel coaches, or 67 per cent greater for steel. 
This paper also stated that it usually takes longer to 
make repairs on a steel car. ‘‘A wooden car can be very 
badly damaged and yet it will be in the shop a shorter 
time than a large steel car whose center sill and main 
body have only been pushed slightly out of alignment,’’ 
said Mr. Sackett. 

As to length of life, it is generally considered that 
wooden ears with ordinary repairs will last from twenty 
to thirty years. Steel cars have not been in service much 
more than ten years and their actual length of life has, 
therefore, not been positively determined, but from the 
condition of the older steel cars at the present time it is 
obvious that they will not last as long as the average 
wooden ears. The author gave a number of instances of 
the most usual forms of depreciation, resulting largely 
from corrosion. 

The conclusion to which the author arrived was that 
wooden ears ean be built more cheaply, that they can be 
maintained at a lower average maintenance cost and 
that they will have a longer average life. 

Turning to freight cars, the paper gives figures which 
show in general that four-fifths of the all steel cars built 
up to the present time have been of the hopper and gon- 
dola types. There are still in service more all wood 
freight ears than steel and the steel underframed com- 
bined. The steel underframe and wooden superstructure 
is recommended as the most durable type of construc- 
tion because of the difficulty of fastening draft rigging 
to a wooden underframe in such a way that it will not 
loosen in time and cause failure. Figures of one of the 
western roads were referred to, showing that but 60 per- 
cent of the composite gondolas in service required repairs 
while 72 pereent of the steel gondolas were brought to the 
shop. The difficulty of blocking or securing freight in the 
all-steel box ear was also referred to. 

There was a very lively discussion of the paper at the 
meeting. It will be impossible to give names in all in- 
stances in reporting this discussion inasmuch as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative was in a gather- 
ing with which he was not personally acquainted. 

The first speaker stated that some thirty years ago he 
was asked to prepare a paper to read at such a meeting 
and intended to talk on the coming of the steel car. Upon 
reconsidering, however, he changed the subject of his 
paper to something more conservative, deciding that the 
steel car had not yet really come. He doubted whether 
could be said that it had really arrived at the present 

ime. 

The next speaker, Mr. Redding, also highly compli- 
mented the paper, and stated his belief that car designers 
were coming more and more to recognize the valuable 
features and limitations of all materials, concentrating 
more and more on the strong steel underframe with a 
wooden substructure. It is necessary that a car shall be 
able to withstand the shocks to which it is subjected in 
rough handling of long trains and also the hump switch- 
ing which is now largely used. The railroads are begin- 
ning to realize that steel is not a good material to use in 
the presence of the sulphuric acid which is developed when 
coal is subjected to moisture and here conditions seem 
to favor.a steel frame with wooden superstructure. Espe- 
cially in drop bottom ears is a steel frame absolutely 
required because the frame of such a car is a mere skele- 
ton and can not be made sufficiently strong of wood. In 
box cars the speaker questioned whether steel superstruc- 
ture would be much used in the future. He favored, how- 
ever, building up a light skeleton structure of steel, with 
either a single or double sheathing of wood. This, in 
his opinion, was preferable to using a wooden frame, 
which does not stand up well because of the difficulty in 
making rigid fastenings. Under the swaying stresses 
the bolts tend to loosen up. The speaker further said- 
that one of the railroads, which perhaps was the pioneer 
in the use of steel box cars, a few years ago found that it 
had not made sufficient allowance for the stresses inci- 
dent to side sways, and in some instances the cars de- 
viated from line 18 inches to 2 feet. These cars were 
simply run by the side of a concrete wall which had been 


built for that purpose and pushed back into position 
again with screw jacks. 

In concluding the speaker predicted that the freight car 
of the future would combine the strength of steel where 
strength is needed, with the good qualities of wood where 
wood obviously is the better material to use. 

At this point it was discovered what the purpose was 
of requiring each one to register upon a card as he 
entered the room. The representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who had not supposed that anyone present 
knew his name, was called upon and responded briefly, 
giving as his opinion that the loosening of draft rigging 
upon wood frame cars was a matter that could easily be 
remedied by proper design and proper protection of bolt 
holes in wood by metal face plates or thimble bushings. 

The next speaker said that he was not at all interested 
in what materials freight cars were made of, as he had to 
do only with the airbrake appliances, but he insisted that 
the airbrake mechanism should be fastened to metal 
instead of to wooden blocks, in order that it might fune- 
tion properly and freely. He considered this one place 
where wood was entirely unsuitable, as the wooden founda- 
tion block was subject to shrinking and swelling and did 
not sufficiently hold the bolts. The result of this was 
that often in a long train not more than half of the air- 
brakes upon the cars actually complied with safety law 
requirements. 

The next speaker, Mr. Wallace, urged the desirability 
of conservatism in dealing with such questions. A few 
years ago there was a general condemnation of the new 


BUTTER FAT 42c, 
and BUTTER $1.00 


Competent authorities predict that but- 
ter fat will go. to 42c and butter at $1.00 
‘per pound before the winter is over. 


And even at present butter and feed 
prices you can’t afford to lose an ounce of 
all you can get out of your feed and butter. 


YOUR COWS 
_ Will Reward You for Careful 
Attention. 


There is no accident about successful dairy 
and profit making cows. It’s the man that han- 
dles the cow and looks after her welfare that is 
making the most from dairy cows, WHEN SO 
MUCH IS TO BE MADE if they are properly 
handled. 


If it takes ONE HALF of what you feed your 
cows to keep them warm, when it should only 
take ONE FOURTH, you are LOSING TWENTY- 
FIVE PER CENT of all the feed you give them. 


This One Fourth can go into 
Butter Fat and Butter 


If your cows are left out in the winter storm 
and cold with no shelter but the trees and straw 
stack, you LOSE THIS ONE FOURTH and may 


lose the cow. 


If you BUILD A SHED, or Barn, for the cow 
she will pay you back with the Butter Fat and 
Butter she will make you on the TWENTY-FIVE 
PER CENT FEED she would otherwise be com- 


pelled to use to keep herself warm. 





110 Bushels of Cow or Cattle Shed 
orn 40 ft. long by 16 ft. wide 
That Cc iia under roof and 8 ft. high. 
at you would otherwise 
lose in trying to keep For $1 10.00 


your cow warm will Build E } for 10 Head 
a Cattle Shed 40 Feet * teu ae i teak a 


Long, 16 Feet Wide, Un- Steers. 

der Roof, and 8 Feet High. The roof projects over 
Boxed with Tight Ship in front, making shelter 
Lap or Boxing, Framed for more. 

with 2x6, and 4x4. Sheeted If your barn is arranged 
with 1x4 and Roofed with so you can attach this 
Extra *A* Red Cedar shed to it you can build it 
Shingles. for $85.00 


Lumber Is Not High. That Tells the 
Reason Why You Can Build So 
Much with So Little. 


One of LOMOCO'’S services is to help you 
plan your Barns and Sheds. 


LOGAN - MOORE LUMBER COMPANY 


Call Phone 18 BUTLER, MO. 











A RETAILER’S FORCEFUL ADVERTISEMENT 


type of locomotive, which was declared to be absolutely 
ridiculous, but for some reason or other these locomotives 
continue to be built and increasing numbers are now in 
service. Wood might answer very nicely for a 40- or 
50-ton coal car, but imagine it being used as a material 
for a 100-ton coal car. The car in any case should be 
constructed for the conditions on the road where it is 
going to have its greatest mileage. 

The speaker further remarked that there were steel 
ears and steel cars and he very much questioned whether 
car designers made proper allowance for depreciation 
in strength of materials due to corrosion. He was under 
the impression that they figured the thickness of metal 
plates and the size of beam upon what would get by while 
the car was new, entirely disregarding the effect of ten 
years of service with perhaps indifferent paint protection. 

The. next speaker had a carefully prepared answer to 
Mr. Sackett’s paper, which he began by announcing that 
he was not advocating any particular material and had 
no access to the records of car service experience of any 
road. He then proceeded to attack the principal paper 
in force from all sides, insisting that the stcel passenger 
car is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than 
the wooden car, and, furthermore, that it is a quieter 
car in service, points which were received with some 
apparent incredulity among those present. The principal 
argument of this paper, however, was that the passenger 
ear with a wooden underframe reinforced by steel trusses 
under the stress of collision was bound to buckle upward 
with consequent splintering of the sill, while the steel car 
designed to carry its load without truck rod reinforte- 
merit from beneath showed no particular tendency to 
breckle upward in failure. It was learned that this 
speaker was a Mr. Miller, representing the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 

Mr. Silcox, of the Illinois Central Railroad, was then 
called upon. He made an interesting talk which was not 
very favorable to the wooden car, which was natural, as 
his is a steel car road. He admitted, however, that wood 
was a very useful material for car superstructures in the 
freight car classes, altho he made one interesting point 
showing that lumber in one respect is an enemy of itself 
because of the fact that his line is to a considerable extent 
a lumber carrying line and therefore prefers to use steel 
ends in its gondolas, having found that wooden ends are 
often badly damaged by the impact of the shifting lum- 
ber load when used for lumber hauling. 

In passenger equipment, Mr. Sileox emphasized the 
fact that safety was the first factor to which the factors 
of cost of construction, operation and maintenance must 
be subordinated; furthermore, where a wooden ear is 
used in a steel car frame, it is in danger of being annihi- 
lated in collision. This danger is considerably reduced 
if a steel underframe and steel ends are employed, but 
is not entirely overcome’ because the steel ends have 
‘‘nothing to back them up.’’ 

One very sensible point that he made was that it should 
not be considered necessary to carry car construction to 
such a point of staunchness that cars would be able to 
resist any possible abuse that might be placed upon them. 
Rather should the effort be made to reduce the abuses in 
the handling of cars in service. There has, however, been 
a great deal of this sort of thing in recent months, with 
the necessity for rapid action in the switching and 
handling of cars. He further said that there usually is 
too much generalization in cases of this sort. Each par- 
ticular class of equipment must be carefully chosen for 
the service it is intended to perform. It is practically im- 
possible tor a road which handles and maintains its car 
on its own line in good shape to limit itself to the class 
of equipment which will give good service under such 
careful conditions, because these cars run off onto other 
roads with heavy service conditions and must be able to 
endure the abuse that is there given them. 

Another point the speaker made was that repairs upon 
steel equipment are inordinately expensive upon some 
roads because they have not yet properly equipped their 
repairs shops, which were originally designed for wooden 
ear repairs. 

The importance of good equipment—equipment which 
can be maintained in such condition as to keep bad order 
cars at 3 percent and below—is being realized at the 
present time more than ever, and more than ever before 
are mechanical men being promoted to higher positions 
in road operation. 

The speaker criticized some wooden car designs which 
had used a fiber stress for yellow pine as high as 3,600 
pounds, which he stated the wood would not actually 
endure in practice. A 40-ton coal car of wood is good, 
but the 50-ton coal car designed on such a higher stress 
would be pretty apt to prove unsatisfactory. Wood is 
all right for refrigerator cars if they are built sufficiently 
strong; otherwise they sag and break down the insula- 
tion and when that is once gone it is no longer a refrigera- 
tor car. 

The original paper mentioned the tendency of steel box 
cars to sweat when loaded with warm flour at the Minne- 
apolis mills. This speaker offered the useful suggestion 
that this trouble would be entirely done away with by 
leaving the car doors open for a half hour or so after 
loaded, so that the temperature would be equalized with 
the outside. He stated that experience had shown that 
this would entirely prevent that trouble. 
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TO RESHINGLE AFTER 107 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Bangor, ME., Nov. 12.—Ernest French, of South Ches- 
terville, has decided to replace the shingles on his house, 
the present roof covering showing signs of wear and 
slight decay after just 107 years of excellent service. Mr. 
French does not expect to get any more shingles like those 
laid in 1810. In the first place, Maine has not much 
of that kind of pine, and then, again, it would cost a 
mint of money to get them hand shaved, even if anybody 
knew how to do the work. An artist who passed that way 
last summer said that it would be a pity to tear the old 
shingles off, as they had acquired just the precise shade of 
‘‘weather grey’’ that can not be imitated in stains or by 
any process known to science. However, lovely soft greys 
will not keep the winter rains out of the French garret, 
so off come the relics of 1810. 

The ancient French house is interesting in other details 
of its construction, the floors being of native white pine, 
perfectly clear and very wide boards, fastened to the 
timbers with wooden pegs. Furniture made by hand 
from native pine and hardwoods still occupies the spacious 
rooms, and in the cupboard are dishes that a collector 
would prize, while upstairs are sheets and pillow-slips 
of linen spun from raw flax a century ago, and blankets 
of wool, carded and weven by hand, that grew upon sheep 
of that day. Dearborn French, who took up a large tract 
of land in South Chesterville and later built the house, 
made just one mistake. He did not make the ceilings high 
enough to accommodate a ‘‘grandfather’’ clock, and so 
when one day he brought home an altitudinous timepiece 
of that style it was necessary to cut a space out of the 
sitting room ceiling to admit of the clock standing up- 
right and in all its glory of spire and pinnacle. The 
French house was, as the old timers say, ‘‘ built honest of 
good stuff,’’ and today it is in better condition than 
many of its modern neighbors. 





FINDS WOODS LABOR MORE SATISFACTORY 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 12.—The State Industrial Com- 
mission here reports that its State employment bureau at 
Milwaukee broke all records last month in furnishing 
men for work in the woods, a total of 900 woods laborers 
being sent to the northern part of the State in October. 
It has also learned that the average time spent by these 
men in the woods is seven days and this percentage is 
higher than from any other employment agency. With 
better pay in the woods this year and other conditions 
making the life more attractive the commission expects 
to see the percentage of men remaining on the job in- 
crease materially during the coming season. 

The industrial commission reports that some of the 
big lumber companies in the State are trying out women 
for piling lumber and find the experiment a success. Two 
of the big companies in Milwaukee were first to try the 
experiment, taking women who had been doing scrubbing. 
They get longer hours, better pay and outdoor work, 
which they seem to prefer, and their work is proving as 
satisfactory as that of men. 





NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14.—Shipments of lumber 
by northern pine mills for October show a falling off 
from last year. Reports were received by the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association from twenty-seven mills, 
which shipped 62,706,711 feet, compared with shipments 
of 83,802,269 feet by twenty-six mills in October, 1916, a 
decrease of 21,095,558 feet or 25.2 percent. Shipments 
for ten months of the present year totalled 717,876,022 
feet, compared with 834,792,176 feet for the same months 
last year, a decrease of 116,916,154 feet or 14 percent. 
Lath shipments were 8,746,400 for October and 145,005,- 
375: for ten months this year, compared with 14,747,400 
for October and 152,245,475 for the ten months in 1916. 

Production fell off in even greater ratio. For October 
this year it was 58,732,065 feet of lumber, compared with 
92,071,763 feet last year, a decrease of 33,339,698 feet or 
36.2 percent. For the ten months it was 596,267,339 feet, 
compared with 740,121,607 feet for the same months last 
year, a decrease of 143,854,268 feet or 19.4 percent. Lath 
production for October was 13,367,748, and for the ten 
months, 120,102,316, compared with 22,272,500 for Octo- 
ber and 189,243,300 for the ten months in 1916. 





SHIP KNOCKED DOWN FREIGHT CARS TO FRANCE 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14.—A shipment of 500 knocked 
down freight cars—a total of 8,600 tons of freight—is 
being loaded on barges at the foot of Dekalb Street for 
France, there to be used on American operated railroads. 
The shipment, which is part of a large order placed by 
the United States Government, is being loaded as fast as 
the cars are completed in the shops of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. of this city. The cars will be taken down 
the river and loaded at some southern port onto ocean- 
going ships direct from the barges. 

Another order of 2,000 knocked down freight cars—a 
total of 31,500 tons of freight—now being manufactured 
by the Pressed Steel Car Co. of McKee’s Rock, in the 
Pittsburgh industrial district also will be moved by water. 
These cars also will be used in France and are being man- 
ufactured for the Government. The shipment from the 
Pittsburgh district probably will be moved by the barges 
and towboats of the Aluminum Ore Co. of America, and 
negotiations to that end now are being conducted. 

The movement of this immense amount of freight by 
water is part of the Government’s plan to develop the 
river traffic, with the end in view of diverting as much 
freight as possible from the railroads, thus preventing 
further tightening of the car situation. 

Capt. A. A. Poland, of the Engineers’ Corps of the 
United States Army, is the representative of the Govern- 
ment in St. Louis in the promotion of the use of the river. 
Captain Poland is a traffic man of more than thirty years’ 
experience in railroad and river service and has been 








doing some splendid work along this line in the seven 
months that he has been in the army. He is a member of 
Hoo-Hoo and is well known in the lumber trade. 

It is understood that the present order for the 2,500 
knocked-down freight cars, now being filled in St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh, in addition to a large quantity now being 
manufactured in the works of the Pullman Co., near Chi- 
cago, will be followed by other large orders. 


“SLICKER” WORKS PENNSYLVANIA RETAILER 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Nov. 13.—Recently, a very ‘‘convine- 
ing’’ man came to Pittsburgh from ‘‘ Up-State’’ and rep- 
resented himself as a buyer of lumber for the Govern- 
ment, which he said was for emergency needs. The ma- 
terial, as he explained, was for airplane construction. 
Unable to get stocks from mills in time, he was visiting 
retail yards and finally induced one of those in Pitts- 
burgh to accept his special order, and have a lot of stock 
sawed and ‘‘shaped up’’ for him with the help of a 
night and day foree. The stranger incidentally secured 
the cashing of a check, amounting to $200 and then dis- 
appeared, leaving the retailer worsted and much dis- 
gusted, with quite a lot of stock cut to a size and rep- 
resenting quite an additional loss. The man in question 
gave the name of Turk. He is a product of Pennsyl- 
vania, the police say, coming from Franklin County. 
Since his visit credentials are necessary for war order 
buyers here. . 


SEATTLE MAN INVENTS WOODEN SHOE 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Nov. 10.—To provide the wants of 
workingmen who are unable to afford leather shoes, and 
also to assist in making up the shortage of leather, Wil- 
helm Jensen, of Seattle, is equipping the Seattle Wooden 
Shoe Co. for the purpose of turning out 400 pairs of 
wooden-soled shoes daily. The shoe is the Americanized 
French peasants’ sabot and is designed to meet the rigid 
requirements of farmers, dairymen, cannerymen, irri- 
gators, packing house workers, and all who are subjected 
to damp ground or wet floors. Weighing but three-fourths 
as much as a leather shoe, the Seattle-made product is a 
combination of alderwood soles and heavy waterproof 
uppers. The soles are about three-fourths of an inch 











WOODEN SOLED SHOES TO BE MANUFACTURED AT 
SEATTLE 


thick. They are fitted with a wooden insole that conforms 
to the lines of the feet. 

In the cross-section of the shoe shown herewith, A is 
the lower sole; B is a waterproof cement filler; C is the 
wooden insole; D are screws that fasten soles together ; 
E is a flannel sole; F is counter to fit foot; G is fiber 
counter in canvas pocker; H is the waterproof canvas top; 
and I are leather stays. The shoes are made in all styles, 
from oxfords to hip boots. 


FOREST FIRES A SERIOUS MENACE 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 14.—Serious forest fires have 
been raging in the Cumberland Black Mountains east of 
here along and contiguous to the Kentucky State line 
where great damage is being done to valuable young tim- 
ber. The drouth for the last three weeks offers food 
for the flames as leaves and dead underbrush are unusu- 
ally dry for the time of year. It is believed that hunters 
or moonshiners set the fire out. An effort will be made 
to check the progress of the flames which have already 
burned over a large area. The State department has 
been notified. Timberland owners all along the border 
of the two States will lose heavily unless the flames are 
extinguished. 


TO DISCUSS CUT-OVER LAND DEVELOPMENT 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 13.—-A conference of lum- 
bermen for discussion of plans for cut-over land devel- 
opment will be held in Birmingham in January. This 
meeting will be attended by all the Alabama manufac- 
turers who hold under lease or direct ownership any 
important area of lands that have been cut over and 
which are available for any use. The announcement 
of this conference came after Capt. James B. Hutchin- 
son, of the United States army, had conferred with 
local manufacturers on the subject of developing the 
idle areas and making them serve in the food produc- 
tion campaign next year. 

Many concerns in Alabama have already begun the 
development and utilization of this cut-over land for agri- 
cultural purposes. The Kaul Lumber Co. started the 
movement three years ago when it fenced certain areas 
of its timberland and began raising fancy blooded 
livestock. Others followed its example, and the lum- 
ber manufacturers haye been responsible during the last 
two years in bringing the livestock industry up to its 
present state in Alabama. 

At the conference it is announced that definite plans 
will be made for the rapid development of the waste 
lands, in order that the best results may be gotten out 
of the areas for all the people. 











LABOR ADJUSTMENT BOARDS GIVE OUT FINDINGS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 10.—The ghosts of two former 
strikes walked in Seattle this week when the adjustment 
boards gave their findings. It might be said in passing 
that ‘‘patriotic’’ Seattle labor demonstrated its true 
colors when it voiced protests against the findings of the 
boards. 

In the ship building controversy the Federal Labor 
Adjustment Board, while granting an increase of from 
10 to 30 percent above the wages being paid in some 
yards, made an actual decrease in the amounts the men 
are receiving at other plants. In summarizing the deci- 
sion, the secretary of the board said: 

The board did not feel justified in forcing on the tax- 
payers of the country, who henceforth must pay for the 
ships built, the higher wage that the consideration of merely 
local aspects of the situation might have warranted. It 
urges employers and employees to accept the decision in the 
spirit of loyal coéperation and do their utmost to help the 
Government win the war by turning out the ships so 
urgently required. 

In yards where wooden ships are being constructed 
the minimum rate for caulkers is fixed at $6.50, ship- 
wrights, joiners, boat builders and millmen, $6, and 
laborers and helpers, $3.25, all for eight hours’ labor. 
Double time is allowed for holidays and overtime is 
to be agreed upon later. 

In fixing the wage scale the board took into consid- 
eration the facts that the Government must have ships; 
that labor must be obtained, if not voluntarily, then by 
conscription; and that wages paid must be fair, just and 
equitable. The board investigated the cost of living in 
the cities affected, and found that it had inereased by 
31 percent. Consequently the board made an advance 
of 31 percent over the wages in force. 

In the settlement of the Seattle street car employees’ 
strike the arbitration committee made a straight ad- 
vance of 4 cents an hour, and acceded other requests 
of the employees. 

Seattle is now involved in a third strike, the telephone 
operators having walked out to obtain higher wages and 
recognition of the union. The telephone company is 
giving the best service it can under the circumstances 
and has refused to concede any of the union’s demands. 


TO BUILD HOUSE FOR DEAD SOLDIER’S MOTHER 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., Nov. 13.—Planing mill men here will 
donate the lumber that will go into the home of Mrs. 
Alice Dodd, aged 56, living at 907 Lemeke Avenue. 
Mrs. Dodd bears the distinction of being the first Ameri- 
can mother to lose a son fighting with the United States 
regulars in France. Her son, James B. Gresham, and two 
other privates were killed in France while in action on 
Saturday, Nov, 3. Mrs. Dodd is in poor circumstances 
and during the last year has been compelled to take in 
washing for a living. <A fund is being raised in this city 
by the patriotic citizens to build a home, and this fund 
today has reached almost $1,500 and it is expected that 
by the last of the week the sum will be double this. The 
lot has also been donated and it is expected the home 
will be built at once. It will be known as the Gresham 
memorial home. 


MOBILE BECOMING SHIP BUILDING CENTER 


MosILE, ALA., Nov. 12.—Following the announcement 
last week by Judge E. H. Gary, firance chairman of the 
United Steel Corporation, that the shipbuilding plant at 
Mobile would be constructed ‘‘as rapidly as practicable,’’ 
there has been a considerable influx of engineers and 
laborers to the site during the week, and in addition to 
the engineering corps there are at present 100 men en 
gaged in clearing about 500 of the 10,500 acres pur 
chased. 

The Crichton Lumber Co., which received orders for an 
unlimited quantity of lumber to be delivered at the site. 
has been rushing train loads of yellow pine there, and it 
is reported that the construction of about 1,000 dwellings 
to house laborers will begin at once. 

The activity displayed here by this corporation and th« 
other four or five ship building corporations gives evi 
dence that Mobile is soon to ‘‘go over the top’’ in th 
ship building line. 

The Crichton Lumber Co., which gave up its retail trad: 
in Mobile because of its larger business with the Govern 
ment and the United States Steel Corporation, sold ani 
delivered 3,500,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and timbers 
during October. This concern employs 110 men and has « 
weekly payroll approximating $2,000. It does an exten 
sive export trade, mainly with the West Indies, and an 
interior business with the Virginias and Carolinas. 


CHAIN LETTER SCHEMERS AGAIN AT WORK 


New York, Nov. 12.—Lumbermen all over the country) 
appear to have received a series of chain letters asking 
that money be sent to H. M. Wolfe Co., 80 Pine Street. 
New York City, the funds to be used for war or hospita! 
purposes. An investigation indicates that while this 
scheme may have been started under right influences, post 
office officials got into the game early enough to direct 
that all money received up to the time of the investigation 
be returned to the senders. It is also stated that the 
Postoffice Department has directed that letters addressed 
to the company be returned to senders and a number of 
lumbermen have had their letters returned. The Nationa! 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association notified its mem- 
bers some time ago to discontinue chain letters to this 
company, but on account of the character of the appeal 
it seems that a very large number of lumbermen were 
easily led to comply with the request of friends and sent 
the money addressed to the Wolfe company. It is unfor 
tunate that it is so easy to start these schemes, especially 
because the Government discourages the use of the chain 
system for obtaining funds, and considering the past diffi- 
culties in discontinuing a chain letter scheme, it is possible 
that it will require months of labor and a heavy postage 
cost before the Wolfe chain is finally stopped. 
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SHIP BUILDING PLANT UNDER WAY 


New England Marshes Rapidly Being Transformed 
Into World’s Greatest Destroyer Plant 








Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—About 8,000,000 feet of 
inmber will be needed to complete the world’s greatest 
<sip building plant at Squantum, Mass., which is a part 
« Quiney and is a marshy neck of land jutting out into 
‘he southern portion of Boston harbor. This plant, an 

ixiliary of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., formerly the 
| ore River Shipbuilding Co., is to build 40-odd destroyers 
in quick time for the United States Government and the 
; nt must be made ready for the laying of the keels of 
tie destroyers by Jan. 1 next. The Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Co., of Boston, has the contract for the erection of 
the eamp. 

rere the Squantum marshes are in rapid process of 
trcasformation into a $9,000,000 ship building plant. 
|. fore work started there on the plant there were a few 
si:uetures on the marshes used first by the Harvard 
Ay ation Association, that being before the war started. 
‘Thon the structures were occupied by the aviation corps 
of the navy. The aviation camp there is being disposed 
of ly the Navy Department for location farther south. 
Now that bleak bit of Massachusetts coast line is being 
turned into the appearance of a small city with the erec- 
tion of a number of bunk houses for workmen, a moving 
picture house and a dining hall of large capacity, and 
offices of the construction company. : 

The ship building plant when completed will occupy 
150 aeres, and of this about 50 or 60 acres, it is estimated, 
wili be under roof. One building of the plant itself, the 
plate and angle shop, a structure 200 by 660 feet, is in 
process of construction, the structural steel being all up 
and the roofing partly on, consisting of perling, covered 
with roofing plank covered in turn with tar and gravel. 

About 6,000,000 feet of lumber has already been ordered 
for the plant and is being delivered in Government cars 
as need requires. This lumber consists of 4,000,000 feet 
of hard pine, southern longleaf, and 2,000,000 feet of 


spruce. The hard pine was ordered thru the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau. The spruce is dimension, and 


is being furnished thru Boston dealers mostly, some com- 
ing for the early preparatory work from local yards in 
the suburb of Dorchester, the bulk from Boston whole- 
salers. 

Of the southern pine ordered a large part consisted of 
heavy timbers for framing, 12x12, 10x12, and under. 


fully equipped performances will be given three or four 
nights a week. There is a restaurant at the plant feeding 
1700 daily, a la carté. There is also a large lunch 
counter. There is a combined Italian bank and post office 
in operation at the plant. A fully equipped hospital with 
a doctor and nurses in attendance to give first aid to 
injured workmen has been erected. A complete system 
of sewerage has been installed. So great is the small sized 
township that has been erected that the foremen cover 
the ground on horseback in order to superintend the work. 
There is a police force and plenty of private detectives. 

Fire prevention is one of the matters connected with 
the plant that the contractors are giving much attention 
to, particularly in view of the several fires that occurred 
at the great cantonment at Ayer, Mass., during its con- 
struction and after. At the Squantum ship building plant 
a sprinkler system having 16,000 heads is to be installed. 
A salt water fire system is also to be installed. A call 
force of firemen is now being organized among the work- 
men, Two chemical engines have been loaned to the 
plant by the Boston fire department, and they are housed 
in a newly built house. The plant is connected with the 
city of Quincy fire alarm system, and a fire whistle of 
most improved type has been installed. 





HIGH WAGES SHOULD ENCOURAGE HOME BUILDING 


Labor Has Splendid Opportunity to Save for Homes— 
Many Firms Grant Advances 





In advocating action to encourage saving for a home 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several times called atten- 
tion to the present high wage level, and its concomitant 
of universal employment of labor, as factors specially 
favorable to launching sucli a movemenf at this time. 
Even after making all due allowance for the high cost 
of living, the fact remains that the imperative demand 
for labor for enterprises connected with the war has 
operated to raise practically the entire range of wages to 
an almost unexampled level. In other words, it has very 
frequently happened that wages have been raised, not 
because the men could not meet living expenses on tlfe 
existing wage, but because they could make more money 
elsewhere. Labor, like any other commodity, seeks the 
highest market, and there has Leen, and is, plenty of com- 
petition, the demand exceeding the supply. A few ex- 
amples of what is transpiring in other lines of industry 
will not be without interest to lumbermen. The follow- 











YIEW OF GREAT DESTROYER PLANT AT SQUANTUM, MASS., UNDER CONSTRUCTION—BUNK HOUSES FOR 
WORKMEN IN FOREGROUND 


Owing to the emergency existing for hurried work, about 

"0,000 to 500,000 feet of the southern pine was secured 

‘rom points in New Jersey. About 800,000 to 900,000 
‘vet of southern pine roofers is included in the pine orders. 
or roofing some 2-inch No. 2 common shortleaf has 

‘ven ordered, as well as 2-inch spruce plank. All roofs 
' the plant will be covered with tar and gravel. 

It is estimated that 2,000,000 more feet of lumber at 
‘ast will be needed as time goes on for the completion 
f the great plant. One of the features of the plant is a 
corduroy road a mile and a half long built first of all 
so the automobile trucks might get in safely with their 
‘oads of lumber, erushed stone, steel and gravel. This 
road was made of second hand planks purchased of a 
‘ocal concern specializing in wrecking and second hand 
materials, From early morn till late at night there is a 
steady stream of heavy trucks going in and out on this 

long corduroy road. 

A spur track a mile long is being constructed from the 
Atlantic station of the-Old Colony division of the New 
Y ork, New Haven & Hartford Railroad over the marshes 
to the plant. The building of this road necessitated the 
const ruction of a small bridge over a creek near the site 
of the plant. It is over this spur track that the steel for 
the destroyers will come when construction of the ships 
Starts next year. 

Thirteen large buildings will have to be erected for 
the use of the destroyer builders. Besides this a large 
number of bunkhouses will have to be erected for the 
workmen, with a large dining hall, other restaurant 
buildings, offices and storage shacks, for the construc- 
tion of the plant. When the building of the destroyers 
begins, between 6000 and 7000 men are to be employed 
at the great plant. 

The steel needed for the construction of the plant will 
total 20,000,000 pounds, it is estimated, including the 
structural steel for trusses, beams and columns, but not 
including anchor bolts, steel sash, bar reinforcement 
ete. To fix the glass in the window sashes, 120 tons of 
putty will be needed. 

In order to keep in good humor the employees at work 
constructing the plant the Aberthaw Construction Co. 
has erected a moving picture theater on the scene that 
accommodates 400 at one sitting. When this theatre is 


ing recent instances of wage increases and bonuses are 
taken from a compilation by the Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, contained in its bulletin dated Oct. 20: 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. increased 
shop employees 10 percent, amounting to $2,000,000 a year. 

The French River Textile Co., Mechanicsville, increased 
12,000 employees 10 percent. 


All cotton mill operatives in Plainfield, Wauregan, Moosup, 
Jewett City and Central Village, Conn., will receive 5 per- 
cent and 10 percent increases. 

The U. S. Brewers’ Association expected to increase wages 
on 100,000 men as result of conference at Atlantic 

y. 

United States Steel Corporation men numbering 40,000 in 
plants in and near Chicago, received a 10 percent increase 
in wages Oct. 1, being the fifth increase of 10 percent this 
year. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation will increase all em- 
ployees 10 percent, making 60 percent increases in a year. 


The American Woolen Co. announces a 10 percent increase 
for all employees, effective Oct. 8, affecting 40,000 workers. 


Cotton mills at Lawrence, Mass., announce a general in- 
— of 10 percent in wages of 30,000 workers, effective 
ct; BS. 


The Public Service Railway Co., of New Jersey, increased 
the pay of all workers on Oct. 1, amounting to $300,000 a 
year. 

Independent iron and steel concerns at Youngstown fol- 
lowed the United States Steel Corporation with a 10 per- 
cent wage advance on Oct. 1. 

The United States Steel Corporation wage advances 
brought about increases for 45,000 men in the Connellsville 
coke region of 10 percent, amounting to $3,600,000 a year. 

Station employees, clerks and telegraphers of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad will get a wage increase of 8 percent 
to 10 percent. 

Telegraphers on the Pennsylvania Railroad, east of Pitts- 
burgh, have been granted an increase amounting to $3 a 
month each, 

The Gulf Refining Co. and associated companies increased 
the wages of 1,000 men 20 percent. 

The Cambria Steel Co. increased the wages of 15,000 men 
10 percent on Oct. 1. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has increased the 
pay of 12,000 refinery men 10 percent. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation announces an 
increase in wages of 5 a and the adoption of a premium 
system ‘enabling skilled men to make 30 percent more, 

The National Bank of Commerce, New York, has announced 
a bonus to its employees receiving less than $4,000 a year, 
of from 16 percent to 20 percent and affecting 600 clerks. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ARE BELOW NORMAL 





October Reports from Many Cities Show Decrease— 
Also Contain Some Encouraging Signs 


In view of adverse conditions in the building field, 
the volume of permits issued during October affords some 
ground for encouragement, in that it at least evidences a 
determination to carry forward operations despite diffi- 
culties that exist. While the October figures show a very 
considerable decline compared with the same month last 
year, a much greater shrinkage might reasonably have 
been- expected. The increasing difficulty of securing 
the structural steel needed for the larger operations mate- 
rially contributes toward cutting down the total. Accord- 
ing to compilation of official reports by the American 
Contractor, Chicago, the total value of building permits 
issued in 109 principal cities during October was $56,- 
251,179, compared with $87,692,090 for the corresponding 
month of last year, a decrease of 35 percent. The de- 
crease for September, compared with last year, was only 
27 percent, but for August it reached 33 percent. The 
total number of buildings for which permits were issued 
during October, in he 109 cities reporting, was 20,435, 
compared with 29,509 for the corresponding month of 
last year. It is interesting to observe that, notwithstand- 
ing the decrease in total volume of permits issued, almost 
25 percent of the cities reporting show actual gains. 
The most striking increase is that of Boston, -vhich 
rolls up a total of $12,319,000, compared with $7,591,000 
for the corresponding month of last year. Most of the 
larger cities, however, show heavy decreases, largely due 
to the handicap in construction of steel frame buildings 
by reason of the difficulty of securing steel shapes for 
prompt delivery. Following is the detailed showing: 


c-—-October, 1917—, -——October, 1916—, Per 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated cent. 














City. buildings. cost. _ buildings. cost. Loss. 
Mien, GRR iccicces -» 358 $ 673,255 484 $1,077,088 37 
Allentown, Pa. ° 40 77,725 At 118,535 34 
Altoona, Pa ° 22 7,65 3 92 
Atlanta, Ga. .... 191 238,606 210 2% 
Atlantic City, N. 110 124,113 180 2 
Baltimore, Md. 162 729,281 872 *7 
Bayonne, N. J. 15 69,300 30 21 
Berkeley, Cal. 85 91,000 117 49 
Binghamton, N. Y 240 243,867 292 130,928 *86 
Birmingham, Ala. . 460 148,583 566 148,733... 
Boston, Mass., and vi- 

CIBIEF ccccccocccccccs 841 12,319,000 557 7,591,000 *62 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 133 208,315 190 572.463 64 
Brockton, Mass........ 50 3: 80,825 31 
Bullale, BR. Zececccecce 329 972,000 *4 
Canton, Ohio........... 63 322,685 60 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 48 267,000 10 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 157 55,403 *96 
CHO, Bilvscccecesece 344 11,408,300 76 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 975 823,880 30 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. 13 
Columbus, Ohio......... 197 
ae 40 
Davenport, Iowa....... 61 
a eee 70 
Denver, Oele.ccccsceces 183 
Des Moines, Iowa...... 49 
Detroit, Mich. ....cc00 961 
Dubuque, Iowa......... 8 
Duluth, Minn, ......... 119 ! 

East Orange, N. J...... 45 78,215 68 
East St. Louis, Ill..... 46 234,550 68 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 28 71,055 45 
(5 Ore 96 156,959 162 
Evansville, Ind 79 24,715 145 

Re. WESNO, ING. ccccvce 33 106,355 75 
Bt, Werth, Tek... 2.00. 39 108,730 80 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... 145 109,670 265 
Elarrisburg, Pa.......:. 26 146,160 45 


Hartford, Conn. ....... 109 
Haverhill, Mass. : 








Holyoke, Mass.. 13 13 
Indianapolis, Ind 449 677 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 56 51 
Kansas City, Kan. 32 52 
Kansas City, Mo.. 250 384 t 
Lawrence, Mass... 19 32,825 36 3g 
Lincoln, Neb...... oe 25 429,930 41 517 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 587 988,142 717 a 3 30 
EMUISUINO, TEPscc sc ccces 98 83,720 188 321,500 74 
Manchester, N. H...... 76 127,769 121 194,989 34 
Memphis, Tenn......... 210 163,585 180 320.560 49 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 283 1,068,669 438 ,658,272 35 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 437 917,435 670 1,454,675 387 
Montgomery, Ala....... 193 28,813 157 30,845 6 
NOWAEE, N. Jeccccccces 225 1,084,708 291 663,790 *63 
New Bedford, Mass.... 35 80,475 98 407,312 80 
New Britain, Conn..... 63 65,378 85 276,825 80 
New Haven, Conn...... 100 140,500 148 641,605 78 
New Orleans, La....... 47 98,327 67 121,402 19 
New York City: 
Boro of Manhattan... 278 1,582,798 319 6,776,606 177 
Boro of Bronx....... 209 35 1,192,082 67 
Boro of Brooklyn..... 716 3,186,199 47 
Boro of Queens...... 721 1,755 
Boro of Richmond.... 86 
BOUNR. ctcteesecescs 2,010 13 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 41 
Norfolk, Va. cocccoccce 46 
OakianG, Cal, .cccccese 177 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 100 
Omaha, Neb. ......e+-: 89 
Pasadena, Cal. ........ 122 
Passaic, N. J. 





Paterson, N, J “ 
Peat, Th, scecs . 30 











Philadelphia, Pa. 750 4, 
Portland, Me. .. 2s 
Portland, Ore. *327 
Pueblo, Colo. . 50 
Quincy, Mass. 69 #,% 
Reading, Pa. . ‘ 32 ,125 
Richmond, Va. ........ 95 594 
Rochester, N, Y....... 2,070 5,740,235 2,697 8 
Sacramento, Cal, ...... 95 347,469 160 
Saginaw, Mich. ....... 27 26,495 31 63,965 58 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 54 19,380 97 260,435 54 
San Antonio, Tex...... 224 239,035 167 
San Diego, Cal......... 124 41,425 153 
San Francisco, Cal..... 409 852,319 642 #1 
| 47 29,509 53 
Savannah, Ga. ........ 13 3,495 37 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 90 104,643 121 
BOPORCOR, PR. cecceseee 35 236,975 55 

Seattle, Wash. ........ 787 509,405 858 1 
South Bend, Ind....... 160 94,176 116 
Spokane, Wash, ....... 107 66,195 132 
Springfield, Ill. ....... 59 95,095 43 
Springfield, Mass, ..... 76 185,900 145 

BG. TOG Miscccccace 603 557,070 731 1 

St. Pagal, Minw.....cse- 136 431,050 213 
Stockton, Cal, ......... 58 50,401 61 2 
Superior, Wis. ........ 88 35,294 91 on 
Syracuse, N. Y........ 164 221,834 203 x 
Tacoma, Wash. ....... 113 88,815 118 s 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 34 37,500 62 73, 
ya: Serre 193 465,264 404 774.5 
Topeka, Kan, ......... 19 10,900 31 37.E 

roy, N. aaeeneseuses 32 15,339 50 52, 
Ween, BM. Becesecscces 32 108,675 15 238,2 
Washington, D. C...... 329 809,760 533 1,099,744 
Wichita, Kan. .. 12 662,345 34 8 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 45 41,851 88 
Wilmington, Del, 88 356,190 90 
Worcester, Mass. - 142 189,669 182 
Youngstown, O. ....... 364,300 160 

Total scccccccccvcs 20,435 $56,251,179 29,509 $87,692,090 35 





*Gain. 
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TO MOBILIZE SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOR 


Strategic Move to Speed War Preparations Planned— 
Lack of Housing Is Handicap 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The United States Gov- 
ernment has under consideration as a war measure of 
first importance the mobilization of 100,000 skilled and 
unskilled workmen at points where they can be utilized 
to best advantage in pushing work on the big war pro- 
gram. 

Industries are being enlarged on a scale not approached 
heretofore. This is more especially true of the New 
England States and the South. In many instances pres- 
ent supplies of labor must be doubled to keep the en- 
larged plants going to capacity. 

The Council of National Defense and the Department 
of Labor are handling the arrangements for the mobili- 
zation of workers, and have the active assistance of offi- 
cials of the American Federation of Labor, acting in 
an advisory capacity. 

A director of labor transportation soon will be ap- 
pointed. This official will not be a labor man, but a 
business man of real capacity and broad vision free 
from prejudice for or against organized labor and with 
sufficient vision to grasp the size of his job and keep 
the wheels going once they are started. 

This official will be chosen by the Council of National 
Defense. The work which he and those to be associated 
with him will do is regarded of such importance that 
it will be conducted directly from the office of W. 8. 
Gifford, director of the Council of National Defense. 

There had been hope that the labor situation would 
to a large extent adjust itself, but demands upon pro- 
duction are increasing so rapidly that the problem of 
securing adequate and dependable help is an increasing 
rather than a diminishing one. 

While the high wages heretofore and at present paid 
to workers in munitions plants have had the effect of 
drawing large numbers of workers from other avocations, 
a big proportion of them have proved to be of the 
floating class. 

One munitions plant not far from the national capital 
during the last year has employed a total of 11,000 new 
men, all but 350 of whom already have left the plant 
and gone elsewhere. One of the reasons for this, perhaps 
the most outstanding, is the fact that adequate housing 
facilities were not accessible to this particular plant, 
which can not be named specifically. The plant was 
largely extended without its officers and backers giving 
proper attention to the housing problem. If a large 
number of attractive little homes had been provided 
in the general plant scheme thousands of these so-called 
‘“floaters’’? doubtless would have remained with the 
plant. 

It has been found that for the most part the more 
desirable class of working men are situated fairly com- 
fortably. Many of them have built permanent homes. 
Their children have up-to-date schooling facilities. They 
object to working in one place and having their fam- 
ilies reside elsewhere, especially in these times of ex- 
cessive prices. ; 

In one New England plant it will become necessary 
to double the present pay-roll during the next three 
months. This will mean housing for 16,000 additional 
men, a real problem. Many of these men will have to 
be induced to. leave their homes in the central part of 
the country. Consequently, the Government has found 
it necessary to try and arrange permanent housing 
for the new men near their work, just as the shipping 
board is seriously considering the commandeering of the 
Hudson River and similar passenger steamers to house 
much of the additional labor required for the ship yards 
during the winter months. While these steamers could 
not be used as barracks for married men with families, 
it is felt they can be utilized very nicely for unmarried 
men. 

Wherever possible and the work offers reasonable 
promise of permanency, arrangements will be made to 
permit workers to bring their families to the new homes. 

So far as possible, war contracts will be placed in cen- 
ters of population at convenient points thruout the coun- 
try, thus reducing the number of* workers who must be 
moved about in order to insure a maximum of productive 
efficiency. 

In the light of President Wilson’s address to the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., today, the plans for the mobilization of 
labor take on a greater significance. - The President, 
among other things, pledged himself to stand with labor 
if the workers would stand with him. His address was 
a plea to the patriotism to the organized workers of the 
country to come forward and do their bit, or where 
they are already doing it, to take on a little more of 
the burden. 





STEADY CAR SUPPLY IS DEMANDED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has decided to enlarge its Washington 
office. Mr. Perry will be given an assistant and an addi- 
tional stenographer and the work of his office consider- 
ably increased. 

Many telegrams are reaching the Georgia-Florida office 
here from members of the bureau who have alongside 
track and awaiting cars 100 to 3,000 piling for the big 
steel fabricating yard under construction at Hogg Island 
in the Delaware River and the smaller yard of the Sub- 
marine Boat Co. at Port Newark, N. J. 

The contractors, especially at Hogg Island, are com- 
plaining that Georgia-Florida mills are not delivering 


piling as rapidly as promised. The fact that the mills 
have large quantities of piling awaiting cars is positive 
proof that the fault is not theirs. 

When the contract for Hogg Island was taken it was 
stated that Georgia-Florida would require 5,000 cars for 
shipment. The contractors want 750 cars per week, and 
Mr. Perry is confident the mills can double that number, 
or do even better, if cars can be procured for shipment. 

Recently an official of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion went to Jacksonville with Mr. Perry and looked 
around for himself. He made a big noise about cars and 
a considerable number were furnished for. a few days. 
The number has dwindled since, while production of piling 
has greatly increased as the mills have struck their gait. 

Mr. Perry is doing everything possible here to secure 
more ears, but the fleet corporation will have to take hold 
of the car problem with a firm hand and insist upon 
action if deliveries are to be speeded up to the desired 
volume. 

It is recalled in this connection that R: H. Downman 
on one occasion when lumber was beginning to move in 
large volume for cantonment construction went to Daniel 
Willard, chairman of the advisory commission of the 
Council of National Defense and of its transportation 
committee, and demanded more cars. He would not take 
‘“No’’ for an answer and the cars were forthcoming. 
Perhaps if Chairman Hurley, who is ‘‘some business 
man’’ himself, would go to the bat with Mr. Willard he 
could get more action. 

While in the city attending the hearings in the ad- 
vanced rate case, J. H. Townshend, of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is making it his business 
to register a vigorous protest with the car service com- 
mission of the American Railway Association, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Railroads’ War Board 
a@d the priority committee of the Council of National 
Defense against the car situation at hardwood mills. 
Certain mills find it utterly impossible to secure cars. 
Some mills have Government orders they can not fill on 
account of lack of cars. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroads’ War 
Board, has authorized the following statement: 

During the last week 1,500 flat cars have been rushed to 
lines operating in the southeastern part of the country in 
order to facilitate the transportation of the piling and 
heavy lumber needed for the new ship building yards. 


_—w 


TO HEAD RED CROSS CHRISTMAS DRIVE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Theodore N. Vail, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., has. ac- 
cepted the. chairmanship: of the Red Cross. Christmas 
membership committee. Mr. Nail hopes to. start the big 
drive for 10,000,000 mesbérs. with his own. subscription, 
le was a liftlé afraidsthat. somebody. élse may~ beat; him 
to it, and sem it in early. ' 





| The object 6f the Christanas drive is to increase the Red 
(ross membership .to 15,000,000. The annual membership. 
fee is $1; with an‘ additional $1.if the subscriber wishes 
to receive the monthly RedCross magazine. Z 
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| T0 REDUCE RATES ON CATTLE SHIPMENT 


Agriculture is in*reéeipt of advicés from. Atlanta, Ga., 
to the effect that the traffic managers of_the southeastern’ 
railway lines, in_ session there, have agreed. upon a 
substantial reduction -in -the rates east of the ‘Mis- 
sissippi River, to apply on cattle shipped from Texas 
prior to Jan. 31. This concession was made upon rep- 
resentation by the department and the cattle raisers 
as an emergency measure on account of the drouth con- 
ditions in the Southwest. It is assumed that these rates 
will be published on less than statutory notice. 

Large numbers of these cattle already have been 
shipped into southern States and many thousands of 
head are now grazing on cut-over lands belonging to 
southern lumbermen, who are thus once again ‘‘ doing 
their bit’’ to help win the war by keeping up, the vol- 
ume of the meat supply that is threatened by the 
southwestern drouth. 





WAR CASUALTIES ARE COMPARATIVELY 
SMALL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—Readers of the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN who frequently see references in news- 
papers or hear verbal warnings about the great danger 
which will be faced by the American fighting forces ‘‘ over 
there’’ should receive them with more than a grain of 
salt. Of course the boys will be in danger. A certain pro- 
portion of them will not come back. Others wilt return 
wounded. But some of the misguided pro-Germans and 
pacifists are spreading false reports as to the number of 
killed and wounded among the British and French, for 
the obvious purpose of ‘‘scaring’’ Americans. 

Senator Willard Saulsbury of Delaware in a letter ad- 
dressed to Secretary of War Baker late last- week called 
attention to this pro-German campaign and the insidious 
manner in which it is being carried on. 

In reply Mr. Baker points out that the total number 
of deaths in action and deaths from wounds among the 
British forces sent to France has been about 7 percent. 
Because of improved tactics the ratio of loss now is less 
than seven men to the 100. Secretary Baker also says: 

The rumors to which you refer in your letter have been 
called to my attention several times in the last few weeks. 
I have ignored them because all of us-know that the Amer- 
ican op ad are not children to be frightened out of the 


path of duty we have chosen, merely for the reason that the 
duty is grim. 


As we take the place that is our natural heritage in the 
war for world liberty it is inevitable that many of our sons 
and brothers will fall. How heavy this sacrifice may be 
none of us can foretell. 


In the opinion of military experts, the actual deaths and 


other casualties among the fighting forces are relatively 
small, when the destructiveness of modern warfare is 
taken into account. Medical surgery has developed quit: 
as rapidly as offensive and destructive war implements. 
The army medical men have achieved wonders and in al! 
the leading countries are sending back to the fighting line: 
a vast majority of all men wounded at the front. 

The pro-German campaign of pessimism takes every dis 
couragement, no matten how small, and with Prussiai 
thoroness magnifies it as carefully as the gravest dangers. 





DISPOSES OF BOOK PAPER COMPLAINT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The Federal Trade Com 
mission has made public the following agreement: 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed, subject to the approva! 
of the Federal Trade Commission, by and between the tris! 
counsel representing the Federal Trade Commission and th: 
several respondents represented =f their counsel of record 
signatory hereto, that the Federal Trade Commission sha! 
enter the following order disposing of this complaint : 

It is hereby ordered by the Federal Trade Commission— 

I) That the dissolution of the bureau of statistics of th: 
book paper manufacturers, as set forth in the answers ani: 
amended answers in this complaint, be, and the same i 
hereby, approved : 

hat each and all of the respondents signatory here- 
to shall forever cease and desist from continuing their re 
spective memberships in the said bureau of statistics of th 
book paper manufacturers, or from reorganizing the sai: 
bureau, and shall not create or join or become members o 
any such bureau or similar organization having for its pur 
pose the objects, or any of them, charged in the complain‘ 
of this case as having been the objects of the said bureau 0: 
statistics, and shall forever cease and desist from carryin; 
on such activities as are charged in the complaint to hav: 
been carried on by the said bureau, and from engaging in an) 
concerted movement (1) to enhance prices of book prin 
paper, or (2) to maintain such enhanced prices, or (3) t 
bring about substantial uniformity of such prices, or (4) to 
effect or maintain such enhancement or such uniformity o 
prices thru the medium of telephone communication, or b) 
correspondence, or by personal meetings, or thru other com 
munications, or in any other manner whatsoever. 

(III) That the respondent Charles F. Moore be, and is 
hereby, ordered to forever cease and desist from continuing 
said bureau of statistics of the book-paper manufacturers, or 
from reorganizing such bureau, or from creating, managing, 
conducting, working for, or becoming connected in any ca 
pacity with any other bureau or similar organization havin: 
for its purpose the objects charged in the complaint as hay- 
ing been the objects of said bureau of statistics or similar 
objects, and from being connected with or assisting in any 
concerted movement to enhance prices of book print paper 
or maintain such enhanced prices or to bring about substan- 
tial uniformity of such prices or from aiding and assisting 
in any capacity in effecting or maintaining such enhancement 
or such uniformity of prices thru the medium of telephone 
communication or by correspondence or by personal meetings 
or thru other communications or in any other manner what- 
soever. 


LARGE FLOUR CONSUMERS MUST PROCURE 
LICENSE 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 12.—On and after Dee. 10 
the bakers of the country who consume more than ten 
barrels of flour or meal a month must procure a license to 
do business. This rule includes hotels, restaurants, other 
public eating places and clubs which serve bread or other 
bakery productsiof their own baking. 

=. Application fer Hicense must. be made to the Food Ad- 
“ministration, Washington, D. C., law department, license 
divison, on forms prepared by.it for that purpose, which 
may be.6btained.on request. 
’ The licensing-of bakers was ordered in a formal proel: 
mation issued by President, Wilson tonight. 








‘+ \ APPOINT’ HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov./12.—The Council of Nation: 


ae “vi tt | * . Defense Has-taken another important step in the dire: 
; WasHEneton, D.*C., Nov. 12;—The Department* of * : tn #3 2 ge ollasd 


_ tion of-improving the’ transportation system of the coun- 

’ try. ~'This ‘was the ‘appointment*of a highways transport 

-- eommittee,- According-to-the official. announcement male 

- by--Director. W. 8.. Gifford, ‘‘the purpose of the commit- 
tee is to assist the railroads and other means of traus- 
portation in the movement of supplies during the w« 
and to work with the highway authorities to maintai: 
the public roads in shape for such use.’’ 

The personnel of the committee follows: Roy }). 
Chapin, president of the Hudson Motor Co., chairma 
Logan Waller Page, director of the office of pubic 
roads, Department of Agriculture; Henry G. Shirley, 
chief engineer, Maryland State Roads Commission, 6:4 
George H. Pride, president of the Heavy Haulage (»., 
New York City. 

Discussing the personnel of the committee, Direcior 
Gifford said: 

The membership of the committee insures a broad know !- 
edge of all problems pertaining to the construction of hi: '!\- 
ways and the traffic over them. Codperative work will be 
once started with the various departments of the Governm: 
interested in the utilization of the roads of the United Sta 
for military purposes. 

This will complete the list of transportation committ.°s 
under the Council of National Defense and will give «! 
forms of transportation proper representation in the Gove °- 
ment war activities. 

In a general way, the plan is to have this new comm:t- 
tee endeavor to get the transportation agencies of !' 
entire country to codperate so that public highways m: 
be generally used for short-haul traffic on motor truc< 
and the inland waterways more largely utilized for tra‘ 
that can be shipped by water and thus relieve the ra 
roads. 

For example, it frequently happens that a large volume 
of traffic arising in a given industrial center is to »¢ 
shipped only a few miles—20 to 50 miles. Ordinarily, it 
would be placed on cars on industrial switches, or in 
many instances, would be sent thru freight terminals ‘0 
be loaded. This causes much congestion. It is believed 
that in regions where roads are reasonably good much of 
this short haul traffic can be handled directly by motor 
trucks, thus adding materially to the general transpor- 
tation efficiency. 

It is definitely known that many inland waterways 
could be used much more generally than they are at 
present. The plan in contemplation is to bring about 
codperation and codrdination in transportation with 4 
view to producing a maximum of efficiency. j 

It is not the purpose to construct new roads, but this 
may be done here and there where the experts determine 
that such construction would contribute materially to the 
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suecessful prosecution of the war. The test in this regard 
will be whether the men, money and materials required 
for road building could be better employed in some other 
line of work of greater value to the nation at war. 





WANTS AMERICAN MERCANTILE FLEET TO RE- 
TAIN HIGH POSITION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The National Foreign 
‘rade Council, in codperation with the Federal Shipping 
Board, will urge at the coming session of Congress 
‘egislation to enable the American mercantile fleet now 
inder construction to retain its high position on the 
even seas, once it has been regained. 

In a report and resolution submitted to the shipping 
hoard, the Council says: 

The removal of all inequalities and injustices from the 

merican navigation system, enabling American shipping to 
maintain itself upon an equitably competitive basis with 
other nations, with due regard to American standards of 
living and compensation, is absolutely essential to the per- 

anency of the forthcoming rehabilitation. 

Chairman Hurley of the shipping board is a member 
of the National Foreign Trade Council and of the com- 
mittee which made this report after a careful study of 
existing laws and regulations. 


Attention is called to the fact that it has been de- 
veloped that less than 60 percent of British ocean traf- 
fic is carried in British bottoms. The committee says: 


If the carriage of 60 percent of American foreign trade 
in American ships would render the United States reason- 
ably free from the peccuety of employing a foreign mer- 
chant marine for its carrying trade, the program of the 
shipping board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation at 
present under execution would accomplish the result. 

The present American program, which is calculated to pro- 

duce 14,000,000 tons of ships within two years, will fur- 
nish, on this basis of estimating, ample provision for the 
normal 60 percent of American foreign commerce in Ameri- 
can bottoms, with a liberal surplus of American shipping 
for | es in the carrying trade of the rest of the 
world. 
The question, when peace comes, will be of operation 
rather than of provision of more ships. The ship building 
industry of the country, enormously stimulated by war con- 
ditions, will face curtailment rather than further expansion. 
The huge development for construction of wooden ships, 
made possible only by war and the ravages of the sub- 
marines, must be almost wholly abandoned or reorganized 
for other services. 

When the Government comes to sell or charter the ves- 
sels of its merchant fleet to private organizations there will 
be the opportunity to arrange conferences in the different 
trades, which will establish rates in harmony with costs 
of operation and at levels which will encourage the growth 
of American trade with all markets, fair to both shipper 
and ship owner; control tonnage, insuring a sufficient sup- 





ply for all requirements, and in general effect and maintain 
a standardization of conditions that will make for the suc- 
cessful operation of the rehabilitated American merchant 
marine. At the same time sufficient supervision of foreign 
bottoms may be maintained thru control of clearance and 
by other means to prevent undue advantage to foreign ships 
with regard to American commerce. 
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PROVIDES FOR EXTENSION OF EXPORT 
LICENSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The War Trade Board 
recognizes the need in many instances for the extension 
of an export license beyond its expiration date. Accord- 
ingly the bureau of exports of the board has drawn up an 
application for extension of export licenses. These 
forms, which will receive consideration in the same man- 
ner as original applications for licenses, are available at 
the Washington office of the bureau, 1435 K Street, 
N. W., and at the branch offices. 

The War Trade Board has determined that the follow- 
ing commodities are properly included in the list of those 
requiring export licenses when destined to the countries 
named in the second division of the proclamation of Aug. 
27, 1917. These commodities are also added to the con- 
servation list: Wire rope, arsenic and compounds thereof, 
carbon electrodes, highspeed steel, and tool steel. 





FLEET CORPORATION IS RADICALLY REORGANIZED 


Civilians Replace Naval Engineers to Promote Greater Business Efficiency and to Rush Ship Building—Plan to Use Fir 
in Place of Yellow Pine—Specifications Are Redrawn 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has again been reorganized, this time with 
a view to pushing forward with greater speed the work 
of constructing both wooden and steel steamers to beat 
the German submarines and to keep men and supplies 
going to France and other allied territory to make cer- 
tain the ultimate victory of the allied cause, which the 
United States has espoused. 

The new reorganization, which officials hope will be 
final, was not due to any friction between Chairman 
llurley of the Federal Shipping Board and Rear Ad- 
miral W. L. Capps, U. 8S. N., retired, general manager 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, but to a convie- 
tion, backed by the recommendation of a special board 





CHARLES PIEZ, OF CHICAGO ; 
Vice President of Emergency Fleet Corporation 


of civilian engineers and experts, that the work was 
not progressing with sufficient rapidity to meet the 
critical emergency. 

Admiral Capps has been succeeded by Charles A. 
Piez, the well-known Chicago engineer and contractor, 
in the active direction of the construction program. 
Admiral Capps will continue as general manager, con- 
fining himself to administrative and technical duties 
as a naval constructor. His ability as a constructor 
is recognized the world over, but he is no longer in 
vigorous health and probably should not have been 
drafted by President Wilson and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels for the great task of providing the big- 
gest merchant fleet in the history of the nation. 

As vice president of the Fleet Corporation, Mr. Piez 
will be the active executive officer and is expected to 
furnish the driving force required for the big task. 

Admiral Capps has had on his staff several naval 
constructors, who in turn have been succeeded by 
civilian engineers, thus eliminating much of the old- 
time red tape which has been impeding the work. 

James Heyworth, general contractor of Chicago, has 
succeeded Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, retired, in 
charge of the wooden ship building program. Admiral 
Bowles formerly was president of the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation. Unfortunately, in his short term 
of service with the Fleet Corporation he has had numer- 
ous clashes with lumbermen. 

Mr. Heyworth is no stranger to lumbermen. For 
seven years, beginning with 1897, he operated in the 
South, principally in Alabama, Florida and Texas, as 
a member of the firm of Christie, Low & Heyworth, 
which constructed numerous locks and dams and the 
harbors of Fernandina and Port Arthur. He has been 
operating in the North as a general contractor since 
1904. Mr. Heyworth feels he is fairly familiar with 
the yellow pine industry of the South. 

Under the new organization, Oharles Day, a Philadel- 
phia engineer, will haye charge of the construction 











of fabricated steel ships. He is now in England mak- 
ing a close study of British methods of constructing 
standardized ships. 

Another new figure in the fleet corporation is A. J. 
Mason, of Chicago, also an engineer. Mr. Mason has 
been placed at the head of the field work and will in- 
spect all ship building plants and generally supervise 
their operation. 

The new plan of organization was determined upon 
following a careful investigation by a board composed 
of Messrs. Piez, Mason, Day and Frank Kirby, a New 
York engineer. This inquiry is said to have disclosed 
a sharp lack of up-to-date business methods in the 
fleet corporation. A lack of harmony was shown to 
exist between officials and ship builders; building at 
some yards was found to have been delayed by lack 
of materials; the labor situation was in a bad muddle; 
specifications for wooden ships were found to have 
undergone many disturbing changes. In brief, the 
investigating board found that a clean deal was re- 
quired all around if the work of construction was to 
be speeded up and maximum production insured within 
a reasonable time. The new organization does not ex- 
pect to turn out numbers of ships over night, but Chair- 
man Hurley and other officials are confident that re- 
sults will become apparent in the near future. 

This does not mean that Admiral Capps and his for- 
mer associates have not done an enormous amount of 
work. The fact is that Admiral Capps was literally 
killing himself by working sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day. Designing and the letting of contracts had 
been practically completed, at least for the time be- 
ing, before the reorganization. 

The general feeling was that live-wire business men 
were needed to direct the work of getting ships built 
within the shortest possible time. Builders and lumber- 
men had complained that they could not transact busi- 
ness satisfactorily with certain men on Admiral Capps’ 
staff. 

It is understood that no new contracts for building 
ships are to be awarded, certainly not for the present. 
Contracts already awarded, it is said, will be completed. 
Whether additional contracts will be let in the future 
will depend largely on the way the wooden steamers 
turn out in practical operation. 

With a view to hastening the construction of wooden 
ships already contracted for the plan is to substitute 
Douglas fir for yellow pine in the big timbers needed 
for ships on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in certain 
eases. This decision is understood to have been reached 
on account of the difficulty experienced in getting a 
sufficient quantity of big pine timbers in a short time. 
How general the substitution of fir will be is not 
known, and, in fact, when this dispatch was written no 
orders had been placed with the Douglas Fir Emergency 
Bureau here. 


The plan contemplates shipment of Douglas fir across 
the country in special trains under priority orders. 
Whether this substitution will become general will 
depend in large part on the speed with which yellow 
pine mills are able to get out the larger timbers. 

Some time ago the American Shipping Bureau vetoed 
the proposition to substitute fir for pine in the larger 
timbers. The bureau let it be known that it would not 
certify and insure ships constructed in part of fir and 
in part of yellow pine. The matter was then dropped. 
The more urgent demand for tonnage, however, caused 
the shipping board and fleet corporation again to take 
up the matter, despite the attitude of the American 
Shipping Bureau. This decision was reached on the 
ground that wooden ships are needed for immediate 
_emergency service and will serve satisfactorily for a 
few years even if not certified by the American Lloyds. 

Mr.. Heyworth is confident it will be practicable to 
mix yellow pine and fir. The fleet corporation will use 
all the big timbers the yellow pine mills can produce 
within the time in which they are required, but ap- 
parently is convinced in advance that all the big stuff 
required is not obtainable in pine. 

Some of the flitch timbers required under the newest 
specifications, which have not yet reached the yellow 
pine mills, must be 12x32 and even 34 inches. Some 





lumbermen connected with the purchasing department 
of the War Industries’ Board therefore were not sur- 
prised at the decision of the Fleet Corporation to sub- 
stitute fir timbers. It would be extremely difficult, they 
said today, to supply these big sizes in yellow pine. 
This has been one of the evils of the wooden ship 
program. About the time a mill was organized to 
cut certain sizes important changes were ordered. It 
is not surprising that southern pine men in touch with 
developments express bitter disappointment at the de- 
cision to use fir. The fleet corporation has definitely 
agreed to take 250 yellow pine schedules. Orders for 
the necessary timber and lumber were placed some time 
ago. Three distinct yellow pine ship schedules have 





JAMES O. HEYWORTH, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Will Have Charge of Wooden Ship Construction 


been issued since the program was started and the 
number of changes already made in them have been 
stated as high as seventy-five. 

While the newest specifications—standard wood 
steamship, No. 23—is not yet in the hands of the mills 
shipping board officials are complaining that deliveries 
are coming too slowly. The yellow pine lumbermen 
have been trying for months to find out just where 
they stand, and they will not know definitely until No. 
23 is generally distributed. 

The yellow pine men have struggled along and done 
the best they could under existing conditions, largely 
as a patriotic proposition. Had they been dealing with 
private ship builders instead of the Government they 
doubtless would have told them long ago to determine 
definitely what they wanted before placing orders. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the pine men feel that 
they have had to stand the gaff from the outset, and 
now that final specifications are alleged to have been 
settled Douglas fir is in a fair way to get much of the 
glory. 

There has been some talk of substituting oak for 
yellow pine, but the experts have determined that the 
difference in weight is so great as to threaten the 
equilibrium of the vessels. Of course, considerable 
oak and other hardwood will enter into the construe- 
tion of all pine ships. 

The total gross footage of yellow pine required for 
each schedule under the latest specifications is 1,531,410 
feet. The total gross footage of white oak is 9,624 
feet. 

The timbers and lumber are to be billed at item 
prices, which in a few instances run as high as $100 for 
frames. A considerable number of items run as high 
as $90 and $91.25, but the average is something above 
$40, as agreed upon in the conferences recently held 
here with the committee of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau. 
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IMPORTANT UNDERTAKINGS OCCUPY ASSOCIATIONS 


Subject of Trade Ethics Keeps One Secretary Busy; Another Devotes Himself to Government Requirements, and a 
Third Furthers Food Conservation—Logging Association to Be Organized 


RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION SECRETARY ACTIVE 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 12.—Charles A. Bowen, secretary 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
is a busy man these days, handling details of associa- 
tion activities. Early last week he directed a confer- 
ence of St. Louis and Chicago dealers at St. Louis, 
regarding organization matters. Later in the week 
he visited Dayton, Terre Haute, and Indianapolis to 
get new members of the association, and early this 
week he left his home office here for Minneapolis for 
a conference with dealers of that and neighboring 
cities, regarding a disputed matter of trade ethics that 
has arisen there. 

The subject of trade ethics will be handled more 
thoroly and with a larger application at a meeting of 
members of the organization from all parts of the 
country to be held in the near future at a time and 
place yet to be fixed. Mr. Bowen believes there is a 
great field for beneficial activity to the lumber trade 
in this matter. He will have the able assistance in 
the problem of L. C. Boyle, recently appointed legal 
advisor of the association. 

Mr. Bowen and other officials place great store in 
the aims, objects and effectiveness of the lumber trade 
correspondence school for dealers and employees just 
started in Winnipeg, Can., by the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Each member of the National 
association will get a notice this week from Mr. 
Bowen, announcing that applications from lumbermen 
in the United States for enrollment in the school’s 
courses may be made thru the National association. 





SECURES EQUIPMENT FOR SHIPPING COOPER- 
AGE STOCKS 

Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has 
issued a bulletin advising members of his efforts to alle- 
viate the car shortage, which has prevented sugar pro- 
ducers from obtaining stock for containers, thus in a 
measure contributing toward the sugar famine existing in 
some parts of the country. There has also been a par- 
ticularly urgent need, he says, for cars for flour barrel 
stock. Mr. Sheahan, who has been in Washington, inter- 
ested the Food Administration and enlisted its support 
in obtaining the necessary equipment, and at the request 
of the Food Administration the car service commission of 
the American Railway Association has taken the matter 
in hand with a view to relieving the situation. 

In return for assistance in obtaining empty cars, Mr. 
Sheahan points out the necessity for lending close codper- 
ation by securing the maximum efficiency out of what 
equipment is available; that is, by the heaviest possible 
loading, prompt loading and unloading. 

Mr. Sheahan also advises that the exports license divi- 
sion has ruled positively that any articles in the way of 
cooperage made out of ash, spruce, walnut, mahogany, 
oak or birch require a license, except finished barrels 
actually set up ready for filling. Mr. Sheahan continues: 

They explain that they have to draw the line somewhere, 
so they put everything in the way of cooperage stock (if made 
from above woods) in the same class, whether finished or 
unfinished staves, heading, wood hoops or shooks. We called 
their attention to this ruling and to the fact that a shook is 
practically a finished article, but they declined to make any 
change in the ruling at this time. 

You will note that cooperage material finished or unfin- 
ished (if made of pine, gum, or other woods not specified 
above) does not require an export license to allied countries 
nor to neutral countries other than European. (This also 
applies to flat steel hoops and wire hoops, as the license 
list has not as yet mentioned wire nor any flat steel com- 
modities as light or as narrow as barrel hoop.) Additions 
are being made from time to time to the list of articles re- 
quiring licenses, so it is possible that more of our commodi- 
ties will be included eventually. 

The Washington office of the association will gladly 
answer any inquiries or handle any export license matters 
for members when requested. 





PINE BLISTER RUST COMMITTEE MEETS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 13.—Members of the Commit- 
tee for the Suppression of Pine Blister Rust held a 
meeting in the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week, representatives coming 
from pine States and from Washington, D. C., and Can- 
ada. Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the committee, of 
Boston, Mass., explained that the purpose of the meet- 
ing at this time was to hear a general report on the 
progress being made in the fight against this menace 
to the American pine forests. Incidentally he said that 
many were convinced that the appearance of pine blister 
in America was directly due to German plotting, for 
Germans had purchased pine seeds in America and had 
returned them after treatment abroad, shortly before 
the appearance of the blight. As a result of this, the 
committee will urge Congress to enact such laws as will 
prohibit importation of any plant materials entirely, 
in order to cut off the apparent stream of pine blister 
that is entering the southern forests. 

Clyde Leavitt of Ottawa, who is forester for the Con- 
servation Commission of Canada, presided at the open- 
ing meeting Monday afternoon, and reports were pre- 
sented from members of the committee on the state 
of the tree disease in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Ohio, Kentucky and from the 
several Provinces of Canada. 

Dr. Haven Metcalf, chief pathologist of the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, was present with sev- 
eral members of the bureau staff and on Monday he 
gave an outline of the disease and its progress in the 











western States. On Tuesday Dr. Metcalf gave a sec- 
ond and most interesting survey of the situation in gen- 
eral. Dr. J. G. Sauders, economic zoologist of Pennsyl- 
vania, reported that there was little evidence of the dis- 
ease in the State, and W. E. Rumsey, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., said that so far none had appeared in that 
State, but B. H. Paul, assistant State forester of New 
York, said that the disease is now worse in that State 
than it was a year ago. 

Others who discussed the matter were Prof. J. M. 
Briscoe, of the University of Maine, who said the dis- 
ease was very serious in Maine. Charles H. Fernald, 
of Amherst, Mass., and W. A. McCubbin, of St. Cath- 
erines, Ont., director of the field laboratory of plant 
pathology of Canada, discussed the situation in those 
sections. 

The general committee consisted of four delegates 
from each State and Province of North America where 
five-leaf pine grows. Its work, it was shown, had been 
seriously handicapped by the interference of the war, 
which reduced man power for meeting the situation effi- 
ciently. 





WISCONSIN LOGGERS TO ORGANIZE THIRD 
ASSOCIATION 


OsHkKOosH, Wis., Nov. 12.—Lumbermen of Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan and embracing practically all the 
members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be fully organized into district 
loggers’ associations as the result of the proposed organ- 
ization at Hotel Beaumont next Friday in Green Bay of 
the Eastern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, the moving 
spirit of which is M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, Wis. The 
North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association and the Central 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association have been previously or- 
ganized, the former embracing not only the northern part 
of the State but those of the western section. The cen- 
tral body takes up the bulk of the Wisconsin (north and 
south) lumber organizations and the new body will em- 
brace those of the upper Michigan peninsula and those on 
the east shore of Wisconsin. This will include the loggers 
of Oshkosh and Fond du Lac. When completed the three 
associations will cover three zones of territory running 
north and south. 

The success of the first two associations has already 
been established and great economies in operation are 
expected in the coming logging season. Codperative 
effort, however, in the way of growing crops on cleared 
land and in raising cattle on such lands during next 
summer, is calculated to make the logging operations 
of 1918-1919 a means of real benefit to all the companies 
concerned. 





TELLS OF FOOD CONSERVATION IN LOGGING 
CAMPS 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 12.—F. D. Becker, secretary 
of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
written to the United States Food Administration describ- 
ing the work his association has done toward the conservy- 
ing of food in the logging camps and asking for the 
assistance of the Food Administration in furthering this 
work. Mr. Becker says that altho it seems impossible to 
have any wheatless or meatless meals he thinks a letter 
from the Administration to each man would result in no 
small saving. Mr. Becker has prepared a standard menu 
that he expects will be used in most if not all of the 
camps, and he expects to employ a camp inspector to 
supervise food conservation and sanitary conditions. 

The association has had several thousand posters printed 
preaching the gospel of the clean plate, the saving of 
sugar and the prevention of all food wastes. The key- 
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: 1 will be rich 
; 4 will be wealthy 
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Now is the time to save so you will not be dependent in your 
old age. Join a building and loan association and pre- 
pare for the rainy day 
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note of all these poster appeals is, ‘‘Hat plenty but do 
not waste.’’? These posters abound in pointed sayings. 
The following are picked at random: ‘‘Stir your coffee.’’ 
‘«Hogs can be fattened on corn. Don’t feed them good 
food from your plate.’’ ‘‘Every pound of beef saved in 
this cook house adds a pound to the supply on the firing 
line.’’? ‘‘Help make this a clean plate camp.’’ 

Mr. Becker asked for 1,000 pledge cards for the men to 
sign, saying they will volunteer in the service of conserv- 
ing food. 


OPPOSE INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 13.—Directors of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association at a special 
meeting today in the association offices took action on 
the proposed 15 percent freight rate advance, adopting 
the following resolution: 





Resolved, That the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is of the opinion that the railroads of the country 
generally are in need of more revenue, but that the as 
sociation is opposed to any increase in rates on lumber 
except on the following conditions: First, that any such 
increase be in the nature of a reasonable and uniform ad- 
vance per 100 pounds, preserving the same competitive re- 
lation as now exists between primary markets, and second, 
= all commodity rates are advanced in the same propor- 

on. 

The directors also voted to indorse the new terms of 
sale proposed by the executive committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

President H. C. Hornby presided at the meeting. 
The resolution regarding the freight rate advance was 
sent by wire to R. B. Goodman, acting president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and to 
Charles S. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 


GUM ASSOCIATION LENDS SECRETARY TO 
HARDWOOD BUREAU 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—The directors of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at a meeting held 
here yesterday afternoon, decided by unanimous vote 
to lend the services of John M. Pritchard, secretary of 
this organization, to the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau for the period of the war; this in response to 
a telegram from M. W. Stark, chairman of the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau, addressed to President 
H. B. Weiss, of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Pritchard will leave for Washington Wednesday 
evening to take charge of the office to be opened imme- 
diately by the bureau, as enlarged, and will assume dis- 
tribution of all orders for hardwood lumber placed by 
the Government for the use of the army and navy. 

The action of the board of directors in lending the 
association’s secretary was conveyed to R. H. Down- 
man, director of lumber, raw material division, War In- 
dustries’ Board, Council of National Defense, in a tele- 
gram. 

The lumbermen are so anxious to be of practical serv- 
ice to the Government that there is to be an immediate 
organization of a volunteer war council, to be com- 
posed of all hardwood manufacturers in the city, to 
cooperate locally with the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau. The Volunteer war council, according to present 
plans, will meet once every week at luncheon and no sub- 
ject will be discussed officially that does not bear upon 
Government needs for lumber or some phase of codpera- 
tion with the Government in securing its wants. In this 
way it is believed that the hardwood lumber industry at 
Memphis and in the Memphis territory can be more ef- 
fectually mobilized to produce the lumber needed by the 
Government and to codperate with all the agencies iden- 
tified with supplying the wants of the authorities at 
Washington. 

Mr. Pritchard will keep in touch with the affairs of 
the association during his absence from the city and will 
act in an advisory capacity with the force here. The 
work during his absence, however, will fall on Mr. Van 
Camp, assistant secretary of the association. 








ASSOCIATIONS INSTALL ATTRACTIVE EXHI- 
BITS AT STATE FAIR 

New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 12.—Both the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and the Southern 
Pine Association have installed attractive exhibits at 
the National Farm & Live Stock Show, which opened 
at the Fair Grounds here last Saturday and will con- 
tinue thruout the week. 

The cypress association has as the chief feature of its 
display the model demonstration farm, with farmhouse, 
silos, barns, sheds, dairy house and other farm buildings 
complete on a miniature scale, and an entire farm area 
‘‘laid out’’ and under cultivation. The attractiveness 
of the farm is enhanced by an artistic landscape back- 
ground, painted by Haik, of Chicago. One of the min- 
iature bungalows, completely furnished and electrically 
lighted, is also on display. Also on exhibit are panels 
illustrating the various cypress finishes, and depicting 
on their reverse sides the manner in which cypress has 
‘“stood up’’ under adverse conditions. 

The Southern Pine Association’s exhibit, directly across 
the aisle, includes a pergola artistically decorated with 
pine cones and needles, with panels displaying pine in- 
terior finish, An expert wood finisher is on duty at 
the booth, who finishes small panels provided for that 
purpose for any visitor who requests a demonstration 
of any particular finish. Samples of yellow pine molding, 
covering all designs in the molding book, are displayed 
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:» handsomely finished frames and there is also a model 
yellow pine silo on exhibition. 

“ he Delta Lumber Co., a local retail concern, has a 
»ooth adjoining the association exhibits, featuring one 
of the model bungalows of the Cypress association. 

The exhibit organized by the Louisiana agricultural de- 
partment contains a model of the cypress dipping vat, 
above-ground type, borrowed by Commissioner Wilson 
trom the Cypress association, which has also supplied him 
for free distribution literature descriptive of both the 
above-ground and under-ground types of the cypress vats 

The Coons Silo Co., of Patterson, La., has a full sized 
cypress silo, filled with silage and in active daily use, 
on the grounds. 





YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS SELECT SECRE- 
TARY AND HEADQUARTERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 14.—The Yellow Pine Whole- 
sulers’? Association, which was organized some time ago, 
lias opened headquarters at 1109 Second National Bank 
building, this city, with Walter L. Goodnow in charge as 
executive secretary. Mr. Goodnow comes from St. Louis, 
Mv., with experience in all departments of the wholesale 
ai retail lumber business and with a number of years’ 
service in association work, all of which combines with 
his extensive acquaintance among lumbermen and in the 
geucral business world, to give the members of the asso- 
ciation assurance that they have made a fortunate selec- 
tion. Mr. Goodnow will give his entire time to the work 
ot the association. He will welcome the codperation of 
all wholesalers of yellow pine lumber in the belief that 
they can assist one another better by united efforts than 
singly, and the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer reap greater benefits. 

The officers are C. C, Hagemeyer, president; Ben. L. 
Stephens, vice president; H. D. Brasher, secretary; W. L. 
Whitaere, treasurer; and the following executive commit- 
tee—Dwight Hinckley, A. P. Conklin, J. R. Thames, M. 
Krause and C, V. MeCreight. 


The purpose of the association is set forth in the fol- 
lowing preamble to the constitution: 

The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association is organized for 
the purpose of promoting the interests generally of indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations engaged in the legitimate 
marketing of yellow pine lumber at wholesale, and especially 
of the members of this association by united action to facili- 
tate their business operations in all legal and proper man- 
ner; to guard against and suppress abuses within and with- 
out the association; to demand and maintain a high stand- 
ard of commercial honor and integrity among its members, 
and to promote a spirit of friendliness and coéperation be- 
tween the members of this association and manufacturers 
and retailers of yellow pine lumber by demonstrating to 
them the importance of the service of the wholesaler in the 
development of the yellow pine business and the underlying 
identity of interest of all concerned or connected with the 


yellow } sag industry, whether as manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer, 


\ny individual, partnership or corporation engaged in 
the buying or selling of yellow pine lumber at wholesale, 
cither exclusively or as a part of its business, and which is 

rood repute financially, and whose business methods are 


‘lean and above reproach, is eligible to membership in this 
associs tion, 


_ Mr. Goodnow will continue the activity of the associa- 
tion in contesting the proposed tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission putting into effect a very 
radical change in the re-consignment rules, which would 
scriously handicap if not entirely eliminate the small 
manufacturer and wholesaler of lumber. The executive 
conuuittee some time ago engaged Guy M. Freer, of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, to represent the asso- 
cation in the hearings before the commission and its 
cxuminers, The ease is not decided, but an early decision 
's expected. It has been one of great educational impor- 
‘xnce to both railroads and shippers and it is hoped it will 
‘ong stand as a rule and base to work out equitable and 
more just rulings, and more liberal constructions of the 
tariffs in future dealings regarding re-consigning of all 
‘nes of merchandise. 


SOUTHERN PINE GRADING RULES COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 13.—At a meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association’s grading rules committee, 
lield here Tuesday, C. F. Thompson, of Chicago, was 
‘lected chairman to serve until the regular annual meet- 
ing, vice W. J. Haynen, resigned. The latter was ten- 
dered a vote of thanks for his work and services to the 
industry. The most important action taken was perhaps 
the decision to reopen the service of the association’s 
imspection staff to nonsubscribers, the former basis of 
charges for this service also being restored. Chief in- 
spector Jones reported that the association inspectors 
had been taken temporarily off their regular routes to 
assist in speeding up the output of ship material. Ar- 
rangements will be made, however, to send inspectors on 
the call of any association mill or subscriber needing 
their serviee. District meetings of inspectors with mill 
graders are discontinued for the period of the emergency. 

Ray Weiss, of Chicago, having resigned as chairman 
ot the committee on car material specifications, owing to 
his removal to New York, the committee decided to rec- 
ovosend the appointment of H. N. Ashby, of Kansas 


City, to the vacant chairmanship, and W. J. Yardley, of 
= Louis, to the committee membership vacated by Mr. 
€iss 


retirement. 

Because of the drive for ship materials and the other 
requirements of the Government, it was decided definitely 
to postpone any further conferences with retailers’ asso- 
ciations on standard specification. The retail associations 
Will be notified of the step and the reasons requiring it. 
The conferences will be resumed at the earliest possible 
— and — the committee welcomes sugges- 

ns from retail representatives regarding any ch 
desired or Pri mae Pg . adios 

A meeting of the association’s cut-over land committee, 
held here today, resulted in the election of W. E. Guild, 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss., chairman 
to succeed Capt. J. Lewis Thompson, resigned to enter 
the army. The committee decided to proceed with the 
work outlined for cut-over land development as a new 


department of association activities, instead of creating 
at this time a separate organization for that work. Sec- 
retary-Manager Rhodes will attend a conference of all 
southern development associations, to be held at Savannah 
next Monday. 





NEW YORK ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York City, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The thirty-first 
annual meeting of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion was held here yesterday, with 100 members in attend- 
ance. The address of Russell J. Perrine was a very 
interesting business discussion and referred to the very 
satisfactory work accomplished by the association on the 
alien law, the inspection and credit system and the re- 
markable response of the Metropolitan market to the 
Liberty Loan appeal. The meeting was held following 
luncheon which was served by Delmonico. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—William C. Reid. 

First vice president—Charles V. Bossert. 

Second vice president—Edwin B. MacMurray. 

Treasurer—Charles F, Fischer. 





FIRE MARSHALS TAKE PATRIOTIC MEASURES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.eans, La., Nov. 15.—The Fire Marshals’ 
Association of North America met in convention here 
yesterday, devoting most of its attention to incendiary 
fires of suspected enemy origin. Address of Franklin 
Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire Protection 
Association, yesterday urged Government measures to 
protect New York, Boston and other centers against 
arson, proposing that President Wilson appoint a Federal 
fire prevention commission with full power to take any 
step necessary. President Hussey’s address sounded a 
similar note and also urged the spread of education 
regarding fire prevention work, stressing in addition the 
need of honest, conscientious, thoro inspection. Wednes- 
‘day’s round table discussion was devoted largely to food- 
stuff losses by suspected enemy arson. 

The delegates are enjoying a river trip at this hour and 
will continue the business session tomorrow. 





TWENTY KITTENS INITIATED IN ORANGE 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 12.—In the first concatenation 
conducted in Texas since W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, 
was elected Supreme Snark of the Universe, a class of 
twenty kittens was initiated Saturday night at Orange, 
the celebration being one of the closing features of the 
Orange County fair. 

Supreme Snark Priddie presided and a number of Beau- 
mont Hoo-Hoo attended, among them being Vicegerent 
Harvey D. Fletcher of this district, who assisted in the 
arrangements for the affair. A street parade preceded 
the concatenation and after the twenty kittens had been 
properly introduced into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo land, 
a big banquet was enjoyed by the fifty or more followers 
of the order whose motto is ‘‘ Health, Happiness and Long 
Life.?? 

Comprising the official Nine which officiated at the con- 
catenation were: W. A. Priddie, Snark; W. A. Campbell, 
Senior Hoo-Hoo; J. C. Dionne, Junior Hoo-Hoo; O. M. 
Bowen, Bojum; W. J. Miller, Jabberwock; J. O. Bailey, 
Serivenoter; W. C. Stenhagen, Custocatian; P. H. 
Adams, Arcanoper, and O. H. Campbell, Gurdon. 

The following were the kittens: B. V. Mateer, E. C. 
Johnson, A. M. Smith, W. P. Eakin, W. B. Simmons, jr., 
W. W. Moore, jr., D. W. Partridge, jr., Capt. Rupert Wry, 
A. O. Weber, John Krauper, R. L. Jackson, I. J. Pierce, 
J. U. Miller, J. H. Cooke, George Colburn, J. F. Jackson, 
O. N. Carlson, W. C. Evans, L. J. Rawlings, all of Orange, 
and C. 8. Sandford, of Deweyville. 

This was one of the largest classes of kittens initiated 
at a Texas concatenation in several years and the event 
was such a pronounced success that Supreme Snark Prid- 
die and Vicegerent Fletcher, immediately upon their re- 
turn yesterday, began preparations for a concatenation 
to be held in Beaumont Nov. 27, the second day of the fall 
— here and the date set aside as national Hoo-Hoo 

ay. 

A meeting of local Hoo-Hoo will be held this week to 
begin active work incident to the celebration. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN APPOINT 
WASHINGTON OFFICE MANAGER 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 14.—Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announced today that the association directors 
at a meeting held on Tuesday had elected R. H. Jones, of 
New York City, to take charge of the Washington (D. C.) 
office, newly created, of the Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Emergency Bureau. Mr. Jones is the son of 
G. W. Jones, one of the leading lumbermen of the Fox 
River Valley, and was for a long time connected with his 
father in the lumber business at Appleton, Wis. He is 
considered well qualified for promoting the campaign in 
behalf of northern woods with which he is familiar. 

According to present plans the Washington office will 
continue for the duration of the war, after which Mr. 
Jones will continue his duties at the association head- 
quarters in this city, succeeding R. B. Simmons, who is 
doing Government research work in the Orient. The new 
office at the national capital of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Association will be interested particularly in 
the greater use of northern woods for various war pur- 
poses such as gunstocks, portable houses, airplane pro- 
pellers and parts, and more especially for box manufac- 
ture. It is expected that the Government will make in- 
vestigations of these woods and Mr. Jones’ presence at 
Washington will result largely in expediting such work 
and providing various data that may be required. Secre- 
tary O. T. Swan will visit the office at the capital about 
once each month to keep in touch with the national aspect 
of the association’s problems. 





IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE DEALERS MEET 

Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 14.—The fourteenth annual con- 
vention and exhibition of the Michigan Implement & Ve- 
hicle Dealers’ Association was held in Saginaw this week 
with about 400 delegates present. The importance of 
community development and service to the community was 
emphasized in an address by Curtis M. Johnson, of Push 
City, Minn., ex-president of the National Federation of 
Retail Implement Dealers’ Association. 

The part that the implement men should play in helping 
to win the war thru encouraging greater food production 
was also brought out in the talks. President Isaac Van 
Dyke, of Zeeland, urged greater standardization in im-° 
plements. J. F. Follmer, of Vicksburg, in giving the 
report of the better buying committee recommended that 
while all effort has been devoted to the selling end of the 
business more attention be directed to buying, to the re- 
duction of expenses, and efficiency. If a dealer does not 
get $12,000 in business for each man he employs there is 
something wrong, he said. The elimination of insurance 
for small parcel post packages was favored, and the 
signing of trade acceptances for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers was discussed. 

An extensive display of farm implements and machin- 
ery was made in the main Auditorium hall. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TAKES STAND ON 
RATE ADVANCE 


Two important resolutions were passed at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held in Chicago on Thursday. 
One, which is presented in full on the front cover page 
of the present issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is an 
appeal for greater association work on the part of mem- 
bers and for non-association members to join the ranks 
of the affiliated and do their share in solving present 
problems. The other states the position of the associa- 
tion in the matter of the appeal of the carriers for 
increased freight rates, saying that any increases in the 
rates on lumber should be on a basis of cents per pound 
rather than a percentage of increase on each rate, and 
that the commission should bear in mind the relative 
rates on lumber as compared with those on other com- 
modities. The resolution in full is as follows: 

WHEREAS, The eastern carriers have filed a case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seeking a 15 percent in- 
crease on all rates, which case is now being heard and 
argued, and : 

WHEREAS, We have been advised that the western trunk 
lines have filed a similar case before said commission and 
the date of Dec. 17, 1917, has been set for hearing of said 
case ; be it 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
requested to name separate date for hearing on lumber under 
the western trunk line case, and be it further : 
Resolved, That provided the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall determine upon the presentation of facts and 
showing made by the carriers before said commission that 
the carriers are entitled to an increase in their rates all such 
increases which may be made on lumber shall be made in 
cents per hundred pounds rather than a percent of increase 
on each rate, so that the present differentials between the 
various lumber producing points of the United States shall 
be maintained, and 

Provided further, That in making any increase in rates 
on lumber the commission should bear in mind the relative 
rates on lumber as compared with those on other commodities. 

Other matters attended to were mostly routine in their 
nature. 


SHIP BUILDERS ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 14.—The Gulf States Ship- 
ping Association has been organized by Gulf coast ship 
builders to promote the industry, systematize the distri- 
bution of materials and insure better codperation. The 
following officers have been elected: 

President-—F. W. Salmen, of the Slidell Ship Building Co., 
Slidell and New Orleans, La. 

Vice presidents—L. N. Dantzler, of the Dantzler 
building Co., Moss Point and Gulfport, Miss.; H. C. Murnan, 
of the Murnan Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala.; G. H. Dunlap, 
of the Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Secretary—L. G. Blodgett, of the Dierks-Blodgett Ship- 
building Co., Pascagoula, Miss. 

All these gentlemen have accepted their appointments, 
it is stated, while the names of others chosen for official 
positions with the new association are temporarily with- 
held pending their formal acceptance. It is hoped to 
secure the affiliation of all the ship building concerns in 
the territory covered. 

Representatives of the ship building concerns interested 
in the organization continued their conference today at 
the Grunewald Hotel. 





Ship- 


MAY ERECT 500 COTTAGES TO HOUSE THE POOR 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Boston lumber dealers may 
be afforded the opportunity of participating in the con- 
struction of 500 or more cottages for the housing of the 
city’s poor, if plans of a tentative nature conceived by 
Mayor Curley of the city are put thru. 

It is the mayor’s ultimate intention under any circum- 
stances to recommend the construction of 500 or more 
cottages around the old Parental school property in the 
West Roxbury suburb of the city for the use of aged poor 
couples, so that they will not be separated in their old 
age, and this great development in city housing may take 
place the sooner if the Federal Government should de- 
cide to buy Long Island in Boston harbor from the city 
for use as a base hospital. 

Officials from Washington recently inspected the Bos 
ton Almshouse and Hospital on Long Island, which wes 
erected in 1887 and accommodates 1100 to 1200 persons, 
and they declare it to be the best of all locations offered 
for a base hospital. The Government prefers to lease the 
property, but Mayor Curley is combating this and is 
willing the property should be sold, island and buildings, 
for, it is understood, $1,300,000. 

Should the island and plant be sold to the Government, 
the mayor would be able to find accommodations for the 
inmates among other city institutions and with the pro- 
ceeds to start his huge project for the housing of the 
inmates in a great institution in West Roxbury to consist 
of between 500 and 1000 small cottages. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimanciné of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company > 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 



































SES 


Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


" JAMES D. P"y"9 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 








332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 















Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


jO years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT _ 





Four Organizations Make Changes in Dates or Places of Conferences—Ohio Retailers Make 
Preparations—Hardwood Manufacturers Arranging for Their Annual 





Nov. 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Alex- 
andria, La. Meeting to complete organization. 

Nov. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

No. 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Ma- 
son Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 21-23—Appalachian Logging Congress, Atkin Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 23—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Francis Hotel, St, Joseph, Mo. Called meeting. 

Dec. 3—Montreal Lumber Association of the Board of Trade, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 
Dec. 10—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 
Dec. 11—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 9, 10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. : 

Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacific Coast. Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 


Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg. Annual meeting. 

Feb.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 





OHIO RETAILERS TO MEET IN COLUMBUS 


As foreshadowed in an earlier issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers has changed the site of its annual meeting of 
1918 from Toledo, chosen at its annual of this year, to 
Columbus, ‘‘in order that the 1,200 or 1,500 lumbermen 
who always attend the conventions may be able also to 
attend the Ohio State Building Show, which is to be held 
at Columbus, at the State fair grounds, Jan. 21-30.’’ 
Secretary Findley M. Torrence advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that 

The Ohio State Builders’ Supply Association will also hold 
its convention at this time and numerous other organiza- 
tions of business men interested in the promotion of building 
will arrange to hold their conventions at Columbus. The 
building show, according to present indications, will be the 
largest affair of the kind that has ever been held in the 
Ohio Valley,.and an especial appeal has been made by the 
show to the 6,000 leading farmers of the State who will be 
in Columbus at this time for their annual farmers’ institute 
week. 

The Southern Hotel, Columbus, will be headquarters of 
the annual meeting, Jan. 24-26, of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, further details of whose pro- 
gram will be published as they are formulated. 





APPALACHIAN LOGGERS TO HOLD FALL 
MEETING 


As announced in earlier issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, the fall meeting of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress, originally scheduled for October dates, has been 
postponed to Nov. 21, 22 and 23, because of the absence 
of Henry T. Grinnell, secretary, who has joined the colors. 
Mr. Grinnell has been succeeded as secretary by J. R. 
Williams, of Knoxville, Tenn., who, with H. F. Holt, of 
Asheville, N. C., chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments, is preparing for the coming conference, to be 
held, with headquarters in the Hotel Atkin, at Knoxville. 
Secretary Williams advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that 

A highly interesting tentative program has been arranged, 
the subjects being outlined as: 

Wednesday, 10:30 a. m.—Address of welcome and re- 
sponse; president’s address. “Logging Locomotives,” G. L. 
Swab, Erie Locomotive Works. 2:30 p. m.—‘Steam_Skid- 
ding Methods and Costs,” W. C. Champion, Clyde Iron Works ; 

. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. Round 
table discussion. E 

Thursday, 10:30 a. m.—Business session, with election of 
officers. 2:30 p. m.—‘Portable Mills,” N. W. Gennett, 
Holt. Round table discussion. 

Friday—Visit to Slick Rock operation of Babcock Lumber 
& Land Co. and inspection of its new plant at Vose. 

Opening formalities will occur Wednesday morning, while 
Thursday morning will be devoted to business and election 
of officers. The banquet will occur Wednesday night. 

While the postponement of the meeting has necessarily 
caused considerable confusion all members now seem to be 
anxious to make the coming meeting a great success, and in- 
dications point to a fine attendance and a rousing, good 
session. 

Hope is expressed that every member will be present 
and that all will bring new members, and an invitation 
is extended to all interested in logging, the statement 
being added that ‘‘Machinery and supply men are eligi- 
ble as associate members and a large number of them are 





expected.’? Members are requested to notify the secre. 
tary at once as to whether they will be present and they 
are advised to make their reservations at the Hotel 
Atkin without delay. The Appalachian Trade Journal 
of which Secretary Williams is editor, will publish fur. 
ther details regarding the coming congress. 





BIRMINGHAM WHOLESALERS TO MEE? 
_ BirminecHAM, ALA., Nov. 13.—The question of help- 
ing the retailer will be discussed by the Birmincijam 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association at the next revu- 
lar meeting and luncheon, which will be held Friday, 


Noy. 30, at the Hotel Molton. This meeting will be ‘he 
first time the members have gotten together since the 
big banquet staged at their election of officers in (e- 
tober. 

Retail lumbermen have recently staged an intcuse 
advertising campaign in local newspapers and 0: jill- 
boards. A big home building and home owning jove- 
ment was gotten under way principally thru the!> ef. 


forts. The wholesalers will attempt to aid them in their 
publicity work and lend their assistance in every jos- 
sible way toward getting more business and mai:tain- 
ing their established lead in progressive retailing 





MISSOURIANS CHANGE CONFERENCE DATE 

‘*All retail lumber dealers in northwest Missouri and 
northeast Kansas,’’ who were subject of a call issued by 
Secretary W. B. Wood, of the Northwest Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, for a conference at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Nov. 15, have been advised by him that on 
account of a conflict in dates the conference has heen 


postponed to Friday, Nov. 23. The original eall, as 
stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, siated 
that 

This meeting will be held principally for the purpose of 
enlightening the dealer as to the true conditions of the lumber 
situation at this time and as to what may be expected during 
the coming months. 

As you will remember, at the meeting held last spring much 
information was given which, if acted upon by the dealers, 
was worth an inestimable amount of money. 

We expect to have some men present who are thoroly 
familiar with existing conditions and will give out some in- 


formation which will well pay any dealer to hear. 


The St. Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, is to be the head- 
quarters of the conference. 





TO FIX DATE OF ANNUAL 

CrNncINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 13.—An official call has gone 
out for a meeting of the board of governors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, to be held in this city Tuesday, Nov. 20, at 
which time it is expected to make arrangments for 
the annual meeting of the association. It will then 
be decided where the meeting shall be held, and on 
what date, and a committee probably will be named 
to act with the secretary in arranging a program. ‘The 
date probably will be late in January, as usual. 

Preliminary to this meeting of the governors tlre 
will be three meetings of the members of the open com- 
petition plan of the association—one at Alexandria, 
La., Saturday, Nov. 17; the next at Memphis on the 
following Monday, and the third in Cincinnati on Tuesay, 
the day of the meeting of the governors. This svries 
of meetings is planned in order to stimulate int«rest 
as well as to accommodate the members by holding ilem 
nearer their places of business. 





RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS POSTPONED 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, scheduled 
to meet in Washington, D. C., Dee. 5, 6 and 7, has ! ven 
indefinitely postponed. According to cireular notice 


issued by Joseph E. Ransdell, president, and S. A. Themp- 
son, secretary, 

This is made necessary by the fact that so many per ons 
are coming to Washington on business connected wit! the 
war that the hotels are unable to accommodate them. ne 


leading hotel is turning away from 250 to 300 people © °ry 
day, and so many go to Baltimore, after failing to find ac °om- 
modations in Washington, that the hotels in that city are | !so 
kept filled to overflowing. 

In addition to this the capital is crowded with cle:\s, 
stenographers and others brought to the city for ser: ‘ce 
in the various departments, these estimated at 50, (10 
persons, that boarding and rooming houses are filled. 0 
hold the congress in some other city is regarded as 
practicable, as it would involve a radical change in ‘' 
program, in which members of the cabinet and 01: °r 
high officials were to take part, so the congress is ‘‘}.°\- 
poned until further notice.’’ 





CHANGE DATE OF PINE ASSOCIATION’S 
MEETING 

NorFoLk, VA., Nov. 12.—Secretary W. B. Roper of ive 
North Carolina Pine Association has issued an announ-- 
ment changing the date of the next monthly meeting 0: 
the association from Thursday, Nov. 22, to Friday, 
Nov. 23. The meeting is to be held in the North Carolina 
pine bungalow in the Country Life Permanent Expo*'- 
tion, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. Mary 
matters of importance will come before the association 
meeting and a large atendance is expected. 

IN ORDER to conserve tin plate, sirups for the navy are 
now being put up in wooden barrels exclusively, instead 
of largely in tin containers as formerly. The War 
Department has also instructed purchasing officers to 
accept food products packed in wood, fiber and other 
substitute containers provided the keeping quality 1s 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. 
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LUMBER CLUBS HOLD INTERESTING MEETINGS 





Takes the “Eat” Out of Wheat and Meat 


Memphis Lumbermen Contribute Liberally to Y. M. C. A. War Fund—Salt Lake Club 





EVANSVILLE CLUB IN MONTHLY MEETING 


‘QvANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 14.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held Nov. 
13 at the Hotel McCurdy and proved to be the largest 
and best meeting the club has held during the last year. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, made a stirring 
speech concerning the prevailing prices now charged for 


lumber. He said it looked like some lumbermen might be 
in for a censuring by the Federal Government for what 
scems to be high prices to the average man. He said he 
was not worried over the matter. He pointed out that 
lumbermen are ‘‘not acting unfairly during these stir- 


ring times,’’? but said that many grades of lumber are 
not bringing the price they did a year ago. ‘‘We are 
not worried in the least over the possible fixing of prices 
by the Government,’’ said Mr. Wertz, ‘‘for we feel that 
if this step is taken the Government will be absolutely 
fair about the matter. If everybody were as loyal in this 
national erisis as the lumber people all would be well.’’ 

R. &. May, representing the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., a vis- 
jtor, told of the work his association is doing. ‘‘ We are 
specialists for the lumbermen,’’ said Mr. May, ‘‘and we 
point with pride to the good work we have done. We 
have in many instances kept down freight rates and in 
other instances prevented rates from going up.’’ J. V. 
Stimson, operating mills at Memphis and Huntingburg, 
Ind., who was also a visitor, said that the Traffic associa- 
tion since it started had done a great work. While the 
elub will not take out a membership in the association, it 
is expected that several members will join. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber 
Co. and chairman of the membership committee, reported 
three new members. They are: William Heyns, presi- 
dent of the Evansville Dimension Co.; Louis Holtman of 
the Schnute-Holtman Co., and C. F. Altheide. 

President Worland decided to fill the vacancies on 
standing committees that have been caused by deaths and 
resignations at the January meeting when new officers 





A. E, PAYNE 
President 


will be installed. New officers will be elected at the next 
neeting which will be held Dee. 11. 





PLEDGE $5400 FOR Y. M. C. A. WAR WORK 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 12.—In the brief space of about 
twenty minutes members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
resent at the meeting of that organization at the 
'totel Gayoso Saturday afternoon pledged $5,400 to the 
v. M. C. A. war work fund to be raised in Memphis 
during the period Nov. 11 to 19. 

It was necessary to suspend the rules, which forbid 
soliciting funds for any purpose, but the vote on this 
point was unanimous, and, immediately after brief 
talks had been made by 8. B. Anderson, who has one 
son ‘“somewhere in France,’’ and Earl Palmer, who 
nas given one son each for service in the army and 
as vy, the lumbermen went ‘‘over the top’’ with such 
toree that they secured $400 more than the amount 

y set out to secure. 

‘I. 8. B. Anderson is captain of team No. 12 in 
\° organization perfected for raising funds in Mem- 
phis for the Y. M. C. A. war work and he and his team 
mates will give all the members of the club who were 
‘»sent Saturday, as well as all the other lumbermen 
in this city, an opportunity of contributing. It is ex- 
_— that they will raise something like $7,500 or 
ore, 
_ Those that contributed $250 are Anderson-Tully 
Co., F erguson-Palmer Co. (Ine.), Nickey Bros. (Inc.), 
E. Sondheimer Co., Bellgrade Lumber Co., George C. 
town & Co., McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., Green 
River Lumber Co., J. H. Bonner & Sons, J. W. Wheeler 
Ae Crenshaw-Gary Lumber OCo., Memphis Band 
Mill Co., May Bros., James E. Stark & Co. (Ine.), 
Gayoso Lumber Co. and J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co. 

Those that pledged $100 each are: Riel-Kadel Lum- 
ber Co., Johnston-Tustin Lumber Co., Jorgensen-Ben- 
nett Manufacturing Co., Mossman Lumber Co., White 
River Lumber Co., George C. Ehemann & Co., North- 
ern Ohio Lumber & Cooperage Co., A. N. Thompson & 
Co., DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis Hard- 


° 


( 
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the 





W. G. BURTON 
Vice President 


wood Flooring Co., F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. and the 
Sunflower Lumber Co. 

Individual pledges:for $50 each were J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association; J. T. Kendall, secretary of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association; Henry J. 
Davis, and E. H. Defebaugh, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

A letter was read from John Tuther, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Memphis, saying that the 
Government is trying to reorganize the advisory com- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense and sug- 
gesting that,.owing to the importance of Memphis as 
a hardwood market, it is only just and right that a 
Memphis lumberman should be named on the commit- 
tee representing the lumber interests of the United 
States. He said that such a representative would have 
to give his time without remuneration but declared 
that he did not think any difficulty would be found 
in securing a Memphis lumberman who would, out of 
sheer patriotism, be willing to make the necessary 
sacrifice. - 

Following the reading of this communication, a mo- 
tion was offered that John W. McClure, of the Bell- 
grade Lumber Co., be chosen to render this service. 
The latter, however, expressed the view that such a 
step should not be taken too hastily but should await 
a thoro investigation of the subject and a conference 
with officials of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and other hardwood organizations. He there- 
fore, on withdrawal of the previous motion, offered 
one, which carried, providing that a committee of five 
be appointed to make such investigation as seemed 
proper and to act after such investigation had been 
made. 


CONDUCT OF THE SALT LAKE CITY CLUB 
A communication addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN dated at Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 5, has the fol- 








WILMER EVANS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


lowing to say with regard to the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s 
Club: 


A matter of about two years ago, a few lumbermen acci- 
dentally met at luncheon one day. <A week or so later, 
augmented by a few more, they met again, and from this 
unauspicous beginning grew the present organization known 
the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club. 

This body, entirely of social bent, meets the first and third 
Thursdays of each month at luncheon, where, after a meatless, 
wheatless, eatless meal, an entertaining program is carried 
out with nothing barred except stories by Charley Murphy. 
At the last session Senator Evans gave a more than interest- 
ing talk on “Utah Laws in General.” 

We also have worked as a unit on the second Liberty Loan, 
as the lumbermen of this city bought $138,000 worth of 
bonds. Also a liberal donation was made toward the volun- 
tary contribution to the relief of Hoo-Hoo. 

We feel extremely proud of our organization and its offi- 
cers: A. E. Payne, president; W. G. Burton, vice president, 
and Wilmer Evans, secretary and treasurer, whose photo- 
graphs appear above. 

If it becomes your good fortune to come west, young man, 
try to plan to be in our city so you may join us in one of our 
talkfests. Quid tibi est? 


The Salt Lake City organization apparently is com- 


posed of live lumbermen who are making the most of their 
association’s possibilities. 





~ 


SON OF FIRST PRESIDENT ELECTED TO SAME 
OFFICE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 12.—An interesting angle of the 
annual election of officers of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club on Tuesday evening, Nov. 6, was that A. E. Norman, 
jr., the new president, is a son of A. E. Norman, sr., the 
first president of the club, when it was organized ten 
years ago. A. E. Norman, sr., has served several terms 
as president and during the last year served as chairman 
on several occasions, when other officers were away. 

Mr. Norman, jr., is one of the youngest men in the club 
and the youngest president that the club so far has had. 
He is just twenty-seven years of age, and has been in the 
lumber business for five years, with his father in the 
Norman Lumber Co. A few weeks ago he was married to 
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-FRAME- ne gee 
‘CONSTRUCTION: ae 

One of the many diagrams in Retail Lumbermen’s Training 
Course. A Series of 14 papers dealing with those subjects in 
which you are most interested. Prospectus and Application 
Card mailed on request. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


Department C. 
418-422 McIntyre Building, 


N. G. NEILL, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Sec’y-Treas. 


Bulletin No. 31 


Here’s Proof 
That Lumber 
Is Cheaper 


WHEAT 





will interest every retail lum- 
ber dealer who desires to 
create new business. It con- 


tains Te 
18 Sketch Ads eld oly 
6 House Plan Ads 


which set forth the advan- 
tages of building with wood. 





Now's the time to buy— 


Phone us your acecds. 


Ask for your Copy Today. 
(Name and Address) 
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American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















Make Your Present Storage Sheds | 


Fireproof 


Add to their life and reduce your 
risk — quickly and easily done. 


Particulars cheerfully furnished. 


John ¥, Schaefer, President. 


910 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the Jumber busi- 
ness, He never wrote any wise 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH Savini abGat ems 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book [# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber conan — Leaner 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to! 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


ATLCHMLEALAES LORE 








Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
at 


LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


TUTTI HU UL ELL LA LLL 











Forwarding Agents 








Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( SASPER LEMIEUX 











FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(3 Rane iain S19" NEW ORLEANS 














If Woodsmanship Counts 
hire us to do your timber estimating 


and surveying. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine. 


Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


Logging Enginee rs Confidential Estimates 


Appraisals and Reports 
Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 









Miss Nell Crutcher Fulton, of 
Louisville. Mr. Norman graduated 
from the Louisville Male High 
School in 1908, having been a mem- 
ber of the football team, and also 
captain. Leaving Louisville he 
spent four years at Princeton Uni- 
versity, graduating with honors. 
Upon leaving college he came to 
Louisville where he took up the 
lumber business with his father, 
and since that time has been one 
of the regulars at the weekly meet- 
ings of the local club, of which 
he was vice president last year. 
Mr. Norman is a brother of J. Van 
Norman, prominent attorney han- 
dling interstate commerce cases, 
and of Barry Norman, of the Holly 
Ridge Lumber Co., of Louisville. 
The Norman family for a great 
many years has been prominently 
connected with southern lumber de- 
velopments, and A. E. Norman, sr., 
is one of the best informed poplar 
men in the trade. He was a char- 
ter member of the local club and 
one of the wheel horses who kept it 
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last two or three seasons he his not 
been quite so active in the elub 
work, leaving this to his son, who 
is filling his shoes in fine shaje, 





A new process is reported from 
British Columbia of making smoke- 
less fuel from waste material: of 
woody character, such as sawdust 
from lumbering operations, straw 
grain hulls, cotton and sugar cane 
refuse, hemp stalks ete. Basin- its 
estimate upon the assumption ‘hat 
150,000 cords of wood are w:s:ted 
daily on the Pacific coast (the 
source of these figures is not given) 
it is claimed that this pro oss 
would produce 13,000,000 tous of 
new fuel annually. It is said t. be 
not a briquetting process, but one 
by which waste is converted into 
artificial fuel. Analyses given of 
this fuel show 90 percent fixed «ar- 
bon, 3.5 percent ash, 3.5 percent 


volatile matter, and 3 percent moi 


te 


A. E. NORMAN, JR., LOUISVILLE, Ky.; ture, with 13,740 British thonnal 


going year after year. During the Newly Elected President of Hardwood Club units per pound. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS HOLD CONVENTION 





Increase Number of Directors from Nine to Eighteen—Urge Adoption of Trade Acceptance 
—Endorse Home Building Movement 





Los ANGELES, Cau., Nov. 10.—The annual meeting of 
the Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held here today in Burbank Hall and was one of 
the best attended meetings in recent years. The hall was 
open at 10 in the morning and an informal meeting was 
held there during the forenoon. The regular meeting 
was called at 2:30 p. m. by President Brown, of Brown 
& Dauser, of Fullerton, with Secretary F. L. Morgan on 
the platform and about a hundred members in attendance. 

The first business was a reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting by the secretary and a statement of the 
financial condition of the association, which were unani- 
mously adopted. For the auditing committee Mr. Vander- 
wood, of the Fox Woodsum Lumber Co., read a report 
of the audit of the books and this was also adopted. Sec- 
retary Morgan read a paper outlining what had been 
accomplished during the last year under his management; 
chief of these perhaps was a statement showing a gain of 
25 percent in the membership. He also made a number of 
pertinent suggestions to the members along the line of 
greater codperation with their competitors, a closer inter- 
est in the association ete. President Brown warmly com- 
mended Mr. Morgan on the excellent showing that he had 
made since he took over the position as secretary a 
year ago. 

O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber Co., of Whittier, chair- 
man of the lumber committee, said the committee had 
nothing of interest to report, but recommended that the 
members think over carefully the suggestions of Secretary 
Morgan. On motion it was ordered that his report be 
printed and a copy mailed to each of the association 
members. 


Discusses Question of Cement Sales 


Mr. Pinkerton, of the Montgomery & Mullin Lumber 
Co., of Ocean Park, as chairman of the cement commit- 
tee, said that in company with Mr. Morgan he had spent 
much time studying the cement situation in southern 
California to see if things could not be worked out bet- 
ter for the retail lumber dealer as the distributer of this 
product. He said there was no question but that at times 
some of the cement companies had not played fair and 
had gone over the heads of the retail dealer and had sold 
the consumer direct. He said he had spent one whole 
day in going around visiting the different cement con- 
cerns and that he had been received by all with a great 
deal of cordiality, but that every one had blamed 
the present situation on the other company. He said 
that for one thing the old list of favored concerns that 
could buy direct from the cement mills at wholesale had 
been eliminated with the exception of the paving business. 
He also added that he wanted the dealers to be patient 
with the cement companies, as he could honestly tell them 
that the latter were experiencing serious difficulties of 
their own right now, but which had nothing to do with the 
lumber dealers, and he felt he could promise that as soon 
as these were straightened out the difficulties between the 
dealers and the companies would be adjusted satisfac- 
torily. He said he could not help telling the members 
that some of them were not playing fair in that they had 
been trying to obtain a better price than the uniform 
list and that this uniform list price to every dealer was 
one of the things that the association had worked hardest 
to secure and that he did not like to see its success endan- 
gered by one or two concerns. 

President Brown next called upon Fred Dill, of the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., as chairman of the 
sash and door committee for a report, but Mr. Dill re- 
ported that the committee had done nothing since the last 
meeting. 

An election held to replace three directors whose terms 
had expired resulted in the election of J. S. Bilheimer, 
of the Bilheimer Lumber Co.; C. W. Pinkerton, of the 
Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co., of Ocean Park; and 
Frank Gibbs, of the Gibbs Lumber Co., of Anaheim. 

O. H. Barr, of the Barr Lumber Co., was then called 
upon to explain a change in the by-laws that was to be 
submitted for ratification, increasing the number of the 
directors from nine to eighteen. He explained that it was 
‘felt necessary to increase the directors by nine in order 
properly to give some sections of southern California a 


representative on the board, mentioning Santa Barbara 
county in general and San Diego in particular. Also it 
was thought that some important retailers who were not 
members could be induced to join if appointed directo 
Director Pinkerton read the proposed change in the hy- 
laws and after some discussion by the members it was 
adopted. Additional directors are to be appointed by the 
present board at such time as they shall see fit, of the 
present number four to constitute a quorum and six in- 
stead of three to retire each year. 

Some discussion was had over the present unsatis/ac- 


tory brick situation, as the manufacturers will sell dircet 
to the consumer at the same price as to the retail lum/er 
dealer and as a result few of the dealers deal in brick. 


This question was left in the hands of the directors as it 
was said there was a good chance of the manufacturers 
making a change in the method of handling brick s:les. 


Discuss Inventory Figures in View of Tax Question 

Much of the afternoon was spent in a general disciis- 
sion by various members as to a proper inventory price 
of their stocks on hand in view of the new taxes. Some 
expressed the opinion that if they should inventory at 
present high levels of replacement cost that it would 
show a fictitious profit. Some of the dealers explained 
how they used the same arbitrary price figure for the dif- 
ferent grades when inventorying, regardless of whether 
lumber was up or down. It was finally left to the directors 
to confer with the wholesale dealers at the coast and to 
work out a fair inventory price and to recommend it to 
all the dealers. 

H. T. Dunning, of the San Pedro Lumber Co. of Hunt- 
ington Beach, made a speech for a uniform price list hy 
all the dealers and was seconded by C. W. Pinkerton, wlio 
said that by all means the dealers should at least adopt 
a price list with uniform segregations of widths, lengths 
ete., regardless of what price they established in tlwir 
various communities. 

Homer Hayward, of the Hayward Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., made a telling talk for the adoption of the trade 
acceptance by the dealers in all their sales of lumber «t« 
He instanced one firm here in town that has used ile 
acceptance for the last year with unqualified success. {le 
urged the dealers to study the matter and to do everything 
in their power to advance the time of its general use, s- 
suring them that it was only a question of time anyhow 
and that they might as well be enjoying its advantay 
now. . 

Urges Pushing of Home Building Movement 


Carl Jacobson, purchasing agent for the Hayward Lum 
ber & Investment Co., made a spech on the question 0! 
getting behind the ‘‘ Build a Home’’ movement, callin 
the members’ attention to the national scope of the cani, 
paign and pointing to the Automobile Show to be held 
here next week and the large sum of money to be spen' 
by the automobile dealers in the effort to get their war 
before the public, as a good example of how some lim 
are interesting the public in what they have to sell. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., made a ve! 
interesting address on a number of matters. He explaine:! 
how the I. W. W. had seriously crippled the lumber i! 
dustry of the Inland Empire and western Washingto 
during the summer and altho the strike is now broken !: 
told of some of the underhanded things they were doin: 
to injure the lumber business of the Northwest. He cx 
plained the great need of spruce for airplanes and wha‘ 
steps the Government is taking to secure the neede 
amount and what it will do if necessary to secure it. Ile 
talked about trade acceptances and also touched on som 
of the points that had been brought up by various spea! 
ers during the afternoon. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 o’clock and was followe: 
by a meeting of the directors. 

During the afternoon the wives of the members wer 
guests of the association at a theater party. 

A banquet was served at 6:30 to the members and their 
friends and wives which was enjoyed by all. John I). 
Fredericks, former district attorney and one time candi 
date for governor of the State, United States Internal 
Revenue Collector John P. Carter and George M. Corn 
wall were the speakers of the evening. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 
That 
Yellow Plug 


There was nothing yellow 
about him but his color 














I had a hoss, a yellah hoss, a hoss of low degree, 

Wished on me by a walkin’ boss who always hated me. 
The boss in camp was not so bad: he was a fellah Scot; 
But me an’ that there other lad we loved each other not. 


Gosh, business is a funny game, the lumber business, too; 
An’ bosses always seems the same, whatever you may do. 
They always seem to pick a bo to boss his fellah men 
About as pleasant as a crow, an’ fussy as a hen. 


He give that hoss an’ me the trick of swampin’ in the mud 
Where rattlesnakes was good an’ thick, mosquitoes after blood. 
They et that hoss an’ me alive, they found us easy bait. 

He started us to work at five an’ brought us in at eight. 


But I have always felt like this: that, when you take a job, 
You needn’t think a boss will kiss or pat you on the knob; 
An’, when he gimme that old plug to navigate the wood, 

I fastened hame an’ buckled tug an’ done the best I could. 


But certainly that yellah nag would git a fellah’s goat. 
You’d think, the way his skin’d sag, he never got an oat. 
For he was mostly bones an’ hair, he was a work of art— 
A harness always had to wear or he would come apart. 


I got the ha-ha good an’ right from all the other guys; 

An’ when that hoss still lived at night they all expressed surprise. 
They ast me if I bought old rags an’ iron as well as bones, 
Comparing him with certain nags that Thomas Lawson owns. 


He hated work like preachers sin: he used to look at me 
Each mornin’ when we would begin an’ cough regretfully. 
I used to have to yell giddap at that infernal plug 

An’ give his yellah hide a slap before he’d pull a tug. 


An’, when a slap was not enough, I slugged him head an’ limb; 
But his anatomy was tough—it never bothered him. 

That yellah plush rhinocerus was not an Arab steed 
An’nothin’ bothered that there cuss, or give him any speed. 


You cannot always sometimes tell. One day that walkin’ boss 
Blew into camp not feelin’ well an’ talkin’ purty cross. 
Ite come down in the tamarack where we was fightin’ flies 


P) 


An’ started swearing’ blue an’ black at me an’ other guys. 


We took it like we always done. When men are in a mob 
“ach seems to think some other one should undertake the job 
Of tippin’ tyrants off a throne. We take a lot of sass 

\ man would never take alone, an’ let the matter pass. 


An’ then he seen that plug of mine; an’, as he had to pick 
On ev’rybody down the line, he give the nag a kick. 

An’ then that hoss that never more than wiggled of an ear 
When I had beat him up before, got busy in the rear. 


That yellah plug, that lazy slouch that hadn’t any pep, 
‘Le landed on that human grouch before he took a step. 
He kicked him neatly on the jaw an’, when he had him flat, 
Ife grabbed him by the mackinaw an’ shook him like a rat. 


It took us all some little while to pry the critter loose 
An’, tho we tried hard not to smile, it wasn’t any use. 
The boss had busted not a bone, but he was good an’ sore; 
At ev’ry touch he let a groan an’ ev’ry move a roar. 


The things he said about that brute were purple, red an’ blue, 
He swore he’d git a gun an’ shoot the pelter thru an’ thru. 
An’ then I got my nerve an’ said that, if he ever did, 

!’d fill one foreman full of lead—it wasn’t any kid. 


That night that eritter proud an’ gay was granted ev’ry whim; 
] it tobacco, sugar, hay, enough to founder him. 

We named him Bob Fitzsimmons, Bob, the kingpin of ’em all. 

\ hoss had done a proper job when no man had the gall. 


W e rubbed the boss with liniment an’ let him cuss an’ wince; 
An’ in the mornin’ off he went. We haven’t seen him since. 
That hoss is browsin’ ’round the camp, a life of ease is his. 

he fellahs sort of like the secamp, as homely as he is. 


An’ this is the philosophy I’ve kind of figgered out 

(An? all the other guys agree I’m right without a doubt), 
The reason why that fightin’ hoss would let me kick his frame 
But licked that grouchy walkin’ boss for doing of the same. 


In life a man will take a lot of kicks from certain guys; 

For from a friend you’ll stand for what you wouldn’t otherwise. 
A friend your feelin’s may offend, but you forgive him, tho; 
You'll take a whole lot from a friend you wouldn’t from a foe 





There is only one better man than the man who stops to think 
and that is the man who thinks without stopping. 








WHEN HEAVEN LIGHTS HER 
LITTLE LAMPS 


When heaven lights 
Her little lamps, 
A hundred million of them, 
I think of nights 
With sleeping camps 
And those same stars above them. 
So much of war, 
So much of woe, 
So much of human hating!— 
Yet evermore 
One heavenly glow 
The souls of men awaiting. 


So many years, 
So many wars, 
So many kaisers clever, 
So many tears, 
So many scars— 
And yet one sky forever. 
And all we need 
Is that one sky 
And that one God above us. 
Why should we bleed, 
Why should we die, 
With one great God to love us? 


When heaven turns 
To blue so deep 
It touches and caresses, 
When candle burns, 
And earth’s asleep, 
And God again possesses 
The souls of men 
In slumber still, 
And there is naught of sorrow, 
I pray again 
Awake we will 
To find the sky tomorrow. 





Treat lumber with respect. 





RANDOM 


We wish the railroads wouldn’t 
park so many of their cars in the 
terminals, 

If they had asked us we would 
have thought of John Pritchard first 
thing, too. 

A girl may demand the highest 
grade in a husband, but a widow is 
satisfied with No. 2. 

As for this $35,000,000 for the 
Y. M. C. A., that is just a little prac- 
tice between the big games. 

They want collapsible houses in 
France. Seems like Russia ought to 
be just the people to furnish them. 

Unele Sam is sending out an SOS 
for stenographic help. Probably she 
is powdering her nose, or something. 

Now that we are to have a saw- 
dust plastic, will some sculptor please 
model a nice slippery elm portrait 
of the kaiser? 

Now that the Liberty Loan is out 
of the way, we wish modestly to sug- 
gest that ‘‘Tote-road and Trail’’ is 
not yet overscribed. 

We wish the fighting would get 
away from the Chemin-des-Dames. 
We always have a feeling that it is 
something we shouldn’t talk about. 

Prof. Compton told the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association that the test 
of any theory is: Does it work? 
That is also a pretty good test of a 
man. 

Over 1,400,000 American soldiers 
have volunteered, so why fuss about 
a traitor or two in your neighbor- 
hood Actions speak louder than 
words. 

Have you ever felt that you had 
Jet your generosity run away with 
you, and that you had given more 
than you ought? Neither have we. 
It can’t be done. 

Some people talk about Liberty 
bonds as if they were buying some- 
thing from the Government, instead 
of the Government borrowing some- 
thing from them. 

We trust that the President and 
his advisers, in dealing with the 
labor strikes, soon will see that when 
a bull is raging around a field it is 
almost useless to recite poetry to 
him. 

By the time this reaches the eye 
of the gentle reader we shall be in 
Bay City, Mich. And, just between 
ourselves, there aren’t very many 


towns that we would rather be in ~ 


than that. 


We see by the paper that our old 
friend E. V. Babcock has_ been 
elected mayor of Pittsburgh. About 
the best thing that ever happened to 
Pittsburgh was when them there 
Babcock boys decided to settle there 
—that is, the best thing until this. 








Maple Flooring 


We are in position to give you unusually good 
value in Maple Flooring and we guarantee ours for 
quality and milling. Either car lots from Michigan 
mili or local lots can be had on short notice from 
our big Chicago warehouse. 


Michigan 
Hard Maple 
Flooring 


in Clear, No. 1 and Factory Grades—a large stock 
always on hand from which to fill your rush orders. 

We also have in our Chicago Warehouse a million 
a “Acorn Brand” Oak Flooring. Tell us your 
needs. 








Warehouse orders shipped same day received, and 
our package car service means prompt delivery. All 
3%” oak flooring carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
FREE OF CHARGE, preventing damage in transit 
and at the job. . 


Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 
ing. 











**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 








| WEtuthSQNEY CHICAGO, ILL. 








**Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 


A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 












S| TOTE-ROAD 
S|) AND TRAIL lumber, logging and 
pe GR ER life, by ‘“‘ the lumber- 





man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
serious of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 


77 


Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOUGLAS MALLUCH 




















oe All Lumbermen 


make theirhead- 
quarters at the 








Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful 
Cafes 





With Running Water + - $1.50 per day 
With Toilet + - + = = .00 per d 
Room Rates 1 With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $8.50, $4.00 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
#| = =YELLOW PINE SoNS-SEAE =| 


soutHerN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna, 


ca ste é 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Yellow Pine i. 
Ties and 
Salicced ond Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 














. 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 











\ Konnarock, Va. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J) 





North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 


orest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers 
Association, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive litera* 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
tr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















Once upon a time, the story tells—nobody seems to 
know just when or where—a man built a little shingle 
mill somewhere in the great Northwest, and he was very 
industrious and honest, and made the best shingle he 
knew how, and the fame of this shingle spread, and every- 
one who heard sent to him for shingles. And by and by 
he had more business than he could attend to, so other 
people started to make shingles, and they made good 
shingles, too, and the people liked them, and told their 
friends, so that finally people all over the United States 

wanted to buy these shingles, and of course the shingle 
makers earned a lot of money. 

Then some more men came along and saw these honest 
shingle men making a lot of money, and they started 
shingle mills, too, but they thought they could make money 
a little bit faster, so they sold shingles with rot spots and 
big knots in them, and sold them for good shingles like 
the other shingle men made. 

Then one bright day a real smart fellow took some 
rags and some asphalt and made a new kind of shingle, 
and he shouted about his roofing and told the people it 
was the best in the world, and that it wouldn’t rot, it 
wouldn’t burn, it wouldn’t wear out. Of course the peo- 
ple wouldn’t believe him at first, because they had shin- 
gles on their homes that had worn for a half a century 
and were still good. But this man kept on saying his 
kind of roofing was the best and saying that the old kind 
of shingles were no good, and wouldn’t last and so on, and 
about this time some people found that the shingles they 
bought from the men who started to get rich quick, and 
sold the rotten shingles with the big knots, didn’t last 
very long, and these people began to listen to the man who 
made the new kind of roofing, and they bought it instead. 
And many more people believed the story about not being 
able to get the good shingles they used to. 

But this new man, who by now called himself the Patent 
Roofing Man, shouted all the louder, and said all the good 
red cedar timber was gone, and said there was a shingle 
trust, and said shingles were too high in price, and asked 
the people to use his roofing, and he sold a lot of it; and 
the more he sold the more he shouted, and the people 
believed all he said about the wooden shingles, because 
they would not say a word for themselves. 

The shingle man who was selling the rotten shingles 
with the large knots was afraid to shout, and the ones 
who were making the good shingles didn’t see why they 
had to shout about the shingles they were making, because 
they were good. 

And the Patent Roofing Man went around to a great 
many cities and asked them to enact ordinances prohibit- 
ing the use of wooden shingles, and told the city officials 
all the things about shingles he told to other people, and a 
good many of these city officials did listen to this man 
and passed these ordinances, so that now the good citizens 
of these towns couldn’t use wooden shingles if they 
wanted to. But as time went on, the Patent Roofing Man 
sold so much of his roofing that there were lots more 
shingles than there were people to buy them. Then the 
shingle people thought: ‘‘We?’ll sell our shingles for less 
money and the people will want to buy them.’’ But even 
then they found out it didn’t make any difference in the 
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“Aesop” on the Shingle Industry | 


[By J. G. Williams, Seattle, Wash.] 





quantity of shingles they sold. A great many of the shin- 
gle men who did not have much money went broke, ” 
the others who had more money didn’t make nearly 
much money as they used to. But the Patent Roo i 
Man kept on shouting about his rags, paper and asphalt 
and selling more all the time. 

Then one day, a lot of the more progressive shinle 
men got together and said: ‘‘We’ll start shouting ab» a 
our shingles, and then see what happens.’’ And th 
passed the hat and raised sixty thousand dollars and s; 
to the people: ‘‘ Wooden shingles are alll right and ther e 
are still very good ones to be had.’’ And they said: 
‘¢We’ll have our shingles inspected ial marked so the 
people will know how to get good shingles.’’ 

And right away some of the people began to listen {o 
the shingle people again, because they remembered abou 
the good shingles they used to buy. And the next year 
they passed the hat again, and now a lot more people w: 
to buy shingles because they were reminded that 1 sd 
cedar was a very good wood and that if the shingles were 
properly manufactured the roofing would be mighty good. 

But some of the shingle men still didn’t want to make 
any noise about their shingles because it cost them a littic 
money, but the man who helped fill the hat is happy again, 
because he shouted and the people heard him, and wanted 
to buy his shingles in preference to the fellow who didn’t 
shout. 

Morau: Sure it pays to advertise, but when all shout 
together the noise is exceedingly great. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN ROADS ASK HIGHER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The western and southern 
railroads have served formal notice that they purpose join- 
ing the eastern carriers in their movement to secure a gen 
eral increase in freight and passenger rates. This movement 
was forecasted when the eastern roads first announced their 
intention of seeking a further increase in rates. The net 
earnings of the eastern roads are far from satisfactory at a 
time when a maximum of efficiency is demanded in the trans- 
portation field. 

Clifford Thorne, who appears as counsel for various ship- 
ping interests and who has announced his clients will abide 
by the ruling of the commission on the motion of the car- 
riers, is still insisting that the railroads are making more 
money than ever before. The cold figures outlined in the 
1ecords do not seem to bear out Mr. Thorne’s contention, but 
he is very insistent that the carriers do not figure correctly. 
Mr. Thorne also is greatly exercised over the action of 
Comptroller of the Currency Williams in making a_ public 
statement the day the eastern carriers opened the presenta- 
tion of their case, strongly endorsing the application for an 
increase, and stating his conviction that the commission after 
listening to the facts in the case and making a careful in- 
vestigation would grant the increase sought. 

Mr. Thorne takes the position that such a statement from 
a high official of another Government department was highly 
improper, especially in view of the fact that the Interstaic 
Commerce Commission is required to sit in a judicial capacity 
and determine issues on their merits and not on anybody's 
theory. The former Iowa railroad commissioner in an in 
terview asked Mr. Williams how he would like to have a 
member of the commission come out publicly and advise hin 





what to do with a problem pending before him relating to the 


finances of the Government. 





TABLE PORTRAYS GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS OCTOBER 23, 1917, AS GIVEN IN REPORTS BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 




















District No. 1— District No. 2— District No. 3— District No. 4~ Distriet No. 5— District No. & 
Boston. Néw York. Philadelphia. Cleveland. Richmond, Atlanta. 
_ — 
General business...........es00-- Hesitant, execpt for | Active and well | Good..............-- GON cscs Somapanene Highly satisfactory. .}| Good. 
war orders. maintained. 
Tops: 
SURI So cincwensancsuesuaheaesespeeaaseesss ence DS RESERSS teeep a, (eae: | ER anp ee Saar Sey aes ...-| Yield satisfactory; Do. 
prices high. 
IIR ci colt ns caused pak eeeeneks ceaeeue eis SOE na aii Buse tscesevcnsneenseind ab EER? Seer One ae Do. 
Indusuies of the district.........| Busy for the most —— very “ae- Very DUSY...655 --..-| Fair, but uneasy “Running full time... .| Operating fully. 
part. tiv tone. 
Construction, building, and en- | Well up to previous | Very raulet ae meus ieee Werg Ql. ..00s..-- Ruin vaseiwebane cae Private building | Slow. 
gineering. high record. limited; Govern- 
ment work in large 
volume. 
ne eee | Seen ee A Bieery  emencene a) Tire. a. a civics csi seecsinscseseesesecse Limited by restric- Do. 
value, particularly tions and scarcity 
exports. of — room. 
Bank ClAIMES. ...cssswssicsese008 Increase... . eo eee Decreasing.......... BROIRING boss scico ss cg EOE NOs ccxens ccs. Increasing. 
rrr. Temporarily de- | Steady at moderate- | Nochanve..........| Firm...........006-. Plentifui at 5 to 6 | Slightly increasing 
creasing ly firm rates per cent. 
Railroad, post-office, and other | Decreased.. ..| Railroad receipts | Increasing...........] Ineroase............. Increase.in gross re- | Good. 
receipts. heavy, telegraph ceipts absorbed in 
toMs very much increased operat- 
inercased. ing costs. 
Labor conditions Unsatisfactory ......| Labor supply hardly | Unsettled........... ROSH 6 nci sas cae Searce and wages | Fair. 
’ ——- high. 
Outlook Uncertain...........| Good.. pesos uueae oa. -| Not unfavorable.....} Satisfactory ..... ...| Good. 
TR a a Ge cea ous ok SS AGEGa sea ede Ka ek Ou nasebaceacanuels aoa Fuel, labor, and |} Flush times would 
transportation hardly be an exag- 
difficulties quite Feration of condi- 
troublesome. — tu the dis- 
trict. 






































District No. 7— District No. 8— District No. 9— _ District No. 10— District No. 11— District No, 12-- 
Chicago. St. Louis. Minneapolis. Kansas City. Dallas. San Francisco. 
» MRO A WSUS 6 5 a ins sce ecees NE xk wiowsbececn ss] MANO x vis nobswieen nl MMWR ck arenenenssene caiman Satisfactory ......... Active. 
over last year. 
Crops: 
¢ er tg Se Pehkisneecsasetes Corn good..........4 PIT cn ccukeaaseaene 
i BE ee DOM sien cincinc netuy Gib eh Ei onien + asin asian 
- Indust aaiaa district Very busy and be- active running full 
hind with a. mes. 
Cc onstruction, building, and IO. oadeaeearcssce PR i xsascctluc.sceud Slight decrease...... Slight decrease. 
cern 
“FP aes SPStes PUL E SERN EE cree nF ios cuccs dl echucan kis ca sic itis Gage pwd Oo De aee sete a BEEN ake by cov aawaaci eeezoaces oo trade de- | Increase 
crease. 
Bank cicarings............ oof SICTORSIIG « 6.55560 00:2 RARIORMDINE ... 05 65d RUDsessecvisevsucaose 40 ey cent over ton Increase......... seks Do. 
‘ ye 
. Money rates. Gia cbc eSee hess dsC ees arnccbbwnwes Pas w scan sccceseqh i <scennessunne A No appreciable Firm; ami funds | Firmer. 
change. for legitimate re- 
fis quircments. 
Railroad, post office, and otber —_ Office increas- | Increase............. LL) ee Good volume....... BINCPCOSE. oon scones Increase. 
receipts 
i cer eemeuaons cehehee Gees Padus Short eae Labor scarce; some- Improved; increased | Acute shortage...... Disturbed. 
what unsettled. shortage. 
CONES te sd SatueGhsuauceaeae Ss canes wivce ve een : "epee a Encouraging ........ For active industry 
' aj large trade. 
ING ec ccvkoosvécaecwen Avice caepbenes csi koee Co SS ee yee Conditions arising | Business — situation : 
killing frosts re- from Government Satisfactory; Out- 
‘ ported. regulations —he- look good except 
{ coming more set- in south central 
ued. and western Texas. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





LUMBERMEN’S REGIMENT 


SOON TO GO OVERSEAS 





Twentieth Engineers Is Army’s Largest Regiment—Well Known Lumbermen Hold Com- 


missions Therein—Still Room for Qualified Recruits 





Two battalions of the lumbermen’s regiment, the 20th 
|sngineers, are now ready and will soon be sent abroad. 
‘Vhe remaining eight battalions are now being recruited 
anid ofticered, and when the regiment is raised to its total 

trength of 7,740 men it will be the largest regiment in 

. United States army—in fact, the largest in the world. 
Ti . 10th Engineers is known as the forest regiment. be- 
cause it was largely recruited from the ranks of foresters, 
sand the 20th is known as the lumbermen’s regiment be- 
cause it is being recruited from among loggers and saw- 
mill | operators. Recruiting so large a body of men as this 
for special service and from a limited number of men is 
proving to be a task of some magnitude, and Maj. George 
H. Kelly informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that more 
mer with lumbering experience are desired. 

The lumbermen’s regiment will be sent to France to 
work in the French forests to get out piles for dock con- 
struction, lumber for buildings and bridges and firewood 
that is needed all along the fighting front and at the 
depots behind the firing lines. Cutting this material in 
France will save much shipping space for articles that 

can not be obtained abroad. Of course if lumber is pro- 
duced abroad it will deduet that much from American 
export trade, but the amount so produced is so absurdly 
small in comparison with the vast volume of American 
production that it could not be considered seriously even 
if the matter of patriotic support of the war were left 

out of account. 
ich battalion consists of three companies. The- bat- 
talion organization consists of the following enlisted men: 
Pay of each 


No. when abroad 
» Master Engineers, senior grade.............-. $96.00 
{ Master Engineers, junior porque as seria sei: 46) We 84.00 
1 Battalion Sergeant MAIOr. .< 00 sciss ces.c cwwmees 60.00 
1 Battalion Supply Sergeant...........e.ees eee 60,00 
ID RRM N = «Yaa 'aco 6. ae gs ais oe 7618) im ince hi Ose: aia BURN RIE we 9k ase 71.20 
a ae ee are ee ee eee ee ee 40.80 
Sy LO MEERY aos 2a tire Wiare Sas 916g RCH OLE ea OSLO eR 40.20 
UAL GCS a ee een ae ne ere ae iar ee mene eae or 44.00 
Rec. a ee rr ree ae 36.60 
HE PAD Mc cosets ton SO RiGee ge OOS Wye -e-S 8 wR Grbrecw 33.00 


Each company consists of the following enlisted men: 






1 First Sergeant «0.520 cc ic vc ccc vcwwncees cesses $60.00 
4 Sergeants, first class... 2... ..cccccesecrcccece 60.00 
1 Supply SCrPRADe o.oo... cece esdwasccesceces 51.20 
1 RIOSS NONVOOIN ac 6c e626 646.0042 He Caw OS 91.20 
1 Stable, SerMeant 100.0 cc cvcrevcwevcceesscees H1.20 
10 Si MES ooo aie oboe ae OO bo Saale Hebe WS de eae mS 51.20 
DE AE OR DOPING: a) nis 4: 966 28 eee MRE KS 5s AIT BOLE 40.80 
DP TROTCCSIOOR ogc. 0 04 56 Saas he HOO 944,08 ere 8 Ie e9. 44.00 
EO os <) ao 5 hs EO DSA ee EE HSS SS bk oS erie 40.20 
Bh! TOR OR © .5e:s0. 6:14 arceel'one Cie OLE wR ONO Ree ge ATS 40.20 
BREAN oo ogi a6 a) sth ice io c8,Bs lowe, @ low One wa we ONE ahd wloier eee aS 44.00 
AS TIOES) oy avs:a-o PRUE WIE SG Sue EES OW 6 SHO! Gee HOLA 33.00 
GO Ter COR ARE OUNME s.d.cheha.a-nas ere 008 aw «ows als & 36.60 
Ae RUE og bee DARK AMEA TRORSRS SOOM ONS Oa 33.00 


Any man who is physically qualified, between the ages 
of IS and 40, both inclusive, can volunteer for an engi- 
neer organization, provided he proves: to the recruiting 
oflicer that he is experienced or skilled in any engineering 
trade, or is a ‘Shandy man’? who is speci ally suited for 
the work of the 20th Engineers. No man ean volunteer 
who has actually received notice that he has been drawn 
tor the draft. 

it is not the general policy to enlist men with depend- 
ents, but such men if they are proficient at certain trades 
will be aceepted. Saw filers, machinists, sawyers and 
mill wrights will be aeeepted. But in order for such men 
to cnlist it will be necessary for them to write to the 
commanding officer of the 20th Engineers, Camp Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C., stating their trade 
aud that they want to enlist. A card authorizing enlist- 
ment will be sent to each man if in the commanding offi- 
cer’s opinion he is a desirable addition to the regiment. 

The new insurance law provides that an enlisted man 
shall allot a part of his pay to his wife. The Govern- 
ment will then add enough to make it $30 a month for 
wife alone, or more in ease there are children. Thus an 
enlisted man need not worry over the financial provision 
for his family in his absence. It may be added that he 
need have few doubts that at the end of the war he will 
come back to his family with the consciousness of duty 
well performed. 

The officers of the regiment are selected from among 
prominent lumbermen of the United States. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men have been recommended by the lum- 
hermen’s committee and the forestry bureau, and a eare- 
ful seleetion is being made to secure men with organizing 
and pr nor ability. Among the officers of the first 
attalions are Major Hartwick, of the Hartwick 
hauniicr Co., of Detroit, and Major Weed, of the Weed 
lumler Co. of Weed, Cal. Others of the officers are 

of national reputation in mechanical and lumber 
ies. ‘There is no doubt that the best talent in the whole 
tber business of the United States will be represented 
in the 20th Engineers. No officer will be accepted who 


1 





I ain’t never yit seen nothin’ maide 
by eny man that'd ekal a fether f'r 
bein’ a finished job. Yo’ kin think 


this ovar a spell an’ yo'll see its rite. 
I got it figgered out ‘at buyin’ librty bons 
ain't spendin’ muny, its savin’ it th’ bes 
way possabul. I reckon tharfour that 
I'll be rite ritch if that Germun Kizer 
doant holler ‘nuff purty sune. 


—Musings of the Old Axman. 














has not the entire confidence of the lumber and forest 
fraternities of North America. 


Major Kelly urges each operator to see that some of 
his best men enlist in the regiment and make it a success. 

Maj. S. O. Johnson, commanding the 2nd battalion of 
the 20th Engineers, has compiled the following informa- 
tion about the officers serving under him in the 2nd 
battalion: 

Capt. F. F. Spencer, the 
battalion adjutant, has had 
much lumber experience in 
the South. He is a civil en- 
gineer by training. Five 
years ago he took charge of 
the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., but during the last year 
he has been receiver in the 
Champion Lumber Co., of 
North Carolina. 

Captain MHorstkotte, en- 
gineer officer, has been asso- 
ciated with W. A. Wilkinson 
in the building of mills and 
the designing of sawmill ma- 
chinery. 

First Lieutenant M. R. 
Ethell, the supply officer, is 
a civil engineer with a gen- 
eral engineering experience. 

Capt. W. V. Brookings is 
from California, where he has 
had much lumbering experi- 
ence. <At various times he 
has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the Brookings Lum- 
ber & Box Co., manager of the Brookings Lumber Co. and 
was vice president of the California-Oregon Lumber Co. 

Capt. J. C. Perry has had long experience in lumber pro- 
duction in Minnesota. During the last fifteen years he has 
been in the West and has been connected with the Diamond 
Match Co, the McCloud River Lumber Co. and the Weed 
Lumber Co. He is recently from Hilt, Cal., where he was 
general manufacturing superintendent of the plant located at 
that place. 


MAJ. S. O. JOHNSON 


Capt. J. C. Long is both a civil engineer and a railroad 
engineer, He has been building logging railroads for the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co. in the Idaho panhandle. He has been 
connected both with the Milwaukee Railroad and with the 
Union Pacific. 

First Lieut. E. D. Woodruff is a civil engineer with sev- 
eral years of expeience in earthwork, cement, timber and gen- 
eral engineering. His brother is colonel of the 10th En- 
gineers (Forest) regiment. 

First Lieut. W. O. Crosby has been for a number of years 
superintendent of the mills of the Holmes Lumber Co. in 
Oregon, and more recently has engaged in independent con 
tracting and construction work. 

First Lieut. Marion Nine is president of the Nine Lumber 
Co. and owns two sawmills, one in Bray and one north of 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

First Lieut. Frank R. Prince was with the A. R. Rogers 
Lumber Co., Enderlin, N. D., for a number of years. More 
recently he has been assistant manager of the Shevlin Weeks 
Co, 

First Lieut. P. D. Mackie is a civil engineer with several 
years’ experience in general contracting. In partnership with 
his brother he has owned and operated shingle mills in Wash- 
ington. 

First Lieut. We H. Crasson is a civil engineer of wide ex 
perience, His special line has been bridge building. 

First Lieut. R. W. Piling has been general superintendent 
of the Rogers Lumber Co, in the Pacific Northwest. 

First Lieut. L. R. MeCoy has been assistant manager of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 

First Lieut. W. E. Volk is a civil engineer with a number 
of years’ experience on the Pacific coast, in Alaska and Pan- 
ama. — In the last named place he had charge of the building 
of railroads for the United Fruit Co. 

First Lieut. ©. C. Kelly is a civil engineer and has had 
charge of the construction work on certain sections of the 
Columbia Highway. He has been connected with Twohy 
Bros., a firm of railroad builders, and has had charge of the 
construction work of this firm for several years. 

Second Lieut. M. L. Johnson has been assistant to Major 
Johnson for eight years in California and Oregon. 

Second Lieut. E, S. Brush has had much experience with 
the Loop Lumber Co. 

Second Lieut. W. H. Grover has fer four years been his 
father’s assistant in the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 

Major Johnson is going abroad with vacancies in his 
battalion for three second lieutenants. He expects to 
fill these vacancies from the ranks and also to furnish a 
few officers for each of the other battalions that come 
over. Major Johnson himself enlisted five or six hundred 
men and has a number that he knows to be very capable. 





FOREST REGIMENT GETS PREFERRED 
ATTENTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The first forest regiment 
(10th U. S. Engineers), now in Franee, is to have equip- 
ment capable of turning out at least 4,000,000 board feet 
of lumber monthly from the French forests. This fact 
is disclosed in a review of the work of the engineer corps 
of the army, made public tonight. The specific reference 
to the forest regiment is left until the end of a long state- 
ment. 

This is the authorized statement: 

Preferred attention has been given to the organization 
und equipment of the first forest regiment to be sent to 
France to produce lumber and timber from French forests. 
Three additional regiments are to be organized. The co- 
aperation of the Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been extended in the selection of personnel and 
equipment. About 80 percent of the forest regiment’s equip- 
ment, value $350,000, has been delivered for shipment, 
weighing over 2,000 tons, with twelve sawmills, truck and 
railway equipment and everything necessary to produce over 
4,000,000 board feet of finished lumber a month. 

The expansion of the engineer corps has been as rapid 
as that of other branches of the army. Since the out- 
break of the war between the United States and Ger- 
many, the personnel has increased from 256 officers on the 
active list to 394 active and fourteen retired officers of 
the regular establishment and more than 5,000 engineer 
reserve officers. The enlisted personnel has jumped sud- 
denly from 2,100 to 95,000 and there also has been a large 
increase in civilian employees. 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB 'GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 








We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 


MIM 
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REGISTERED 


Storers and 
| Distributors 
Samm of Lumber 
Square Lumber Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








1160 Grand Street, 


Unexcelled rail and water facilities, within 
hauling distance of any point in Greater 
New York. Always in touch with retail 
yards and woodworking plants. 


Let us handle one car for you and be con- 
vinced that our proposition is a good one. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company | 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Hoiaasetsascsestscccecetcssesessssesesesess peseescesesssesss 
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The Transfer 
Lumber &ShingleCo. ARMUSFER BRAK 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 6§ le raua.| 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Hit wha is 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears pees nk 
100% “ga 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST SHINGLES 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 


-— ae 














The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner »»mber of pieces of dimen. 

sion lumber from |x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago a 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww ded h 
honors Panama-Pacic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fz 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (op ene aioancse rola 
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HARDWOODS 
—| Maple |— 


Tell Us Your Needs 


in the following items: 

50 M’ 8-4 No. 3 Maple. 
50 M’ 4x6 Maple Hearts. 
50 M’ 6x6 Maple Hearts. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE 


GILL-ANDREWS 
wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 



























A Brand to 


Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


Maple Floor 

aple Flooring 

Manufacturers 
ciation 


FLOORING 








manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 








We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,= Claire, 











‘Dry Hardwoods’ 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4No.1C.&B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 €.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


oer & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. i. 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “S.o00 ane con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











HOW TRUCKS ARE ADAPTED TO SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





Cooperage Manufacturer Prefers Truck to Horse Delivery—Help to Extend Sales Terriiory 
and Secure New Business 





TRUCKS ARE TESTED OVER ROUGH GROUND 

Motor trucks used in the lumber industry are probably sub- 
jected to as hard usage, if not harder, than in any other line 
of business. This statement is particularly true of those 
trucks used in transporting logs from the woods to the mill 
where very frequently roads are roads in name only, and 
actually are mere raw gashes across the landscape. 

One of the firms that fully realizes the necessity of subject- 
ing its trucks to the hardest tests before selling them is the 
United States Motor Truck Co. of Cincinnati. On every test 
trip U. S. chassis are put over the roughest ground possible 
and situations such as that shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration are not at all uncommon. This illustration shows a 

















GIVING A U. 8. TRUCK A HARD TEST ON ROUGH 
GROUND 


U. S. truck chassis in a frame-twisting position that might 
be expected to create bearing pressure that would prevent 
cranking or make the engine stall. The fact, however, is 
that the motor is unaffected by such treatment and this is 
due to the floating power plant which prevents the torque 
of the frame from transmitting pressure to the motor. The 
motor in this truck will run freely and easily when the 
frame has been twisted to such an extent that one of the 
front wheels is several inches off the ground. That accounts 
for the exceptional ability of U. S. trucks on rough ground, 
and is one reason why they are giving such satisfaction in 
the lumber industry, whether used for hauling logs or lumber. 





SPECIAL TRUCK FOR HAULING COOPERAGE 
STOCK 
Iveryone knows that a dress suit is not the proper sort of 
dress to go out in the harvest fields and shock wheat in—in 
other words, there is the proper sort of clothing for every 
undertaking. The same rule applies to the motur delivery 
of logs, lumber or lumber products. It is very seldom that 
any two firms will have the same sort of delivering prob- 
lems, and very frequently it is necessary to design a truck 
or a body for unusual conditions. 
It is possible that the operation of an ordinary truck, 
such as that used for hauling lumber, would be prohibitive if 
used for hauling made up bar- 


REFLECTION MAY SHOW VALUE OF TRUC Ss 


3efore long the winter season will be upon us and ny 


retail lumbermen will have lots of time to sit back a) 
over in their minds the business that they got during 
summer and fall seasons and the business that they fail: 


£0 
he 
to 


get. Judging from reports that are not uncommon, ani je 
not confinéd to any one section of the country, the \ \ai] 


business has not been as prosperous as usual this year 


business has not been as heavy as usual, it behooves every ro- 


tailer to go back carefully over all the business that 1 


ht 


have been secured but that was not secured, and try to pick 


out the reasons why the orders were not landed, If thi 


s 
done, in more than one case it will be found that some 6: :,er 
fellow got the job because he was able to promise quick: e 
livery, or because the job was outside the usual delive: ng 
radius. The fact of the matter is, the average retail rd 
that is making progress is increasing the size of its les 
territory ; that means that longer deliveries have to be ms le. 
There are, of course, some cases in which the retaile: es 
no delivering, but such cases are getting fewer and fewer. In 
many farming communities the farmers were potentially vd 
customers this year. By that is meant that they wante: the 
lumber for certain purposes but did not have the ti) to 
come to town for it or to send some one else. The { Ww 
who got there, however, and offered to deliver the lum! on 
the job frequently was surprised at the amount of mai.;ial 
sold during the year. Several retail companies in the 1 lle 
West went after business on this basis on a rather ze 
scale and met with splendid success. To make busines. yay 
when material has to be delivered long distances, the di ry 
system must necessarily be economical and easily op: d 


and naturally this means that a truck or trucks with tro ilers 


ought to be installed to solve the problem. 





LINE YARD CONCERN BOOSTS TRUCKS 


We operate a string of country retail lumber yards ani, 
with the exception of one point, there are none large enough 


to use a good sized truck. 


At most of these yards we find a truck made from a (ord 
car, such as the Smith Form-A-Truck and others of that 


class, the most satisfactory delivery 
They are much quicker and much more economical thin 
horse. 


service we can get. 
a 


We have had very little trouble with these trucks ing 


laid up for repairs. 


Might say along this line that we use 


a 2-wheel trailer with all these trucks and haul loads from 
1,500 to 2,500 Ibs. on each truck, and where we use the 
trailer we haul from 3,000 to 5,000 Ibs. on the truck sand 


trailer combined. 
This, of course, applies where we have the cement or 
adam roads ; 


at some of our points where we do not have 


the macadam roads we are unable to haul more than 50 per- 


cent of the loads mentioned above. 


At our one large yard we use a 4-ton and a 2-ton More!and 
truck and are very well satisfied with the results we get ‘rom 
these as compared with the results we used to obtain with 


a horse and wagon system. 


[The above communication was received from a large line 
yard concern operating in southern California and is_ par- 
ticularly interesting because many of the towns in which 


yards are located are quite small 


in fact, these towns are 


of the size frequently supposed to be too small for the eco 


nomical operation of a motor delivery system. That this 


S 


not the case, however, is very well demonstrated by the ex- 


perience of this company. 


There are in the United S ‘ates 


somewhere between 35,000 and 40,000 retailers, many o! the 
firms being located in just such small towns, where silvilar 
savings may be made by the installation of a motor delivery 


system. 


Somehow or other lumbermen, when they hea: the 


word “truck,” always think of a large, heavy, expensive ma- 
chine. There are such, of course, and these have their proper 


place in the industry, but there are also a great num) 


of 


light, rapid trucks, suitable for delivery purposes even \ here 
the delivery is so light that ordinarily only two team- are 





rels. However, it is very easy 
to design the proper sort of 
body, as shown by the accom- 
panying illustration of the 5- 
ton truck employed by the St. 
Louis Cooperage Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. This truck was de- 
signed and the body built by 
the White Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The power plant is that 
of an ordinary 5-ton White i : 
truck, but the body is so built 
that it has a capacity of 3875 


+] 


# 


flour barrels a load, or 156 oil _— 
barrels. It is very interesting ~~ at] 
to note the manner in which 


the body of the truck has been aad 
built forward over the driver’s , 
cab and the = motor. This 
serves to counterbalance the 
weight of part of the barrels 
placed behind the rear wheels 
and still the freedom of move- 
ment of the driver is not at all 
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interfered with; in fact, it is 
really of advantage to have the 
projection over the driver’s 
head, for it keeps the sun away from him and, in rainy or 
snowy weather, protects him from the elements to a consid- 
erable extent. The body of this truck is the largest that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has ever heard of as being used 
in the lumber industry or in any of the allied industries and 
it is an excellent example of the adaptability of the motor 
truck delivery system to any type of delivery. The body is 
31 feet long, 9 feet wide and 8 feet high. Regarding the use 
of this truck, the St. Louis Cooperage Co. writes: ‘While 
the cost of delivery per barrel on long hauls, say 10 miles, is 
about the same by truck as by team, we find that we can use 
the truck regardless of weather conditions, and can make 
quick deliveries. Trucks require less stable room and require 
no attention when not in use. Considering the present cost 
of horses, feed and labor, we believe that it will be but a 
short time when nearly all drayage will be motorized.” Judg- 
ing from this, the company has figured its cost on the old 
basis of horse values and prices paid for horse feed and up- 
keep and it is probable that when present day conditions are 
taken into consideration that an actual saving in the cost of 
delivering barrels may be shown. 


A LOAD OF 875 FLOUR BARRELS READY FOR DELIVERY 


kept busy. Then, too, if the lumberman so desires, a plea 
car may be stripped and converted into a light truck 
for that matter, into a heavy truck by the use of some 
tain traction units, such as the Knox Traction Unit. 
the latter case, however, it is better to call the converted 
chine a tractor than a truck, for it is made to pull the | 
and not carry it. 

The fact that this company uses 2-wheel trailers wil! 
of much interest to many retailers. The use of 2-wheel t) 


ers is ad common practice in southern California, Arizona : 
These trailers are light, yet stro” 
and are made with tip up bodies so that they are ea! 
The plan seems well worthy of adoption in oti 
It is also worth while noting 1: 
while the company favors the use of these light trucks in tT 
smaller yards, in its one large yard it does not make the 1 


the surrounding territory. 


unloaded, 
sections of the country. 


take of attempting to operate without large trucks. 


point is this—that the motor delivery equipment has te 


adapted to the conditions under which delivery is te 
made and must be suitable for the size of the load to be 
livered.—EbpITonr. | 
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here is no specially cheering news with regard to the 
neral situation, tho on the other hand bus‘ness in this line 
about holding its own at the reduced volume that has pre- 
‘led for some time. Seasonal demand for storm sash and 
ors is about up to the average; in fact, more of these are 
ing demanded than usual, at least in the northern part of 
. country, the scarcity and high cost of fuel operating to 
rease the demand for this protection as a measure of 
mommy. 
Phere is no change with the local sash and door people, 
t in the trade becoming reconciled to the thought that 
e will not be any activity until after the first of the year, 
least. The only materials for which the demand is at 
ictive are storm sash and doors. Usually the plants and 
vers are busy at this time of year, but conditions are not 
nal and the sash and door trade has been seriously 
cted. Prices remain firm. 
iligher prices are reported to prevail in Minneapolis and 
Paul territory. Business is light, but cost conditions 
forced manufacturers to mark up their prices, and 
they are being paid with less question than lower quotations 


calcd forth last summer. 


The Cincinnati situation shows neo sign of improvement. 
rho mills have a fair volume of orders, but most of the 
work is for the repair of old buildings, tho some is going 
into the completion of new structures. Distribution just 
now is mainly of interior finish. Contracting builders are 
deserring preparations for next year until they learn how 
the proposition to cut out non-essential production may affect 
such enterprises as building for the market without definite 
purchaser in view. 

Phere is a decidedly more cheerful feeling in St. Louis 
trade circles, ~The planing mill bureau is busier listing quan- 
tities than it has been for several weeks, which indicates an 
improved outlook, The prospect of several large building 
enlerprises materializing contributes to optimism. 


Fewer inquiries and a little less figuring are reported from 
the Kansas City plants this week, tho on the whole business 
may be considered about normal under existing conditions. ° 
Expected price changes have not yet been deemed necessary, 
but the probability of further advances is strong. 

Some of the Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report a small 
increase in business, but the majority say that trade is not 
up to the average for this time of year. The scarcity and 
high cost of fuel help to create a larger demand than usual 
for storm sash and doors, it being rightly argued that the 
use of such protection saves fuel. 

The Baltimore sash and door factories are jogging along 
at about the recent gait. Some additional Government work 
is coming out, and is decidedly welcome. The rapidity .with 
which houses in all parts of the city and suburbs are being 
occupied makes it certain that before long there will have 
to be considerable building in this line. 

At Tacoma, Wash., the fir door and millwork factories are 
operating steadily, but with no rush of orders. Production 
costs have been mounting faster than prices. Car shortage 
is being felt. 

Conditions are about normal for this season at the door 
factories in the San Francisco Bay region. The door depart- 
ments of the large white pine sawmills in the Sierras have 
had a busy season, with a good demand. Production of open 
sash and door stock is not sufficient te supply the large east- 
ern demand, The abnormally large production of white pine 
box shook diverted much good shop lumber to that use. 
Eastern shipments are considerably limited by the searcity 
of cars, 

The window glass market continues very dull, tho prices 
remain firm. On account of the high cost of materials and 
the very limited demand it is likely that some of the hand 
factories will remain closed, altho Dec. 8 is fixed as the 
date for resuming. Indications point to a restricted out- 
put, in keeping with the lessened demand, and firm to higher 
prices, 





AUSTRALIA WILL NEED 


Tho Australia is not now taking west coast lumber from 
tl (nited States in the quantities it did during pre-war 
times the future market—or, rather, the market after the 


war closes--is likely to be a very active one, according to 
Phillip G. Kennedy, commercial attache of the department 
of commeree at Melbourne, Australia, who is back in the 


United States on a mission of acquainting American manu- 
facturers with the merchandise requirements of Australia 
New Zealand. Mr. Kennedy was in Chicago during the 
ew days and while here he and George W. Doonan, 
reial agent in charge of the local office, were kept 


bn ierviewing manufacturers in this territory who are 
in | in the future of the Australian market. 
Speaking of the outlook for lumber, Mr. Kennedy said 


that altho 


Australia had enormous forest resources (a 
glal t the map may not reveal to the casual reader that 


\ustralia is a country as large as the United States with 
1 000,000 population) these resources were mostly hard- 
woods of a variety so hard in nature that they are not 
easily reworked. The country bas practically no softwoods, 


and altho lumbermen in Australia have frequently held con- 
ferences with Government officials for the purpose of foster- 
ing the native market in hardwoods little progress has been 
made. It is not the present market that should interest 
west coast lumbermen, said Mr. Kennedy, because two fac- 
lack of present building in Australia on account of the 
war and the high vessel rates-—keep the movement down, 
hut Australia will go ahead at leaps and bounds as soon as 
war is over, and will need lumber. 
Vhat west coast lumbermen were already interested in 
problem is shown by the fact that agents have visited 
\ustralia surveying the situation for American producers 
the Pacifie coast, and one of these, W. R. Morris, who 
there as a representative of the California Redwood 
‘port Co., had done much good missionary work among 
ilders, not only showing for their benefit a California red- 
ood bungalow but otherwise promoting redwood for all 
irposes suitable. Mr. Morris, who is a Chicagoan, having 
cn graduated from the University of Chicago, told Mr. 
Nennedy after he had completed a survey of the Australian 


WEST COAST LUMBER 


situation that a big market existed there for fir, redwood 
and other west coast lumber after the war was over and the 
country again permitted to go ahead normally. 

The market will be such as will encourage the importa- 
tion of big timbers, as the Australian tariff is so arranged 
that big timbers carry a preferred scale and native mills 
work up the lumber. The lumber from the west coast of the 
United States is transported almost entirely by schooner 
and the ports of entry are Melbourne and Sydney. Tho 
Australians have always felt kindly toward the United 
States, the feeling is much more pronounced in that direction 
since our entry as an ally in the war, and such a feeling is 
likely to help upbuild our trade with that country after the 
war closes, Mr. Kennedy said. Australians are heart and 
soul in the war, he said, having sent almost 350,000 soldiers 
to the front so far, a large number considering the popula- 
tion of the entire country. Already Government officials are 
giving earnest attention to the problem of returned soldiers 
and also a possibility of many more Englishmen coming to 
Australia to make their homes when the war comes to an 
end. Men who want land to work will find it plentiful 
there; the English Government sent Rider Haggard, the 
famous author, out to investigate that very phase of the 
colonial problem after the war. Australia is not very fertile 
ground for pro-German propaganda and those whom the 
German nation sent out to sow the seed of discontent are 
sorry that they came, because Australians dealt with them 
quickly and effectively. 

Australia, as most readers know, is the greatest wool 
producing country in the world. The clip this year has 
been contracted for by the English Government at 33 cents 
per pound, the highest price that any Australia clip ever 
brought; in fact, higher than any Australian wool producer 
ever dreamed of getting. Mr. Kennedy thinks Australia is 
a wonderful country, with a more wonderful future when 
the cessation of the war permits the country to go ahead as 
it plans. Most of it enjoys a mild climate thruout the year, 
enjoying about the same climate as California. It is a good 
country for the American manufacturer to look forward to 
as a field for our exports, says Mr. Kennedy, when normal 
conditions again prevail thruout the world. 





TIE RATE HEARING IS CONCLUDED AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Nov. 12.—The hearing before an examiner 
i the Interstate ‘(Commerce Commission of the complaint of 
\beles & Taussig and other members of Division E—the tie 
and timber division—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis vs. Alexandria & Western Railroad et al., including 140 
railroad defendants, which began last Wednesday morning, 
was concluded in St. Louis Friday afternoon. The tie pro- 


‘ucers are fighting for the right to ship their output upon the 


sis of the intrastate, rather than the interstate, rate, which 

ey contend is prohibitory, and to have ties put under a 

ssification of their own, separate and distinct from the 
ssification as lumber. 

\t the close of the hearing the examiner ordered attor- 

i to have all briefs in the hands of the commission by Jan. 

i By agreement, oral arguments are to be made before the 

ission on a date to be set by it after the filing of the 


hen the hearing convened Thursday by stipulation of 
asel for the carriers and counsel for the complainants and 
permission of the examiner, the record was made to show 
t the testimony of A. R. Fathman, secretary of the West- 

‘n Tie & Timber Co.; J. Mott Rigby, treasurer of the T. J. 
Moss Tie & Timber Co.; A. J. Gorg and Robert Abeles, the 
latter doing business as Abeles & Taussig, all of St. Louis, 
corroborated the testimony given by Zeno D. Kinkhead, St. 
Louis manager for the Anguera Lumber & Tie Co., of Chicago ; 
P. R. Walsh, president of the Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. ; and 
Howard Andrews, president of the Andrews Tie Co., Nashville, 
fenn. The testimony of these three men, as reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, was favorable to the con- 
tentions of the complainants. 

Following this the complainants produced their tariff ex 
pert, W. N. Webb, of Chicago, who has been assisting Joseph 
Ir. Davis, of St. Louis, counsel for the tie division, in the 
preparation of their case. Mr. Webb gave a history of the 
tie and timber classification under the Western Classification 
Cominittee tariffs and also of the manner in which tie rates 
were established by carriers, which might be referred to as 
tie-producing carriers. His testimony along this line was to 
the effect that carriers, along whose lines many ties were pro- 
duced formerly, made very low rates for the movement of 


railroad ties to friendly connections (by friendly connections 
meaning those connections which would have a tendency of 
acting as feeders to the lines making the rates) but to un- 
friendly (competitive) lines, the rates made for the trans- 
portation of ties were based upon rates even higher than the 
lumber rates. That was done, he said, to prevent competing 
carriers from obtaining the necessary quantity of ties prop- 
erly to maintain and construct their roads, and at the same 
time to give the tie producing road the advantage to itself 
and to its friendly connections to maintain and construct its 
and their lines at much more economical costs. 

Mr. Webb then introduced four exhibits, which were ex 
planatory of the lumber and tie rate structures in the gen- 
eral territory, and also showing a comparison of the rates 
and earnings on ties with those of other forest products 
and those of all freight business. 

The carriers introduced as witnesses C. C. P. Rausch, assist 
ant traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific; Mr. Sullivan, 
assistant traffic manager of the Frisco; George E. Schnitzer, 
assistant general freight agent of the Rock Island at Little 
Rock, Ark.; Jules A. Fremon, auditor and traffic manager, 
and J. B. Daniel, general attorney of the Missouri Southern 
Railroad; F. E. Webster, assistant general freight agent for 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chicago; and Mr. Williams, 
president of the Indiana Tie Co. 

All of the testimony of the carriers in general was to the 
effect that the movement of ties should be entirely upon the 
interstate lumber rates, whereas the complainants in this 
case contend that ties, being inferior grade or quality, as com- 
pared with lumber products, should take a lower rate than the 
rate specified for merchantable lumber. The complainants 
also took the position, as shown by Mr. Webb’s exhibit, that 
ties being essentially a railroad material, used almost ex- 
clusively by the railroads, they should be taken care of in the 
making of rates the same as the carriers provide for other 
railway track material such as rails, spikes, fastenings ete. 





THE EXPorTS of silver from the United States for seven 
months ended with July, 1917, were $51,768,000 and were 
the largest for the period in the country’s history. 
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OAK 
BROWN ASH 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. - 
Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
lL Write for List Today. 























4 
Hemlock We Cater to the Needs 
of Yard Stock Buyers 
and Offer you Quality and Service Second to None. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHIO 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








 Wilaen Whiumer Sc Sone 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


M. facturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 

| Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
WHITE 


oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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YEL Sad and Car Mat an& 
Rd | A Specialty rl ql 
Our Boston, Ga., mill is constantly cutting railroad orders but at that we 
can sandwich in special orders for 


STRUCTURAL TIMBERS AND DIMENSION 


We ship direct from the mill and guarantee dependable quality and 
grades) Try uson your next order. High 
bs class planing mill work at our 
Thomasville, Ga., mill. 


Atby Planing Mill, Gein 











Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 


Yellow 
© Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 

stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 

















“ar Yellow Pine ‘Gs 
Tell Us Your Needs in Small 


Pinion. Ceiling, Ship- 
ap, Drop Siding No. 116 ° H Jus 

Dimension and Boards. imbers 
(All Kiln Dried.) | Rough and Dressed 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, ““Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & S. 1. and A. & V. Railroads 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Noy. 13.—Yards in St. Louis report considerable improve- 
ment in conditions within the last week. The local demand 
is somewhat better, while there has been a decided increase 
in the buying by outside points. The car shortage, which is 
curtailing shipments from producing points, is not being felt 
to any appreciable extent in St. Louis, and yards here are 
able to make prompt shipments. St. Louis’ favorable situ- 
ation in this respect is having a most beneficial effect in the 
sale of lumber. 

The shortage in cars continues to be the dominating factor 
in the lumber industry. One large concern reports that it 
has had only four cars within the last month: others are 
able to get only such cars as are used to ship in supplies, 
while even those mills with Government orders to fill are 
not exempt from the troubles of a car shortage. 

Two of the largest concerns operating in Arkansas and 
Texas, with offices in St. Louis, have issued orders to their 
salesmen to discontinue temporarily the sale of yellow pine 
to wholesalers and line yards. With the shortage of cars 
and an increase in demand, this order is to prevent the piling 
up of back orders and to take care of the retail trade first. 
It is expected that this order will be rescinded when conditions 
return to normal. 

Number 2 boards continue in especially good demand. 
Ileavy orders for this stock for boxes and crating have been 
placed recently, and there has been a ready sale for all that 
is offered; in fact, the demand for this particular item far 
exceeds the supply at this time. Within the last week No. 3 
boards also have come in for considerable attention and the 
buying has been heavy. Demand for dimension shows some 
improvement, altho boards continue the star items. 

Cc. W. Jones, manager of the Fort Smith Lumber Co., at 
Plainview, Ark., was in St. Louis today on his way to 
Lafayette, Ind., to visit his wife, who has been ill in a 
hospital there. He reports that he has disposed of all of the 
yard stocks he has on hand and is only waiting for cars to 
make shipments. The shortage of cars has greatly inter- 
fered with operations. 

L. E, Bradt, representative of the Hill-Curtis Co., has just 


returned from a trip thru the Southeast, visiting Alabama, .- 


Georgia, Florida, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, appointing representatives for that line. He re- 
ports the sawmills thruout those sections all are busy, altho 
the shortage of labor is noticeable. 

Orders have been sent here from the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau to concerns that have Government contracts 
that they must henceforth give out no information to the 
public of orders for account of the General Engineering 
Depot without prior consent of the bureau. The lumber 
concerns are directed to transmit these instructions to their 
employees. 

Frank McClure, vice president of the South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from a visit to mills in Alabama 
and Mississippi. He reports that mills, except those work- 
ing on Government contracts, are getting very few cars, and 
that the situation is serious. The shortage of labor is also 
acute, he says, and the demands for higher wages are becom- 
ing more and more pressing. 

The George Surmeyer Lumber Co. has moved from rooms 
800 and 801 Fullerton Building to much larger quarters in 
rooms 1105, 1106 and 1107 of the same building. The 
growth of the business necessitated the move. 

J. D. Kilgore, head of the J. D. Kilgore Lumber Co., who 
was in St. Louis today, announced that the sash and door and 
planing mill he has been operating in Poplar Bluff, Mo., hence- 
forth will be devoted to the manufacture of furniture. The 
J. D. Kilgore Lumber Co. has general offices in Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., manufactures and deals in yellow pine and hardwood 
lumber. Its St. Louis offices are in the Railway Exchange 
Building, and hardwood mills are located in Cross County, 
Ark. An especially good demand for hardwoods is reported 
by Mr. Kilgore, altho he complains that the shortage of cars 
is greatly retarding shipping. 

Oak will be the principal wood used in the $1,000,000 worth 
of ammunition cars to be manufactured by the St. Louis Car 
Co. for the Government. The thickness required will be from 
1%4- up to 3-inch and from 300,000 to 400,000 feet will be 
consumed. It is understood that specifications will be sent 
to lumber dealers within the next few days, and that work 
on the order will be started as soon as possible. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 14.—There is a reported steady demand for prac- 
tically all the hardwoods, and the readjustment of working 
arrangements between the Government agencies and the 
lumber interests is expected to bring a greater amount of 
business along that line. Oak is very strong, and 1-inch 
quartered FAS sells $8 above what it did a month ago, while 
2-inch is up $2. Plain white and red FAS are bath selling 
up about $1 from what they were Sept. 1 last. Most of the 
lower grades have strengthened recently and are $2 to $4 
higher. Thick grades of ash are from $2 to $5 higher; 
basswood about $1 higher; chestnut in the higher grades 
from $5 to $7 higher and various grades of poplar from $1 
to $3 higher. It is characteristic of the market that, com- 
pared with two months ago, the better grades have practi- 
eally all advanced in price, while the declines, where there 
have been declines, are in the low grades, altho these have 
improved in the last fortnight. 

Government business continues to take precedence in this 
market, and, fortunately for the distributers of lumber to 
the civilian trade, there is a slack demand from those sources. 
Practically nothing is doing in building construction outside 
of reconstruction and repairs, and contracting builders are 
slow in taking up their requirements for next year. 

Possibly the most encouraging reports from the allied in- 
dustries come from the manufacturers of wagons and other 
vehicles, who have been doing much better business than a 
year ago, who have a good supply of orders on hand from the 
Government and from the civilian trade, but are, as a matter 
of course, giving preference to heavy wagons and trucks for 
the army and to vehicles for agricultural sections. 
wm 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 14.—The Alfred Struck Co., this city, operator of a 
planing mill and general contractor and lumber dealer, has 
placed a contract with the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, for approximately 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine to 
be used by the Struck company in filling its Government con- 
tract for additions to the Government quartermaster’s depot 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., where approximately ten acres of 
one-story frame warehouses are being erected, these ware- 
houses being covered with iron. The Government is making 
extensive enlargements at this depot to take care of the large 
quantities of supplies which are moving thru Jeffersonville 
to the various cantonments and Government training camps 
etc. in the South and West. This contract for 2,000,000 feet 
of pine is one of the largest placed in Louisville for some 





time, other than the contracts on the cantonment, most of 
which were ordered thru the Southern Pine Association, 

The C, C. Mengel & Bro. Co. has completed a new tug boat 
at Howard's Shipyard, Jeffersonville, Ind., the boat leaving 
the city this week for Nicaragua, where it will be used for 
handling mahogany logs on inland rivers to the ocean points, 
The boat will make a trip of 4,500 miles down the Ohio, 
Mississippi and via the Gulf and Carribean Sea, this being 
said to be one of the longest trips ever undertaken by a sinall 
river tug from inland waters. 

The Booker Box Co., this city, which is equipping a new 
box plant, will install an additional resaw at the new plant, 
and has started work on a new addition to be used for this 
purpose. Other machinery will be needed in equipping the 
plant, which will be occupied about Jan. 1. 

The P. C. Haynie sawmill at Tompkinsville, Ky., has been 
secured by William Webb, of Mudlick, Ky.; J. R. Dickerson 
and Andrew Geralds, who will cut walnut flitches for manu- 
facturing gun stocks for the Government. Contracts have 
been placed for quantities of logs, and the farmers have al- 
ready delivered a fair quantity. The demand for walnut 
logs is very keen and the supply so limited that the Govern- 
ment recently sent Lieut. C. H. Lehman to New Albany, Ind, 
to confer with W. A. McLean, of the Wood-Mosaic Co., rela- 
tive to ways and means for increasing the output of the New 
Albany plant, which is handling an immense Government con- 
tract for gunstocks. Mr. McLean and Lieutenant Lehman have 
been going over the territory and trying to scare out a few 
logs here and there to increase production. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 14.—There has been little change in the local lumber 
situation during the last week except that the trade reports 
an increased severity in car shortage conditions. The short- 
age of cars is attributed directly to the increased deniaind 
for open-top cars for the transportation of coal and the re 
newed demand on closed cars for the shipment of grain. 

There is considerable activity among hardwood manutfae- 
turers who are making a strong bid for logs of oak and hick- 
ory. Most of this demand has been created by war orders, 
The furniture industries now are buying in fair volume, but 
the trade for the fall season has been slightly below the 
volume that was expected. The chief strength in the mar- 
k@t, however, comes from war orders. Prices are well muin- 
tained. There is little lumber being sold for general build- 


ing purposes. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Noy. 12.—The hardwood trade has shown a slight improve- 
ment during the last few days and manufacturers express the 
opinion that business is going to continue good the rest of the 
year. All the uptown sawmills are operated on steady time 
and one of the river mills is running. Logs are coming in 
more freely than they were a month or six weeks ago, and 
while log prices are high the quality of the logs received here 
is very good. Manufacturers say they expect the supply of 
legs to be fairly liberal all winter. Prices on lumber are 
stiffening and manufacturers expect steady increases on cer- 
tain grades before next spring. Quartered white oak is in 
poor demand and little of this lumber in this section has been 
moving of late; it has, in fact, been a little off for the last 
several weeks. Hickory, maple and ash are in strong demand 
and plain white oak is in fairly good demand. Gum has been 
dragging for some time. With most of the local furniture 
factories resuming work gradually after the recent strike it 
is expected that gum will come into greater demand, as many 
of these furniture factories are large users of gum, Quuar- 
tered sycamore is in good demand and the best grades of wal- 
nut are also inclined to advance and are in good demand. 
Poplar has been in fairly good demand all fall. 

Veneer manufacturers of Evansville are looking for a nice 
trade the rest of the year, they assert. The settling of the 
strike in the furniture factories here is expected greatly to 
stimulate the veneer business, as all the Evansville furniture 
factories are large users of veneer. The veneer factories are 
operated on good time and in some departments a force is 
working at night. 

Sash and door men of Evansville report that their out of- 
town trade has been good all season and in fact has shown 
a marked improvement over last year. Their local trade is 
not very brisk, little building being done in Evansville. Yel- 
low pine dealers say that trade is fair. Planing mill men re- 
port a moderate business. 

In the election on Tuesday of last week Benjamin Bosse, 
president of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. and con- 
nected with several wood consuming plants in Evansville, 
was reélected mayor. Fred W. Reitz, of the Clem Reits & 
Scns Co., hardwood manufacturer, and Frank W. Greise. of 
the Evansville Bookcase & Table Co., were reélected to ‘ie 
city council. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers in this section rep «'t 
that they have about cleaned up on apple barrels and thit 
they are looking for a good run in November and December «nt 
flour and bottle beer barrels. They had a bigger trade in 
apple barrels this fall than last year, they report. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Noy. 13.—It is stated quietly that the Government hes 
captured and disposed of many more spies than the pubiic 
is aware of. This gives color to the recommendation late!y 
made by a Government inspector that all the Buffalo lumber 
yards be guarded by special watchmen, kept sharply 
counted for by a time clock, at all times when the regu! 
working force is away. The question was brought up at t 
last meeting of the Lumber Exchange, tho no action Ww 
taken. It was stated that some yards are already guard: 
and it is likely that others will be hereafter. ; 

Knowlton Mixer left early this week to take up his duti: 
as inspector of Red Cross work. Since August he has be 
in charge of the work at Camp McClellan, at Anniston, Als 
where he did much toward improving sanitary conditions an’ 
establishing a base hospital. Mr. Mixer was given a far 
well dinner at the Iroquois Hotel last Saturday evening !) 
his friends and associates, among them a number of pr 
moters of commission government. 

Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 1,822,900 fee, 
three cargoes arriving. The yards receiving stock wer 
those of the A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Co., the Niagara Bo» 
Co., and the MacLean Box Factory. The receipts of shingle 
were 1,190,000. ; 

Last week’s building permits numbered fifty-five, with SI) 
teen frame dwellings. The total costs were $86,000. This is 
about one-third the normal cost. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, which has a member 
ship of 3,000, is making a campaign this week to increase the 
Lumber to 5,000. It has been to the united efforts of thi: 
organization that much of the city’s growth is due and its 
members helped greatly to put over the big Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions, 
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he regular army station here, Fort Porter, has been se- 
lected as the seat of a Government hospital for soldiers, to 
he known as General Hospital No. 4, and it is understood 
that the Government will build, probably on the Fort Porter 
site. It has been reported for some weeks that a new hospi- 
tal was to be built here, which would require a large amount 
of lumber, but wholesalers who sought for particulars were 
unable to get any, and details are still lacking. 

\ Lumber Exchange committee has been appointed to 
draw up resolutions of condolence on the death of Horace C. 
Mills, vice president of Taylor & Crate. 

president W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., is 
spending a great part of his time at the Adirondack opera- 
tions of the company. He manages to get home to Buffalo 
over Sunday, but has no office here and says that he seldom 
visits. the Utica office. Lumbering and logging qperations 
are being kept up as actively as possible, considering the 
shortage of men. The present demand for lumber is not 


jiorace F. Taylor, president of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, Who has been called to Washington to act as a mem- 
ber of the Government committee looking after lumber pur- 
chases, took leave of the exchange at last Friday’s meeting. 
He said that his absence would be indefinite and might be 
for considerable time. The former lumber committee of the 
Government has lately been disbanded and Chairman R, H. 
Downman asked Mr. Taylor to act as the representative of 
the hardwood trade. 

A regional committee of shippers at Buffalo is being 
formed, with Frank E. Williamson, traffic manager of the 
Chan ber of Commerce as chairman, and all complaints as 
to the service of carriers should be taken up with him. 
Numerous complaints of slow handling of cars have been filed 
with the committee. Mr. Williamson states that shippers 
and receivers of freight responsible for this condition should 
appreciate that thru their failure to furnish delivery orders 
to insure prompt release of equipment they are jeopardizing 
the interests of other shippers, forcing the carriers to the 
necessity of placing embargoes not alone upon their com- 
modities but upon all commodities. 

This city is making the effort to raise $350,000 for the 
Yy. M. C. A., and more than one-third was secured the first 
day of the campaign. Among the captains of teams engaged 
in the work are Fred M. Sullivan, H. E. Montgomery and 
M. 8. Tremaine. 

The new furniture exposition building at Jamestown was 
formally opened on Nov. 7 and the 10-story structure was 
well filled with displays of all kinds, representing seventy- 
five factories. This is the regular semiannual exposition and 
a good crowd of buyers and exhibitors has been in attend- 
ance, representing all parts of the country. The show will 
last for two weeks. 

Statistics given in the monthly publication of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Live Wire, show that Buffale has made 
a greater gain in the number of new industries during the 
last few years than any other big city of the country. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Noy. 12.—Detroit already has taken war orders totaling 
$250,000,000, and that this fact is bound to have a tre- 
mendous reflex on the lumber business is beyond question. 
Factories are constantly increasing their man power and the 
shortage of homes is being more and more felt. The biggest 
problem of industry here continues to be that of securing 
labor, altho the trouble in getting coal comes a close second. 
The coal prablem has been placed in the hands of Police Com- 
missioner James Couzens by Mayor Marx, but the labor prob- 
lem has not as yet been systematically attacked. 

uilding permits for October totaled $4,311,385. The fig- 
ures show that construction operations are increasing. Some 
ol the most important deals of the year in industrial prop- 
erties were consummated last month, 

An important indication of the big industrial and home 





huilding development that is impending in the section on 
the Detroit River below the city is the purchase of fifty acres 
of lund on the Detroit side of Zug Island by the Solvay 
iM s Co. for approximately $500,000. Future expansion 


plant, taken together with the expansion of the big 
nan ip works, just south, and the construction of Henry 
Ford's great smelter’ and tractor plant between the two, 
predicates an intense increase in residence and business con- 
struction in this South Detroit section in the near future. 

M of the city’s big wholesale lumber companies have 
thein principal yards and factories in the heart of this sec- 
tion, which is hailed as future industrial center of the city. 
New steel mill and railroad developments in this section 
als’ promise great activity which will permeate to the lumber 


trvefe 


le in heavy volume, 


_ANTIGO, WIS. 


Nov, 18. Due to the addition of two sawmills to Antigo’s 
; lustrial battery within the last year, this city has de- 
eloped into a notable lumber center. The large new saw- 
ail of the Langlade Lumber Co. began operations about 
fan, 1 and has run day and night since then, having manu- 
‘etured nearly 20,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood lum- 
ver and, according to present plans, the company expects 

much larger production during the next year, The com- 
yany has also ereeted a modern planing mill and dry shed. 

About July 1 the new sawmill of the C. W. Fish Lumber 
Vo. with main offices at Elcho, Wis., began operations and has 
now @ nice stock of hemlock and hardwood lumber in pile. 
Ir, Fish now operates three saw-mills—at Elcho, Birnam- 
‘ood and Antigo, The Faust Lumber Co. is a local lumber 
vscern which has been in operation for several years with 
an annual capacity of about 15,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
Nardwood, maintaining a high standard of finished product. 
logg Lumber Co. which operates mills at Polar and 
_ has been in operation in this vicinity for many years 
still has several years’ cut ahead. The Kingsbury & 
‘onshaw sawmill is not in operation at present due to the 

ith of Mr. Kingsbury, but no doubt this plant will be in 

vperation again in the near future. This firm has been 
‘perating in this city for about twenty years and is one 
ot the city’s oldest industries. 

With the following wood working establishments this com- 
munity threatens eventually to become the leading lumber 
center in the State: The English Manufacturing Co.: 
“rocker Chair Co.; Frost Veneer Co.; Antigo Manufacturing 
“o., and two local lumber firms, Antigo Building Supply Co., 
and Krause Lumber Co. ; 

This locality has been experiencing one of the worst car 

shortages in history, due principally to Government needs 
and grain and potato movements, which have been very 
heavy during the last month in the western States, draw- 
ing all the surplus cars that way. This section has been 
promised relief, however, and local shippers trust that condi- 
tions will soon become more nearly normal. Building has 
heen very brisk during the last year, and the high cost of 
everything has had no great influence on the populace, and 
many of them are erecting homes. 
, The local lumbermen expect to be well represented at the 
Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress at Bay City, 
Mich., Nov. 16 and 17, representatives from nearly all the 
local mills expecting to be in attendance. 


Antigo 
nnd 





Langlade County subscribed $437,000 to the second Liberty 
Loan, the lumber companies doing their share. The em- 
ployees of the Langlade Lumber Co. showed on which side 
they stand, nearly 100 of them subscribing sums ranging 
from $50 to $1,000. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 13.—An acute shortage of railroad equipment, long 
ago predicted, has come upon the lumber industry of Wis- 
consin and the movement of stocks of manufactured lumber 
from mills to yards and other destinations becomes smaller 
and smaller daily. Relatively speaking, only such material 
as is needed by the Government is moving with any degree 
of certainty or volume. The lumber industry, however, is 
not alone under the handicap, for the car shortage affects 
every line of commerce. The lines are drawing tighter and 
tighter, and it is predicted that within thirty days or less 
Government business will have full sway and the movement 
of private goods will be restricted as it never has been before. 

Reports from numerous centers in Wisconsin indicate that 
retail stocks are not up to normal for this period, and, while 
the demand possibly is not so brisk as it has been in some 
years past, not much replenishment will be possible unless 
immediate action is taken. Indications are that retail lum- 
ber business during the winter and spring will assume fairly 
large proportions, as builders and farmers have come to the 
conclusion that prices of all building materials seem des- 
tined for firm maintenance at the present level of prices, 
and they might as well undertake necessary construction 
now as later. 

A revival in the construction of workmen’s homes is 
noted thruout Wisconsin. Housing accommodations here, as 
elsewhere, are strained to the bursting point and employers 
have started to build homes, either for sale or rental to 
employees. The Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., which is executing enormous Government contracts 
and is practically a Federal industry, has just awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of fourteen homes for workmen, and 
intends to build many more. The Clintonville (Wis.) Ad- 
vancement Association is advertising thruout the State that 
capital will find a profitable investment in the erection of 
200 houses for rent and 100 houses for sale, in that city 
alone, 

The Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, will distribute be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 as a 5 percent bonus to all work- 
men who have been in the employ of the company continu- 
ously during the last year. <A similar bonus was paid a year 


ago. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Nov. 13.—The John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, 
has finished its sawing season with a total cut of 8,100,000 or 
2,000,000 feet better than the year previous. The mill oper- 
ated continually since Jan. 31. Half of the cut this season 
was hemlock and half pine and hardwood. One-half of the 
wood was driven down the Wisconsin River from the com- 
pany’s camps and the remainder shipped in by rail. 

The students of the Chippewa Falls high school will build 
a modern home as a part of their regular work in the manual 
training and vocational departments. A lot has been given 
to the school and work has already been started. The stu- 
dents will do all the work from digging the cellar to varnish- 
ing the interior. 

Fully sixty lumber camp owners of Birchwood, Wis., and 
vicinity have agreed to observe the wheatless and meatless 
days in their camps each week. Considering eighty men to 
the camp nearly 15,000 meals are served every day. This 
will mean a saving of thousands of dollars during the winter 
to the lumber companies, 

C. M. Stafford, a Minneapolis lumberman, has submitted to 
the War Department plans for making buildings in the vari- 
ous army cantonments portable. It would thus be possible 
for the United States to send the buildings to France in sec- 
tions. Engineers have pronounced the plans economical and 


practical, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 13.—The car situation is getting tighter, from the 
standpoint of the lumbermen in the Memphis territory, than 
even heretofore, according to F. B. Larson, assistant secre- 
tary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, who is 
looking after the affairs of that organization during the 
absence of J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, who is in 
Washington. The number of log cars is far below the re- 
quirements of the mill men and several of the big plants in 
Memphis are already closed down, including those of Russe 
& Burgess (Inc.) and Gibson & Whitaker. James EB. Stark 
& Co. and May Bros. are threatened with a dearth of logs, 
too, and S. M. Nickey, of the Green River Lumber Co., says 
that if the Missouri Pacific system in Arkansas does not fur- 
nish better service for its mills in Memphis the plant of the 
Green River company will have to suspend operations. 
Hardwood production has already slowed down appreciably 
and indications are that there will be even further curtail- 
ment in the near future unless the railroads speed up the 
handling of logs. 

Max Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Co., announces 
that the Madison Lumber Co. has been formed at Madison, 
La., by stockholders in the E. Sondheimer Co. and members 
of the firm Sneed & Jamison. He reports the capital stock 
of this company at $50,000 and gives the officers as follows: 
Rudolph Sondheimer, president; Charles Dickinson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Mr. Sneed, of Sneed & Jamison, vice 
president. These interests have jointly purchased the Dr. 
Wolf tract of hardwood timberlands near Talulah, La., and 
the new company will install a single band mill for the devel- 
opment of the timber thereon. It will be located at Madi- 
son and will cut 30,000 feet daily. It is also announced that 
the KE. Sondheimer Co. has purchased 15,000 acres of hard- 
wood timberlands adjoining its holdings near Sondheimer, 
La., and that the timber thereon will be developed at the mill 
of the firm at the latter point. The principal timber on this 
tract, it is stated, is gum. 

Nickey Bros. (Inc.) have recently completed extensive im- 
provements at their plant at Binghampton, a suburb of 
Memphis. Among the new facilities are a drier, inspection 
1oom, elevator and additional warehouse space. They have 
likewise established a handsome, up-to-date lumber office, of 
which Roy Martin, manager of the plant, is extremely proud. 

Box manufacturing firms at Memphis report that there is 
an exceptional demand for their output. One of the biggest 
firms in this line says that it is sold up on its output for 
the next three months and that it is almost afraid to make 
quotations because it can not take care of more orders. Other 
firms are working at capacity. They are advancing prices 


steadily because they are having to pay increasingly higher 
wages to their help and they are likewise having to pay more 
for the low grade material used in their plants. 

Cowperage interests, both slack and tight, are doing a big 
business, too, and it is apparent that there is going to be a 
continued extraordinary demand for all containers made of 
wood, whether boxes or barrels. 
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and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
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For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 


Finish and other dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY; 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Veuiene : tst National Bank Bldg., 
New York Johnstown, Pa. 


<i Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 

































































Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































but we do it with modern facilities. That's the 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed Plastering Lath 


and Rough 
Witionen & peng My "500 Con Windeor N. Cc. Freon 
t aw Mills:— Edenton, 
*C.. Columbia, N.C, A f Ahoski, NC. Cosnniay, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 































Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








{ The Milton Lumber eumeny’ | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 
oe" YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
hingles in 


Sstraight or 


‘Reca cars. 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


. Red board lumber, scantling, 
= sega a. "Bovoceo $5, lath Gh potieald. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 10.—Orders received at mills represented in Seattle 
continue about the same in volume as for the last two 
months, and, as is customary at this season, but little stock 
for retail yards is being shipped east. As Ralph S. Blair, 
president of the Old Oregon Lumber & Shingle Co., puts it, 
“We are between the ‘hay and grass’ season and can not 
expect orders to increase any until the buyers have a chance 
to line up their stocks, and look forward to next spring’s 
requirements. This they will not do until after Dec. 1.” 

As has been predicted for some time, a car shortage of 
varying intensity has settled on this part of the country, 
the railroads lending most of their equipment to the move- 
ment of fruit and wheat from the Inland Empire. ‘‘The 
Great Northern seems to be harder pressed for cars than the 
other lines, due to the fact that a very large percentage of 
the perishables new going east has to be moved over its line,” 
said E. J. McMaster, of the McMaster Shingle Co. “As a re- 
sult, shippers who are dependent on the Great Northern for 
ears are having a strenuous time trying to get cars of any 
description. We do not look for the situation to ease up for 
at least six weeks, as it will take that time for the cars now 
on their way east to return to the Coast.” 

The recent Government embargo placed on cargoes loaded 
and ready to sail caused great concern among lumber 
shippers of the Pacific Northwest, especially those who are 
dependent to a large extent on export shipments, and imme- 
diate steps were taken to secure at least a modification of 
the order. The representatives of the West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Association at Washington after much hard work 
have succeeded in having the embargo raised. The instruc- 


tions received from the Government emphasize the necessity 
of the mills giving all Government contracts priority, and 
the West Coast association has applied to Washington for 
certificates of priority for all mills engaged in the filling of 
Government contracts held by or thru the association. 

To investigate the fuel oil situation in this State, a com- 
mittee has been appointed by David Whitcomb, Federal fuel 
administrator for Washington. The lumber industry is rep- 
resented on the committee by J. H. Bloedel, president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Among the problems the 
board will investigate are those of ascertaining the present 
receipts in fuel ail, possible increases, a survey of the 
amount of oil used for various purposes, and of the possi- 
bilities in each case of substituting therefor some more easily 
obtainable fuel. 

Fred T. Satterford, export manager of Carstens & Earles 
(Inc.), has just returned from a visit to British Columbia, 
where he investigated the spruce situation. Mr. Satter- 
ford says the Canadian Government has placed an embargo 
against shipments of spruce by rail or water, except when 
accompanied by a Government permit. Several cars, loaded 
before the embargo went into effect, had reached the border, 
but were unloaded and commandeered by Government ofli- 
cials for eastern airplane factories. Major Taylor, of the 
Canadian Airplanes Co. (Ltd.), is now in Vancouver and, 
with H. R. MacMillan, will take charge of the spruce sup- 
plies for Canada and Great Britain. Mr. Satterford says 
that prices on British Columbia spruce have been around 
$125 for “G-list,” several shipments having moved at this 
figure. However, this should not be taken as a criterion of 


future prices, for the stock was urgently needed at Govern- 
ment factories. Indications are that spruce specifications 


will be standardized there in the near future. 

Lumbermen located in the White, Henry and Stuart build- 
ings have formed a bowling club, which will compete in the 
Commercial League in Seattle. At the present time the 
club consists of the following, all of whom claim to have 
an average of 120 or better: ‘The Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association is represented by R. A. Dailey, W. A. Shum and 
J. 1. Cutler. E. J. Sealey, connected with Fred A, Engiand; 
Kk. H. Luke, of the J. KE. Pinkham Lumber Co., and Fred 
Bates, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, comprise 
the remainder of the team, altho more will be taken in later. 

The Boeing Airplane Co., of Seattle, has been awarded 
a contract to build fifty seaplanes = the N ‘avy Department 
at a total cost of $575,500. W. E. Boeing, president of the 
company, is also president of the Greenwood Timber Co. 
The airplane company has two Seattle plants, one on Lake 


Union, where a school for aviators has been maintained, 
and a factory in the new industrial district along the 


Duwamish Waterway. 

The motorship Oregon, the first full-powered vessel of its 
type launched in the United States, had its trial trip last 
Thursday, making eleven knots an hour. It is owned by the 
Alaska Pacific Navigation Co. With a lumber carrying 
capacity of 1,500,000 feet, it also has a passenger capacity 
for 100 people. Altho the boat was ready for delivery last 
February, it has taken nearly nine months to get the engines 
and have them installed. : 

The manufacture of spars, booms and masts Is growing to 
such a business in the Pacific Northwest that the Puget 
Sound Spar: Co. has found it necessary to buy a five-acre 
tract of land at Kenmore, on Lake Washington, where it 
is erecting a new plant. : 

Manufacturers in’ the Pacific Northwest are confining 
their output to the production of ship lumber and aircraft 
material to such a degree that the lower grades of stock— 
a by-product of the finer specifications—are accumulating 
rapidly. Hlowever, all stocks are well covered by orders, 
and there is no danger of a surplus in any line. 


Seattle’s building permits for October were $509,405, this 
being the lowest amount in October since 1914. Bank clear- 
ings, however, were the highest they ever have been, reach- 
ing nearly $125,000,000. 

EK. H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washington Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Seattle, has been visiting pine mills 
in eastern Oregon and southern Idaho. 

Robert R. Fox, manager of the Seattle branch of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., saw manufacturer, is on an 
extended visit to the company’s headquarters and factory at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Capt. I. A. Selfridge, of San Francisco, prominent in red- 
wood manufacturing and association circles, spent several 
days in Seattle the first of the week on his way home from 
a month spent in Washington, D. C., and other eastern 
points, returning via the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, and 
thru) Seattle and Portland to San Francisco. Captain 
Selfridge is president of the California Redwood Association 
and is also a member of the lumbermen’s subcommittee of 
the National Council of Defense. He devotes a great deal of 
time to public matters and particularly to looking after the 
welfare of the redwood lumber industry. While in Seattle 
he conferred with Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, relative to association mat- 
ters and particularly to the Pacific coast committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which both 
are members, Secretary Allen accompanied Captain 
Selfridge as far as Portland on his way home. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—With acute log scarcity and some car shortage 
being felt, red cedar shingles, which hit bottom late in (¢-to- 
ber, are on the way up again and prices have advanced !)) ta 
15 cents the last few days and predictions are made by |] 
manufacturers and jobbers that they will go 15 to 20 osnts 
higher inside of another week. ‘The scarcity of shingle ‘vgs 
has shut down more mills and some manufacturers run» ing 
are out of the market this week and holding on for hivier 
prices. Stars today are quoted to the trade at $2.35 to &2.409 
and clears at $38 to $3.05, but with no certainty of what : he 
next day’s quotation will be, say the jobbers here—and ti cre 
is some variation in what they say today’s quotations | ye, 
Clears are the less plentiful. Fir logs are also reported «ry 
searce by all the waterfront mills, with flooring up as hig: as 
$18. The sawmill operators say there is a strong demand jor 
industrial, ship and Government stuff and the bulk of (he 
mills here are cutting on that kind of business. Thi ig 
situation, millmen say, is most serious and the labor shor: ce 
in the camps continues acute, altho a little further incr: sse 
in lumber output has been shown by association reports. 

Mills shipping shingles and kiln dried lumber are part’ u- 
larly interested in a new tariff announced last Friday by 
Samuel Wilson, assistant general freight agent of thi il 
waukee railroad here, and effective today. The Council of 
National Defense some time ago ordered that all cars be tiled 
to capacity. The railroads then arranged a_ tariff ws ch 


would not permit of actual weight and cars were load | to 
full visible capacity. The tariff did not allow substitutior a 


large car for a small car order, but the railroads saw t} n- 
justice this would work, says Mr. Wilson, and have ised 
the new tariff effective Nov. 12, in which the minimums Ve 
been reduced so the shingle and lumber shippers will ve 


no difficulty in getting suflicient tonnage in a car to co: ip 
to the minimum weights now prescribed. There is a a 


provision whereby under certain circumstances a larger ¢. pac- 
ity car can be furnished instead of the car ordered by the 
shipper. 

The car situation is growing tight in the Northwest id 


J. H. O'Neill, division superintendent of the Great No rth- 
ern Railroad, who was in Tacoma Thursday. There are now 
7,700 carloads of apples awaiting shipment, he said nd 


heavy Government business, including shipments of s; uce 
and fir for airplane stock, is keeping the car supply dow: 

Floor beams are being placed and the framework is wider 
way this week for the new sawmill being erected by th. St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at its plant on the site of the mill 
burned a few years ago. It is expected to have the }) nt 
running by the first of the year, according to Maj. Evere() G, 
Griggs, president of the company. In conjunction wii! the 
present sawmill, the new plant will give the company one of 
the largest outputs on Puget Sound. Much of the machinery 
will come from a sawmill at Ohio purchased by the company 
und now being moved to Tacoma. The Ohio mill bal a 
capacity of 75,000 feet a day which will be largely ineresed 
and day and night run is planned by the company. The mill 
will be hooked up to the present big power plant the company 
has and which is amply able to care for it. Big timber» for 
ship building purposes will be the chief output of the new 
mill, the present mill continuing on general run as at piesent, 
and the new mill will be equipped to handle timbers up to 125 
feet long. From the mill they will go into the planing mill 
and out thru it into the yards for shipment. The logslip (hat 
supplied the burned mill will be used for the new plant. 

Another large order for lumber for the Tacoma army «an 
tonment is to follow the award last week to Porter Bros.. of 
Spokane, on the contract for construction of the amusement 
city to be built adjacent to the camp on Government ground 
and which will be operated by civilian concessionaires wider 
supervision of the Government. The site covers ninety odd 
acres and a large number of buildings will be erected. all 
following a general Swiss type. The buildings will be of per- 
manent construction and it is estimated the cost of the rst 
batch, including all grading and other work to the comp! ted 
structures, will be around $1,000,000. 

Local railroad officials say they expect to see some r-lief 
in the car shortage situation on the Coast from the order 
promulgated Tuesday providing demurrage and’ sti age 
charges on carloads of export freight detained more tha: ten 
days at port of exit. Seven hundred carloads of freigh are 
estimated now in northwestern yards, some of which ‘ave 


been tied up six months, on account of the shortage of \ ssel 
tonnage. 
ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Nov. 10.—Seven crews of rived spruce cutters, ea of 


five men, are in the woods of Grays 
out airplane spruce stock. A crew will average a « of 
1,000 feet of timber daily, so the seven crews may be co). {ed 
upon to turn out two carlos uds of this stock a week. ‘he 
riyed spruce, according to word from plants where it as 
been sold, has proved as high as 80 percent serviceab! {for 
airplane buildings while the mill sawn timber shows : $s 
proportion of serviceable lumber. 

efforts to have the Government open up Federal r ve 
timber on a basis satisfactory to the rived spruce men re 
being made here now with some signs of success. The ‘:0Vv- 
ernment has agreed to throw open some of its spruce ti «ts 
in the Olympic Peninsula reserve but only on contracts iat 
call for the taking out of all the spruce on the land. Kk’ ed 
spruce men say that such contracts are impossible, since he 
timber is forty miles from a railroad and it would not yy 
to haul the poor legs out by truck. 

Changes in the minimum rate schedule on lumber st 
bound, which will effect a great saving for Harbor mill! ‘0, 
especially shingle manufacturers, will become effective Vv. 
12, according to announcement received by local railroad © en 
today. Heretofore shippers of lumber have been charge: on 
a minimum rate that often was 3,000 to 5,000 pounds a! ve 
what the car would carry, especially when it was lo: ed 
with dry kiln products such as shingles and high gride 
lumber. The changes proposed cover restoration of the ''0- 
vision for protecting actual weight where cars are loade. to 
space capacity, but not less than the cubical minimum ‘or 
size of car ordered. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Harbor County spl: ing 


Nov. 12.—The prospects for even normal business in | lie 
State is not very encouraging. Buying has dropped off 


largely, retailers buying only what they really need to ill 
in broken stocks. Prices on all items are still fim. 
Some manufacturers are asking higher prices, on upper graces 
in larch and pine. 

George W. Slack, a prominent logger of this section, )as 
enlisted in the 20th Engineers (Forest), and, in response to 
a wire from San Francisco, left last week for that point, 
where he will be examined for a captaincy in the regiment. 
Mr. Slack. has. been. in the logging and lumbering business 
here for a good many years. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Noy. 10.—Two vessels sailed from the Bloedel Donovan 
rgo mill this week with lumber for Hawaii and New 
jodonia. The schooner Wawona left with 500,000 feet for 
yvaii and the barkentine Hawaii sailed with 1,000,000 feet 
New Caledonia, the first shipment made from here for 


shat island in years. The schooners Albert Meyer and A. M. 


rter berthed at this plant this week to load for Hawaii, 


‘so first to load 500,000 feet and the other to take 650,000 


i. ‘This is the third trip made by the A. M. Bagter to 
ilingham within the last three months to load for the 
nds. This company is having constructed in St. Paul 
most modern type of machine for railroad grading and 
klaying. The machine, which will cost $15,000, will 
‘ve here within two weeks and will be used at the com- 

\'s logging camps south of this city, where half a mile 

nore of track has to be laid every month. The com- 

is now cutting an average of fifty or sixty cars of 

a day. 
he A. W. Knight Logging Co. has secured a crew for 

operation of another side at -its Maple Falls camp and 

ill soon be cutting 125,000 or 150,000 fect a day. It 
wossible that much of the cut will be stored this winter 
silver Lake. Meanwhile the company will furnish logs 

the Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. and probably will 
1 e some shipments to Bellingham. ’ 
aple Falls is now furnishing more freight than any 
r station on the Bellingham & Northern Railway. Four 
logcing camps are operating in its vicinity and also a num- 
her of mills and for years it will continue to be one of the 
principal timber eutting districts in Whatcom County, 
us (t has been for many years, ; 

“he MeCoy-Loggie Timber Co., which will soon be in the 
midst of its extensive timber holdings in Whatcom County, 
is now producing spruce logs for airplane stock, ’ 

‘here is no question that Northwestern mills will he able 
to meet the government's airplane stock requirements, is 
the belief of J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. He asserts that the millmen are putting 
forth every effort to meet the demands, and will continue to 
do so. Monthly shipments now run about 7,500,000 feet, 
approximately 3800 cars of spruce having been shipped in 
the last month. Relatively little of this is being furnished 
by jJocal mills because this is not a spruce district, such as 
the Grays Harbor country. With regard to fir airplane 
stock, a good proportion will be supplied by northwestern 
Washington companies. ‘ ; 

Rellingham’s first Government school of navigation opened 
its sessions here this week. Its establishment was partly 
due to the work of a committee of which J. J. Donovan, 
pioneer lumberman of this city, was chairman. 

rhe necessity of a closedown is faced by northwestern 
Washington mills owing to the high price of cedar logs, com- 
hined with the car shortage. Some mills have already closed 
and do not know when they will resume operation. Mills 
do not feel that they are able to pile up immense quantities 
of stock under present conditions. The outlook is declared 
bad by some millmen, who agree that log prices have much 
to do with the situation. Logs, camp run, now bring from 
S17 to $17.50, which is $5 or $6 more than they brought a 
year ago. Whether the closedown of cedar mills will be- 
come general is a debatable question, but it seems likely, 
unless the ear shortage improves, that many mills will close 
shortly for the rest of the year, or at least curtail their 


“" GLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Nov. 12.—Shingles are in heavy demand and _ prices have 
made two or three advances within the last ten days. Tim- 
er orders are very plentiful and orders for common dimen 
sion, boards and shiplap are picking up rapidly. All reports 
indicate a strengthening of the lumber market. HL. A. Tur- 
ner, sales manager for the Clear Lake Lumber Co., on his 
ciurn from a short business trip to Seattle and Tacoma 
reports market conditions on the Coast as considerably 
sironger. Raymond R. Clark, secretary of the Day Lumber 
ue of Big Lake, Wash., who has just returned from a 
bined business and pleasure trip thruout the western 
of the State, also reports market conditions materially 
proved, 
|. LaPlant, of the Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, Wash., re 
ris that this company’s shipments are being seriously 
mpered by the shortage of cars, together with the em- 
goes enforced by the Great Northern Railroad. J. EE. 
Covanaugh, of J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons, Anacortes, Wash., 
alo complains that the car shortage and embargoes are 
orsely affecting shipments, and says that unless relief is 
ained soon the firm may have to close down its mill 
irely, 
Hi: AS Turner, sales manager for the Clear Lake Lumber 
, of this place, has been appointed precinct manager for 
Y. M. @. A. war work fund. A large number of young 
en from Clear Lake are now in the army, and their fam- 
‘lies and friends are taking a deep interest in the campaign 
undertaken by the Y. M. C. A. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Noy. 12.—All logging camps are working in this district, 
altho all are short handed. There is no surplus in the hands 
of logging operators, and mills that had a supply on hand 
practically have exhausted their raw product stock. Unless 
unusually snowy weather prevails during the winter, or un- 
less the railroads withdraw too many flat cars from camp 
service, operators expect to be able to keep the mills supplied 
with necessary logs. Cedar logs are hardest to handle be- 

use the Government is not buying cedar and the railroad 

hargo on freight cars practically excludes shingle shipment. 
ar shingles have advanced 25 cents in price during the 
wo weeks, report local manufacturers, while a corre- 
ing heightening of clear values also is recorded. This 
ning of the market is ascribed almost solely to the fact 

'( the Great Northern railroad has placed an embargo on 

vlar, while other transcontinental lines entering this terri- 
‘ory are, like the Great Northern, experiencing a car short- 
ize of unusual proportions. As a result of the inability to 
obtain cars many interior shingle mills are closed down. The 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul roads 
are practically in the same boat with the Great Nozthern and 
each day restrictions on shipping grows more acute. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 10.—The lumber camps of the Inland Empire con- 
tinue to be affected by a scarcity of labor. Hundreds of men 
at good wages would be employed this winter, getting out 
logs, if they could be found. Most of the camps are oper- 
ating on an eight-hour basis. Teamsters are receiving $70 
and $75 a month, while sawyers are paid from $1 to $1.50 a 
thousand feet. Besides there is a large demand for wood- 
cutters at $2 a cord. 

Spokane manufacturers have joined with other shippers of 
the Inland Empire in protesting against the general freight 
rate. advances on western roads asked for by the carriers. 
What promises to be an advance of from 15 to 50 percent in 











present rates is indicated in advance copies of tariff sheets 
received in Spokane showing the proposed rates asked for. 
The formal presentation of the objections of local shippers 
will be prepared by J. B. Campbell, of the Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association, in codperation with the freight rate ex- 
perts of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
others at interest. 

Sixty-seven recruits for the forestry regiment, 20th Engi- 
neers, have joined at the Spokane recruiting office. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Noy. 12.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $99,337,000, a gain of $25,606,000 over 
the same week last year. The lumber market is very strong 
here and there has been quite a spurt in fir lumber during 
the last ten days. There has been a marked improvement 
in the demand for yard stock from the interior valleys and 
southern California and even the San Francisco yard situ- 
ation, which has been extremely dull since the first of the 
year, shows signs of waking up. ‘There is said to be much 
new construction work planned in this city, and as this in- 
cludes a number of apartment houses and good dwellings 
the local yards will have to increase their stocks in order to 
get this business. 

Fir lumber prices are well maintained except on random, 
of which not a great quantity is arriving at this port. <A 
number of domestic cargo sales are made at $24 base under 
List 7. Good inquiries continue to come in for ship lumber 
aud other heavy material. One large wholesaler reports in- 
quiries aggregating 12,000,000 feet, largely from the whole- 
sale yards. Bids have just been taken by the Standard Oil 
Co. for 2,500,000 feet of oil rig stock, for use in the Cali- 
fornia oil fields. 

The withdrawal of the threatened embargo on large fir 
timbers and ship material which caused a suspension of load- 
ing for export for several days was a great relief, as the ex- 
port mills would have been forced to close under this regula- 
tien. 

About 80 percent of the large fir mills in the Northwest 
are now in operation, but the scarcity of logs still makes it 
difficult to fill California orders. 

The white and sugar pine mills in California have had a 
very favorable fall as far as.weather is concerned, altho 
the scarcity of labor has caused a few of the smaller plants 
to close down sooner than they otherwise would have done. 
The first fall of snow is reported from the Truckee district, 
and the logging camps of Hobart Mills and of the Gracey 
Lumber Co. are now closed for the winter. 

Good inquiries for special cuttings are reported by the 
redwool mills, with many small orders. There has been 
quite an increase in inquiries for redwood ties from the west 
coast of South America. Several large cargoes of lumber 
are being loaded for export. 

Altho the amount of new construction work recently let is 
rather light, the situation is not so bad as might be inferred 
from the week's filings. A great deal of substantial build- 
ing work is planned and local architects are quite busy. 
Among the new buildings for which bids will soon be asked 
is a commercial structure for John D. and. A. B. Spreckels. 
It will be erected on the corner of Harrison and Spear streets 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. The 5-story-and-basement 
building will be of reinforced concrete thruout. A State 
Normal School is to be erected here at a cost of $450,000, 
and the State architects’ offices are preparing plans for the 
erection of a number of State buildings in various California 
cities at a total cost of $3,000,000. The architects are co- 
operating with the lumbermen te urge their clients to build 
now instead of waiting for the prices of building materials 
to come down. They state that there is no prospect of 
lower prices, but point out that rents are advancing and will 
remain high. Buildings erected now are sure to be built at 
less cost than will be possible a few years hence. 

The ofshore freight market continues very firm with but 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is continued 
scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber, 
znd offshore lumber freight rates continue to be excessively 
high. Offshore quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, $40 to $42: to 
Melbourne, $42.50 to $45; to Port Pirie, $42.50 to $45; to 
Callao, $37.50 to $40; to South Africa, nominally 300s. 
Coasting lumber freights are very firm and tending upward, 
owing to the increased demand for steam schooners. But 
freight quotations have not advanced, altho $1 higher would 
not be excessive. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to san Francisco and $7 to 
southern California ports. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, veteran lumber shipper and head of 
the Dollar Steamship Co., who has strenuously opposed many 
features of the LaFollette seaman law, is inclined to minimize 
the effect the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
opening the door to unrestricted Chinese labor on ships will 
have upon the development of American seamen. This de- 
cision followed an appeal made by the Dollar interests from 
a decision of a lower court regarding Oriental seamen. In 
this Captain Dollar differs materially from opinions ex- 
pressed by Andrew Furuseth, of the Sailors’ Union of the 
*acific, who declared: “If American ship owners are going 
to employ Chinese without limit or restraint, then we will 
have to find something else to do. So far as I can see, the 
aecision means we will have to look for other jobs.” Captain 
Dollar said in an interview: “At the present time there 
is no need to bring in the foreign seamen except in small 
numbers, just enough to fill out short-handed crews. The 
large number of ships being built in American ship yards 
and the high wages now being paid seamen assure enough 
young American manhood for sea duty. After the war 
Chinese sailors will be necessary. A drop in both wages 
and ship rates is sure to come and it will be necessary to 
employ cheap Chinese labor to carry on competition.” 

President Hénson, of the Henson Lumber Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who arrived here during the week after having 
visited Oregon and Washington, addressed the members of 
the Douglas Fir Club at a luncheon at the Commercial Club, 
on Tuesday. He spoke very optimistically as te the pros- 
pects for consumption of fir lumber in the eastern part of 
the United States. 

According to a statement given out by San Francisco Dis- 
trict Office No. 5 of the United States Forest Service more 
than 1,500 fires occurred in the national forests in California 
during the 1917 season. More than $100,000 was spent by 
the Forest Service in fighting the fires. The dry season was 
unusually long and severe. Periods of hot and dry weather, 
accompanied by high winds, heavy traffic in the mountains 
and the shortage of labor for fire fighting were aggravating 
factors. 

President E. H. Cox, of the Weed Lumber Co., states that 
the company’s sawmills at Weed are still in operation, with 
a probability that the total cut for the season will amount 

to about 80,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine before snow 
will put a stop to milling and logging for the winter. Last 
season the cut was 92,000,000 feet, but scarcity of labor has 
held the cut down this year. 

At the Madera Sugar Pine mills, it is estimated that the 
season’s cut will reach a total of about 40,000,000 feet, as 
against 50,000,000 feet last year. 

















Mill at Marion, S. C, 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and - ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 








Or Address our 
Easterx Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G y- 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C, 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C, 
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LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
Mey) complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











reaF YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867°" Main ‘)ffice and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., opce:ta 
Manufacturers of 


wiSinrtat Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON—= — — = — 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a‘copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 





Address, 














A representative of the Hammond Lumber Co. reports that 
conditions are again normal at the big redwood mill at 
Samoa, on Humboldt Bay, as far as the supply of labor is 
concerned. The car shortage, however, is now severe and 
the situation shows no signs of improving. 

The management of the Ewauna Box Co., of Klamath 
Falls, Ore., whose plant was recently burned, has leased the 
M. A. Burns Lumber Coa.’s box factory at Castella, Cal., 
which has been closed fer the last six months, and will start 
it up soon. A number of factory hands will be transferred 
from Klamath Falls to Castella te work at filling orders for 
shook while the destroyed plant is being rebuilt. 

Quincy probably will soon be the-only town in California 
to own a steam railroad. In conjunction with the Quincy 
Lumber Co., the town recently ofered $50,000 for the Quincy 
Western Railroad and the offer has been accepted. The State 
Railroad Commission lately authorized the owners to sus- 
pend operations on the 84%4-mile railway line, which con- 
nects Quincy with the main line of the Western Pacific. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, president of the California Redwood 
Association, has just returned from a two months’ eastern 
trip. He spent some of this time in Washington, D. C., 
where he was occupied with lumber freight rate investiga- 
tions and with the affairs of the Council of National Defense. 

Frank Paramino, of Oliver J. Olson & Co., this city, has 
returned from a trip to Washington, D. C., and New York, 
where he transacted some satisfactory business. He was 
greatly impressed by the tremendous requirements of the East 
jor lumber during these war times. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Noy. 12.—-The lumber yards continue to find business 
quiet. Their buying from the northern mills of both pine 
and redwood is perhaps of a little larger volume than it 
has been the last couple of months, but this is perhaps due 
more to the fact that their stocks are becoming badly bro- 
ken on account of their restricted buying during the summer 
months. Mill prices are strong, and some articles, such as 
vertical grain flooring, are very scarce. 

The wharf companies at the harbor are having much 
trouble getting enough labor to take care of the lumber as 
it is discharged from the ships arriving from the northern 
mills. As a result the wharves are becoming badly con- 
gested with lumber. 

Word has just been received that Sam Ilayward, son of 
C. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., who is in training at the American Lake canton- 
ment, has been ordered transferred to the training camp at 
Long Island for additional training. 

The Holder Lumber Co. has just about cleaned up its stock 
at its yard at Vermont Avenue, and the proprietors are re- 
tiring from business. The mill machinery has been sold 
and the buildings are being torn down. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Noy. 12.—The yellow pine lumber market is much firmer 
than it was a few weeks ago, and the indications are that 
it will continue firm for thirty to sixty days, as many mills 
are oversold and few are endeavoring to take on additional 
business. Other interesting features of the market are that 
there is a very large demand in sight and inquiries for 
large amounts of stocks are very numerous; and the cur- 
tailment of output is heavy, due to car shortage, labor 
scarcity and insufficient water supply in many mill ponds. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration, a strong 
market is looked for, to last for a considerable period. 

It is variously estimated that the reduction of output due 
to the water, labor and car hindrances is 40 percent, and 
some wholesalers believe it is even larger. There is no 
doubt that there is a heavy involuntary dimunition, and 
that it has affected prices, causing all common lumber to 
advance about $1 a thousand. Some believe the prices have 
gone up $1 a thousand on all right hand items. The im- 
provement in prices on dimension lumber is especially noted 
on No. 1, which some think amounts to $2 a thousand. 
Twelve inch No. 2 boards have also gone up during the last 
two weeks by $2 to $3 a thousand. On left side items there 
has been very little change. The rough finish is com 
paratively slow, except in the thicker items, 144-, 14%4- and 
2-inch, on which the market is quite stiff, the items also 
being hard to locate. 

The car shortage now is quite severe, having grown 
steadily worse during the last ten days. The Government 
will not allow coal cars to be loaded with lumber as they 
have to be routed back to the mines, and it is hard to find 
cars for loading timbers and heavy materials. Flat cars 
are also very hard to get and box cars are growing scarcer 
all the time. 

The long period of dry weather has had its effect, causing 
the supply at some mills to be so low that the plants have 
had to close, and others are threatened with closing. How- 
ever, the rainy season is about here, and not much more 
curtailment because of drouth is expected. The worst 
nindrance the mills now have seems to be the labor scarcity. 
Negroes have money, due to fancy cotton picking and other 
prices, and while they are loaded with cash they are not 
inclined to work. The army calls have also affected the 
labor situation. 

The report of the city building inspector shows that dur- 
ing October permits were issued here for building operations 
costing $121,323, which was about $70,000 less than during 
the same month of last year, but exceeded the totals of a 
number of months this year. The biggest single permit was 
issued to E. A, Frost and F. T. Whited, officials of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., for a business structure to cost about 


$100,000. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 12.—Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers report 
a continued growth in the demand for yard stocks, with a 
gradual stiffening of prices on all classes of lumber, espe- 
cially dimension and boards. Thruout the country there 
has been a revival of building activity, and despite the in- 
creasing cost of materials much new construction and repair 
work is under way. This is especially true in the lumber 
consuming territory of Texas, Oklahoma and the middle 
West, according to local lumbermen. 

A number of large inquiries were received last week from 
the railroads and one manufacturer said the trunk lines are 
buying all the car material and bridge timbers they can get. 
The shortage of cars, however, is greatly limiting the deliv- 
ery of railroad and commercial orders, and there seems to be 
no prospect of an improvement in the car situation while 
the crops are moving so heavily and while the movement of 
troops, munitions and foodstuffs incident to the war con- 
tinues, More railroad orders for shortleaf yellow pine lum- 
ber were received by local plants during the last week, indi- 
cating that the railways are desperately in need of material 
to keep their properties in good repair. A week ago the 
first railroad order for shortleaf lumber ever recorded by 
local dealers was received, 

The reason for the railroads’ turning to shortleaf lumber 
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is attributed to the fact that all longleaf material over a 
certain length is being utilized by the Government in con- 


structing wooden ships for the new merchant marine, and 
in building cantonments, warehouses and other building in 
coanection with preparations for the prosecution of the 


war. 

All the mills in the Beaumont district are operati 
full capacity and a very large percent of their product ‘ 
going to make up Government orders. Everything is beine 
sidetracked for Government business, according to 
mont manufacturers. 

Another large shipment of Douglas fir logs from the State 
cot Washington arrived here this week, this material to be 
used in making masts for wooden ships now under const 
tion in the six Beaumont ship building plants. The ma 
stem and stern posts are usually made from this wo: 
altho fully 85 percent of the lumber used in building th 
vessels is longleaf yellow pine of the highest grade hy 
lumber obtainable. The remaining 15 percent is of Ty 


hardwoods. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Noy. 12.—Demand and prices have been good for |. 
timber during the last week, but short timber and yy 
stock has not done so well. As a whole prices are cons 
ered firm. The car situation is growing more and m 
serious and local lumbermen say that it will only ty 
short time before shipping will be a thing of the pa 
They say that inquiry and demand is good, but cancei 
tions are frequent because of delayed shipment, owing 
inability to get cars in any quantity at all. The situation 
very acute, 

Government orders continue to lead the market and e\ 
mill is facilitating these orders with every available fo 
Labor conditions are steadily growing worse, with none 
the mills able to secure a full force, despite a general 
crease in wages. 

Forest fires have done considerable damage in the t 
tory during the last week. Little rain has fallen dw 
the last sixty days and a number of fires have started in | 
woods and spread rapidly thru the dry underbrush. Rk 
fell Sunday night, which helped a little, but there is stil 
general deficiency, 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Noy. 12.—The important feature of the interior trade lst 
week was the upward trend of prices for shed and yard stov! 
Many mills have advanced their lists on a number of iten 
principally dimension, which seems to be in demand more th 
any other item. This strengthening of prices has proba! 
been brought about by the extreme searcity of cars ani 
humerous embargoes on points in the East which has had a 
tendency to clear the field of transits and send the retailer 
direct to the manufacturer. The labor question which a few 
weeks ago threatened to be serious has improved to a large 
extent with the return of both skilled and unskilled work 
men from the cotton fields and cantonments. In addition to 
the increased demand for interior stock, inquiries for timbers 
of all sizes continue te come in, so that as a whole the pro 
pects for the yellow pine market are very bright indeed. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Novy. 12.—Dimension and yard stock has shown some im 
provement during the last week, altho there is but littl 
moving on orders except for Government material, as the 
cat situation is very bad at the present time. The mills 
are all cutting ship stock and most of them find that th: 
cutting is not as bad as they first thought. Mills havin: 
shortleaf timber not suitable for Government requirements 
have no trouble in getting orders for all kinds of timbers, 
ties ete. The labor situation is more satisfactory than i! 
Was a month ago, and wages have advanced considerably 
seme mills paying around 60 percent higher wages than : 
year ago. Common labor is not plentiful, but farm hand 
are going back to the mills and negroes are returning fro: 
the North in large numbers. 

The new plant of the George W. Foulke Lumber Co. a! 
Fouke, Tex., is nearing completion. The headquarters © 
this company are at Texarkana, Ark. The Fouke compan) 
will install two dry kilns of the Moore moist air type a 
the new plant, and has placed the contract with the | 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Noy. 13.—The yellow pine market is steadily improving 
and manufacturers in this locality generally are optimist 
over prospects. On account of the great amount require: 
by the Government yellow pine finish is becoming scarc: 
and undoubtedly will go very much higher soon. While r 
ports are current that dimension has recently sold at $3 1 
$4.50 off list in the central States and while it is true th: 
demand for this stock has not been as strong as that fo 
boards and strips, it is equally true that the mills in thi 
district are not finding it necessary to make the above co! 
cessions on dimension, but are entering mail orders ever, 
day that net them as high as $22 f.o.b. mill. There ar 
several reasons why dimension will not only remain firm, bu 
go higher in a reasonable length of time. There is ver) 
little dimension being cut at present. A great many mill 
which formerly were manufacturing a large percentage 0! 
dimension are now cuting boards and strips, which must in 
time have its effect on dimension stocks. 

The market on all items of special cutting is steady anc 
firm at top prices, and mills that cater to that class of trade 
report business excellent, and that they have not been obliged 
to make any concessions in prices. Eastman Gardiner & Co. 
are now getting well organized on the portable house work 
for the Government, and are utilizing a large part of their 
labor and equipment in this work. Several of their large 
sheds have been coaverted into workshops, where crews are 
employed day and night making panels for the houses, which 
are to be shipped to France, and will be used to house Ameri- 
can soldiers, The company expects to get out approximately 
2,000 houses. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 13.—The question of transportation is now  para- 
mount in the Alabama lumber trade. It is no longer a ques 
tion of whether there is a decided car shortage; it is a mat- 
ter of how rigid and menacing the shortage really is. Dur- 
ing the last week traflic-has decreased fully 50 percent and 
now dealers are wondering just what eventuality may be ex- 
pected. The district board in charge of the car situation 
can offer to the lumbermen’s committee no immediate hope 
for an improved condition. It is believed that the general 
conditions existing will not endure long. 

Other conditions are better than the average. Dimension 
and kiln dried stock are maintained at the strong quotations 
made one or two weeks ago. A slight drop in shingles, lath, 
and material of like nature has been noted, but in the main 
there has been an inclination to hold firm shown in all lines. 
Likewise there has been no drop in the demand for lumber, 
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Lath among local dealers and in the territory supplied by 
Birmingham dealers. Orders have accumulated during the 
last week of short deliveries which will make business hum 
with activity when the wheels begin turaing once more. 

The demand for lumber from the industrial concerns, 
which has been for the last year the biggest part of the 
oeal demand, is maintained, and in many cases the orders 
save been doubled for this class of material. The car short- 
age at present, preventing the delivery of the regular quota 
19 these companies, will at once throw hundreds of builders 
out of employment and retard the big construction plans 
chat have been going forward rapidly for the last nine 
nonths. 

Several important new enterprises have been started in the 
‘istrict during the last week or ten days. Selma has a new 
ill starting operation. The Williams-Voris Co., of Chat- 

nooga, has increased the size and output of its hardwood 

ii here. The Barnett Lumber Co, is increasing the size 

is finishing plant. 

inquiries are coming to wholesalers here from Florence, 
Si field and Tuscumbia, the three towns on the Tennessee 
River about 100 miles north of this city, where the Govern- 
ment is to build the great $20,000,000 nitrate plant. <A 
building movement, the greatest known in Alabama for many 
yeors, has begun, and Birmingham dealers will furnish a 
very considerable part of the material to be used in the com- 
iny Alabama metropolis. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Noy. 12.—An increase in building activities during the 
week has given an impetus to the demand for yellow pine 
lumber, this being in addition to the supply required by the 
Government for ship building and other war industries. The 
market continues slow, however, with some anxiety by ship- 
pers due to the threat of the Government te confiscate more 
material, the fear of an even greater dearth of shipping 
facilities, and the unstability of the market due to these con- 
ditions, Cutting continues unabated, and the manufactured 
product is moving from the yards as rapidly as it is ready 
tov shipment. Millmen and retailers are all in an optimistic 
irame of mind. None seems to expect that there is going 
te be any dropping back either in demand or price in the 
near future, 

Cypress lumber continues in good demand, with more and 
more mills cutting it exclusively, and prices are in keeping 
with the demand. 

Baker, Moore & Co. are building a modern plant at Salke- 
hatchie, S, C. Two dry kilns of the Moore moist air type 
are being erected, each with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 
The Daugherty-McKey Co., of Valdosta, Ga., is interested in 
this plant, and will sell its output. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 13.—-General satisfactory conditions, so far as the 
demand is concerned, continue in the lumber market here, 
with a very strong call for yellow pine and good business 
offered in the other timbers. In view of existing conditions 
a number of southern mills refuse to accept business without 
a provision binding buyers to accept the order in cars loaded 
to the maximum capacity. One result of this will be to in- 
crease output in proportion to the number of cars available. 
The conditions reported by the mills as to car supply are any- 
thing but satisfactory and western mills advising represen- 
tatives here are inclined to the opinion that conditions in 
that section will be worse than last winter. The volume of 
inquiry in the market continues large and country yards still 
are scrambling for stock. This reflects the strong tone of 
veneral business, which has been on the upgrade, from al- 

dy extremely prosperous conditions since early in the fall. 

he country towns are generally prosperous and the coun- 
try lumber dealer is getting his share of the business, appa- 
ently. Industrial concerns in the cities are working full 
blast, especially those the output of which is along military 
lines. Labor troubles, which were general during the sum- 
ier months, have subsided, the only pending disagreement of 
consequence being with the coal miners, and it is believed 
that will be settled satisfactorily to the miners. The oil fields 
are continuing activity, altho there is some restriction again 
nh aecount of lack of water. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 13.—The volume of business transacted in the North 
Carolina pine market during the last week was not as large 
as during the first part of November, but the decrease was 
entirely in dressed lumber, as the same amount of activity as 
formerly was noticeable in rough stock. There has been a 
sight inerease in the demand for the better grades of roagh 

mber, some of this business emanating from the Govern 
ment. Some of the mills seem disposed to offer concessions 
on orders destined to nonembargoed territory and on Goy- 
rrument business on which prompt shipment can be made. 
Recent sales of 4/4 No. 1 edge have been made at from $38 to 
S39 but some have been made below this figure, so that the 
buyers have quite a wide latitude in placing orders. 

Shipping difficulties continue to hamper the pine manufac- 
turers, altho some relief has been afforded them recently. 
Shipments can still be gotten thru on permit to New Haven 
points via Hagerstown and also via the same route and 
Wilkes-Barre to Delaware & Hudson and Boston & Maine. 
The Norfolk Conference Committee within the last two days 
has been issuing 100 permits a day covering shipments thru 
Nerfolk destined to points north and west of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kaltimore, Philadelphia and the Delaware division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are blocked up completely and just 
ven they will be opened again is hard to tell. The relief 

forded thru Hagerstown, however, may make it possible for 
the railroads to clear up the congestion on the Coast some- 

The effect on shipments during October is plainly 
strated by reports thus far received from the mills. 
shipments were not as much as 50 percent as large as 
made during September, and others fell below. this. 

¥ few reached 75 percent and over. Were it not for the 
it that labor conditions have materially curtailed produe- 
ion, the mills would be in a very bad plight as the aceumu- 
lation of stock would force many to close down. 

Sales of 4/4 edge box were not as heavy as during the pre- 
vious week, altho some large sales were made. Most of the 
business dene was for delivery to the box makers in Norfolk 
and vicinity within the next thirty to forty-five days. One 
of the prominent box men stated that he had lots of stock 
offered to him because of Norfolk not being embargoed, but 
that the mills did not appear very much disposed to lower 
their prices. Four/4 edge box sold at $26.50 net f.o.b. Nor- 
folk but a higher valuation than this is placed by the mills on 
business going to other points. A rather large sale of 5/4 
edge box was made recently for delivery in New England 
covering a rather long period of time but the price secured 
Was very good and indicates the trend of the millmen’s minds 
as to the future actions of the market. This block brought 
$31 at Norfolk. Sales of stock box rough were more frequent 
during the week both for delivery by rail and water, and 
One feature of the price 
from unusual conditions obtaining at pres- 


prices have strengthened somewhat. 
Situation resulting 


ent is that the large mills are maintaining the delivered prices 
at the large consuming centers by rail but in order to effect 
delivery have absorbed the difference between the water 
rates, which are very high, and the rail rates. This nets 
them less money on a Norfolk basis and the bad effect is that 
those mills disposed to undersell and relying on rail trans- 
portation use it as an argument in favor of the concessions 
made, The policy above outlined is wrong and will be apt to 
do harm to the stability of the market unless eliminated. So 
long as labor conditions continue as they are and the em- 
bargoes prevail, the activity of the pine market will be re- 
tarded. The effect is now felt keenly in the dressed lumber 
market. Sales have been extremely light recently and while 
some inquiries are circulated the demand is scattered and 
much dissatisfaction with prices expressed by buyers. This 
has been caused by the competition of other woods, but re- 
ports recently received from other sections are more encourag- 
ing. Those pine mills operating planing mills as yet show no 
disposition te lower prices, with the possible exception of 
roofers, and the price even on these has stiffened during the 
last week. Just so long as they are not able to ship out lum- 
ber, they are not disposed to take on any more orders. Plenty 
of old orders remain on hand to be filled and with the present 
volume of production large accumulations are not apt to 
occur in the near future. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 12.—The matter of establishing a branch bureau of 
the Exports Administrative Board at this port is still in a 
state of uncertainty. The latest information is that Balti- 
more will be taken care of as soon as the work of the branch 
bureau in Boston has been gotten well under way, which 
may take a week or two. Meanwhile Washington has given 
out a list of cities where such branches have been estab- 
lished and are actually at work. That Baltimore should be 
virtually the last city to receive consideration, if it is to get 
a branch bureau at all, is felt as a discrimination which 
can not be justified on the score of a lack of business here. 
Meanwhile Baltimore exporters are put to a great deal of in- 
convenience in getting permits for shipments and are also 
compelled to incur extra expense. 

Thomas Meyers, of Lewis Dill & Co., wholesale North 
Carolina pine men, is on a trip down south, looking after 
stocks of lumber and giving attention to some shipments 
that have been on the way for a long time. 

Among the members of the Baltimore lumber trade who 
are actively engaged in raising Maryland’s share of the 
$35,000,000 fund being raised to carry on Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in the war zones and the vari- 
ous military camps here are Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., 
and John L. Alcock, of John L. Aleock & Co. Both have 
been placed on responsible committees and are giving much of 
their time to the campaign. Maryland’s share of the fund 
is $400,000. 

Among the supplies destroyed when two large piers of the 
saltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at Locust Point, this city, 
were burned Oct. 380 were three cars of lumber shipped by 
L. O. Smith & Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va. L. O. Smith, the 
senior partner of the firm, is expected here tomorrow to 
make inquiries regarding the cars and especially to get in 
touch with the insurance men, The latter are said to dis- 
claim liability because of the length of time the three cars 
had been under way. They are part of the fifty-seven cars 
of hardwoods held up ever since March of last year under 
the British order in council. 

Since the conscription law of Canada went into effect the 
Dominion military authorities are everywhere on the watch 
for men who may be disposed to cross the boundary into the 
United States to avoid service. Thus it happened that when 
James Baer, of the hardwood firm Richard P. Baer & Co., 
started back over the boundary at Niagara Falls, on his last 
trip, he was held up as a possible boundary jumper. Mr. 
saer protested, and finally showed some of his business 
cards, These in a way satisfied the Canadian officials, but 
he was told to arm himself with some more formidable 
documentary evidence the next time he crossed over into 
Canada. Mr. Baer reports that business in the Dominion 
shows improvement, the people there having evidently ad- 
justed themselves to war conditions and being in a better 
position to utilize their resources. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Noy. 12.—Wholesale conditions have improved somewhat 
during the last week, as a lifting of gateway embargoes has 
allowed some shipments to be made to plants west and 
north of here, but practically nothing has been allowed to 
come to this city. The retailers are in a bad way, with 
stocks going down rapidly and nothing coming in to replen- 
ish them with. As far as can be learned there can be nothing 
definite yet in the way of a promise for relief. Already some 
of the yards look as if a cyclone had struck them and the 
dealers are taking this opportunity to get rid of some of 
the old stock that has been in their yards for years. The 
demand for lumber is greater, or seems so, than when there 
was plenty of lumber coming in. There is a notable move- 
ment of lumber over the railroads here, but none of it is for 
the open market but it is all for Government work and goes 
right to its consumption point. A few days ago the rail- 
roads here issued an embargo on reconsignment of cars with- 
in the city unless in full carlots, and these also will be em- 
bargoed in the near future. The railroads claim that this 
service is practically a teaming service they have been ren- 
dering and interferes with their most efficient handling and 
1eleasing of cars. This embargo was issued by the Phila- 
delphia district committee on car service, which consists of 
operating and traffic representatives of the three railroads 
operating in this city. The result of this tie-up of lumber 
just when the shortage of houses is beginning to be felt is 
serious and the building figures for this month are apt to 
take a severe slump unless there are a good many buildings 
which come under the classification of Government work. 

The ship yards, railroads, planing mills, box makers, and 
furniture men are all asking for normal or better supplies 
of lumber and the larger industrial plants are busy, and also 
need a lot. General business is good, but the sidetracking 
of all lines for Government requirements gives an air of 
uncertainty to the future that makes business cautious. Re- 
tail stores are getting into the holiday business. Financial 
conditions are affected by the uncertainty, but collections 
are good, 

The demand for hardwoods is strong and whether present 
conditions will raise or lower prices seems to be in doubt. 
High prices are willingly paid where lumber can be deliy- 
ered, but the stoppage of deliveries is causing an accumula- 
tion at the mills that tempts some dealers to turn it into 
cash at reduced prices where no promise of delivery is ex- 
acted. The demand is strongest for white and red oak, both 
quartered and plain, ash, basswood and hardwood floorings. 
Maple, birch, beech, gum, cherry and the lower grades of 
chestnut are generally strong. Poplar is offered freely, and 
so are the better grades of chestnut, but they are holding 
their prices well. The fancy woods are all in big demand, 
and their sale is not a question of price. White pine is 


(Continued on Page 66.) 



















Why go East 4 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 


| Here’s Our 
Mechanically Improved 
Air-Cooled Burner 


aries 
ALF VIEW OF INTERIOR OF BURNER 





Tar wee @ Cuanah oon 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 

MARINE AND 


Sraronary BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
RE=USE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


e Phone, Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works, sicTite, wasn. 
Suce2scors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop, Rea. Phore, Ballard 129. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 





























Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
Derby Rd. Sandhills, © LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address; ““CHALONER"™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











a) 
Y) 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. ““fi‘itiast* 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cale de NS TORS ewes c.,a.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


GOw, 

Cant & Kemp, “coriano. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, ac. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge”’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivariam’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





[THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN br methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumoer carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


{ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REDWOOR. 


lumber, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, interior and exterior trim 
are good sellers for Eastern dealers. Buy 
it right by buying of 





The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS 7 wus. 
and BIG TIMBER | 


Washington. 
’ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 











arcs: H, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


— 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 r4 FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 








Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cel. 





Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady. Wash. | 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax nas 
110 pages and when closed is 444x844 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Harry H. Heineman, secretary-treasurer of the Heineman 
Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday. 


Thomas McBride, of the McBride Lumber Co., of Golden 
City, Mo., was in Cheago part of the week on a business 
trip. 


C. E. Johnson, of Cairo, Ill., who has charge of the yard 
there of the Bartelme Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
Chicago Wednesday. 


T. KE. Jones, secretary of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago part of the week and called 
on several in the local trade. 


W. O. Hogart, jr., wholesale lumber dealer of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., was in Chicago Wednesday and while here called 
on several in the local trade. 


ik. A. Thornton, of the E, A. Thornton Lumber Co., was in 
Milwaukee, Wis., attending a conference of divisional mem- 
bers of the National Association of Box Manufacturers. 


Among the retailers who were in Chicago during the week 
were J. B. Castle, of Moser & Castle, Sandwich; George N. 
Safford, of G. N. Safford & Co., of Rockford, and E. F. 
Hunter, of H. and BE. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, I11. 


W. S. Nurenburg, sales representative in local territory 
for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., left Thurs- 
day for a month’s sales trip in eastern and southeastern terri- 
tory. He expected to visit Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Erie, Pittsburgh and other smaller cities. 


N. H. Huey, local representative for the Oregon Lumber 
Co., of Ogden, Utah, and F. D. Wherritt, of the Sabine 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., have removed their offices 
from room 630 to 1530 Lumber Exchange Building. Mr. 
Iiuey left Thursday for Minneapolis, Minn., on a business 
trip. 


Tho no totals were known on Thursday, the committee of 
lecal lumberman of which John C. Spry is chairman, having 
in charge soliciting lumbermen for contributions toward the 
Y. M. C. A. fund, was making good progress. It was ex- 
pected that a large sum would be raised before Saturday, the 
day the fund was to close. 


John E. McCall, of the Ashland Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky., 
was in Chicago part of the week. His trip here was one of 
seeking orders, as embargoes on shipments east have tempo- 
rarily shut off that market, and necessitates looking to other 
territory for business. Mill labor is short, he said, and em- 
bargoes and Jack of cars are other handicaps. 


W. T. Hicks, of South Bend, Ind., who succeeds Fred 
Berger as Michigan representative for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Thursday con- 
ferring with S. E. Barwick, local sales agent. Mr. Berger 
recently resigned to join the 20th Engineers’ regiment. Mr. 
Hicks will probably make his headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Among the northern lumbermen who spent the early part 
of the week in Chicago and then left Thursday evening with 
the northern delegation to attend the salesmanship confer- 
ence at Bay City, Mich., were L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & 
Ilowe Lumber Co., Oshkosh; J. K. Van Etta, of the Westboro 
Lumber Co., Westboro; and L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler- 
Timlin. Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis. 


J. C. Knox, ef Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago Thurs- 
day in attendance at the executive meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and left for Bay City, 
Mich., that evening as a member of the large delegation of 
lumbermen who went to the Northern Salesmanship Congress 
at the latter city Friday and Saturday. 


D. D. Rosenberg, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, 
Ida., was in Chicago part of the week and expected to spend 
several days in Wisconsin and Michigan before his return 
west. Speaking of conditions, labor is. very short, he said, 
and the outlook is that next cut will be far below normal. 
The car shortage is becoming serious again and lumber prices 
are not having any difficulty in remaining firm. 


Robert P. Bertling, of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois 
and the John D. Mershon Lumber Coa., has taken charge of 
the New York office. The office is located at room 9076, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue. Mr. Bertling has been with the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois for seven years as sales repre- 
sentative in Minnesota and Ohio. His many friends in the 
trade will be pleased to know of his advancement. 


Percy S. Fletcher, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., returned 
early in the week from a mill trip in Mississippi. He re- 
ports finding manufacturers at the mills visited confident in 
the future of the lumber market, with more orders on hand 
than could be shipped out and with the car situation in a 
worse condition at some points than it has been for years. 
Generally speaking, conditions are as prosperous in the 
South as they have ever been. 


I’. W. Lewis, of Spokane, Wash., sales manager of the 
Dlackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., spent part of the week in 
Chicago conferring with Sam A. Hall, sales representative 
of the company in local territory. He said western condi- 
tions were in bad shape, labor is short and the car situation 
is gradually getting worse. The recent Pacific Logging Con- 
gress at Seattle, which Mr. Lewis attended, was the best 
one ever held, he said, and those who were present were en- 
thusiastic over the meeting. Mr. Lewis expected to visit 
the East before returning to Spokane. 


Lawrence J. Baltes, wholesale lumber dealer of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., came to Chicago Thursday to join the 
delegation of northern salesmen, which left Chicago Thurs- 
day night for Bay City, Mich., to attend the salesmanship 
conference there on Friday and Saturday. Another eastern 
lumberman who came to Chicago for the same purpose was 
Kdward H. Daley, of the E. H. Daley Lumber Co., of New 
York City. Speaking of conditions, Mr. Baltes said that 
present business is practically all industrial, building being 
at as low an ebb at Buffalo and other eastern cities as it 
has been in other parts of the country. He said, however, 
that it is an easy matter to dispose of all low grade lum- 
ber obtainable at prices higher than they have ever been. 


Second Lieutenant Stanley Thompson, R. F. C., and only 
son of Philip Thompson, of Barton, Thompson & Co., an 
English lumber firm, was severely wounded while flying over 
the German lines early in the fall. Lieutenant Thompson 
was able to bring his machine back and land within the 
English lines. He enlisted soon after the declaration of war 
and spent the winter and spring of 1915 aad ’16 in the 
trenches. He received his commission, obtained a_ pilot’s 
certificate and returned to France, where he engaged in air 
fighting up to the time he was wounded. The information 


comes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru J. H. Burton & (y,, 
of New York, of which concern Barton, Thompson & Co, sre 
the European agents. 


R. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, while in Chicago Thursday oy 
route to Washington, D. C., said that the I. W. W. troub!os 
were not entirely settled at some of the producing s 
tions of the west Coast and that it is really remarkable w!} 
the members of the association are doing, considering th 
handicaps, in getting out lumber for ship and airplane p: 
poses. Their whole spirit is in the work of helping 1 
nation win the war, said Secretary Allen, and no stone is 
left unturned in trying the meet the requirements of {! 
Government. 


Secretary-Manager R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National Lum) 
Manufacturers’ Association, expected to leave for Jacks: 
ville, Fla., the latter part of the week to attend the ser 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ | 
seciation, which is to be held in that city on Nov. 21. 
expects to spend several days at Washington, D. C., on | 
return. H. R. Isherwood, of the service department, left 1: 
Hannibal, Moa., Wednesday to attend the joint meeting of t! 
Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club and the Northea 
Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, held there on Thur 
day. R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the ass 
ation, left Thursday for Flint, Mich., to attend a conf 
ence of retail dealers Friday on the matter of a city bui 
ing code, and he expected to be present on Saturday at { 
concluding day’s program of the Northern Salesmanship € 
gress at Bay City, Mich. 





LIKES THE WORK IN THE RADIO SERVICE 

After two weeks in the radio service of the navy depa:t 
ment Wingate B. Moorehead, son of Secretary J. R. Moc 
head, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kin 
sas City, Mo., says he likes 
the work immensely. He is 
now stationed at Great Lakes, 
Ill., and came to Chicago a 
short time ago with his 
father, who saw that he evi 
started right on the road of 
doing his bit for Uncle Sain, 
Wingate is Mr. and Mis. 
Moorehead’s youngest son and 
has been eager for a_ lon 
time to enlist his servic 
So he gave up his job with the 
Burgner-Bowman Lumber (»., 
of Kansas City, and went thr 
the preliminary work of enlist- 
ing at a_ recruiting statior 
there. He was ordered to re- 
port in Chicago and is now i: 
training in the radio servic 








of the navy department. Young 
Moorehead received military 
training while a student at 


the Wentworth Military Acai- 
emy and at the Westminster 
College at Fulton, Mo., 
which he was graduated. lie 
has also been a member of t! 
home guards at Kansas City. 


~~ 


PLACE NEW SHINGLES ON MARKET 


Believing that the shingle users of the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains are gradually demanding a little bett: 
shingle than the ordinary extra *A* shingle, the Shull Luin- 
ber & Shingle Co., of Seattle, Wash., with mills near Van- 
couver, B. C., announces that it has begun manufacturing 2 
shingle that it believes will fill the demand at the prese:t 
time. It is termed a ‘“Star-Clear 5/2 16”. The company’s 
experience is that the demand for an extra star shingle is 
becoming less each year and that territories that former!) 
used practically all star shingles are now using practicaliy 
all clears—that an extra *A* does not make a satisfacto 
roof on account of thickness and, on the other hand, the ext°a 


" 








WINGATE B. MOOREHEAD 








C. L. FROST, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Sales Manager Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


clear grade is a little too high in price. Therefore, the cor 
pany has hit upon the idea of putting out a shingle the san 
thickness as an extra clear, but of a cheaper grade, and hi 
taken the matter up with a number of its eastern represent: 
tives and has received some very enthusiastic letters fron 
them, as well as from a number of its large customers thrii 
out the East, and as soon as it announced that it had begu 
manufacturing this shingle, and put a price on it, it receive: 
orders from many of its best customers. - 

Speaking of this shingle and how it is made, C. L. Frost, 
sales manager of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., says: 

This shingle is manufactured at our British Columbia mil! 
from British Columbia cedar and is branded “Star-Clear 5/2 
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19”. It is graded according to the extra *A* grading rules 
with the exception there is nothing packed narrower than 3 
neh and they will average 9% inch when dry. In appear- 
inee this shingle will look as well as any extra clear. They 
vill be packed with as much care as any of our other brands. 
rhe butts will be as smooth; the manufacture will be as well. 
he only difference will be the few defects that are permis- 
ible according to the grading rules. These shingles will be 
trictly up to the following grading rules: 

“Variations of 1 inch under or over in length allowed in 10 
ercent. Random widths but not narrower than 3 inch. 
When dry twenty-five courses to measure not less than 9% 
‘nehes. To be well manufactured. Eighty percent to be 
Joar, remaining 20 percent admits defects 10 inches or over 

om butt. If not to exceed 2 percent (in the 20 percent al- 

»wing defects 10 inches from butt) shows defects closer than 
» inches, the shingles shall be considered up to grade.” 

We find there are quite a few of the extra clears being used 

nm in Oklahoma and Texas today where a few years ago 

»y kind of a red cedar shingle was satisfactory whether it 
.as good or bad so long as a price was put on it. The star- 

‘ar shingle will sell for about 25 cents a thousand under 

tra clears Coast basis price. 

‘The Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. is one of the largest manu- 

‘turers of shingles in British Columbia. It has specialized 
in the “Eagle Brand” of British Columbia shingles, and has 
pailt up an excellent reputation thruout the East. At the 
hoad of the company is John Shull, a resident of Portland, 
( He was formerly for years in the retail line yard busi- 
ness in Minneapolis. His son, Harry Shull, resides in Van- 
couver and manages the manufacturing operations. C. L. 
Irost, who looks after the sales thru the Seattle office, is an 
eperienced lumber and shingle salesman, and by being located 
in Seattle he is enabled to keep in close touch with the shingle 

irket. Much is looked for from the new ‘“Star-Clear”’ 
hingle, which the company believes will readily find its place 

n the trade. 





LOCAL CONCERN BUYS NORTHERN MILL 

he E. A. Engler Lumber Co., of Chicago and Baudette, 
\linn., which suffered a disastrous mill fire at Baudette re 
ently, has purchased the mill of the Thief River Falls 
Lumber Co., at Thief River Falls, Minn. The transaction 
vas made with Winton Bros., of Minneapolis, which owned 
he property, and the mill will be dismantled and moved to 
itnudette. Piling is already being placed for the new mill 

the Engler company at Baudette and it is expected that 
the mill will be completed and the mill machinery removed 
from Thief River Falls placed by the time the ice is out in 
the spring. The mill that has been purchased is a two- 
band and resaw and practically the same equipment as that 
lestroyed by fire. 


APPOINTED SALES MANAGER OF LARGE NOR- 
THERN COMPANY 


President E. W. Backus, of the International Lumber Co., 
1 International Falls, Minn., has announced the appoint- 
ment of George A. Hoene as sales manager of the company, 
with offices in the Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 
\I. L. Elsmore, general superintendent of the company’s mills 
1t International Falls and Spooner, and Mrs. Elsmore spent 
the week in Chicago. Speaking of conditions in the north, 
Mr. Elsmore said that while the I. W. W. trouble was over, 
labor is searce and the next cut of the northern mills will 
ul far below normal. The car shotage which has been bad 
ror some time, had been worse within the last ten days, and 

improvement is expected for some time. 
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CHICAGO BECOMING EXTENSIVE SHIP 
BUILDING CENTER 


iat it will not be long until Chicago will become one of 
le greatest ship building centers on the Great Lakes is indi- 
od by steps that are already under way to further the city 
as a ship building point. Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
iederal Shipping Board, declared on a recent visit to Chicago 
that the city would be given plenty of opportunity to build 
hips if it demonstrated ability to do so, and it now appears 
‘hat Chicago business men have accepted the challenge. Fol- 
owing a conference in Washington with Federal shipping 
ilicials, M. E. Farr, president of the Chicago Ship Building 
o., announces that it will extensively expand its plant, which 
; located on the Calumet River, and that it will only be a 
hort time until the company will have nine ships under con- 
iruetion at once, and will be able to turn out at least one 
hoat a month. It is expected that the plant, which now em- 
joys more than a thousand men, will give employment to 
hirty-five hundred workers. The company will build boats 
¢ the standard vessel type that the Shipping Board has de- 
ided upon, the boats being 351 feet long, with a beam of 
1214 feet, a depth of 20 feet, and a carrying capacity of 5,000 
ions. Ags these ships will be too large to pass thru the 
Welland Canal they will be so built that they may be cut in 
two when they reach the canal, sent thru in two sections, 
and joined together on the other side. 

It is more than likely that other ship building concerns will 
be started in the Chicago territory and expand until they are 
large boat building companies. 

Within the last few days two Chicagoans have been named 
to aid in hastening the construction of merchant ships being 
built by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. These are Charles 
Piez, president of the Link-Belt Co., and James O. Heyworth, 
a contractor. Mr. Piez, who is a recognized leader in en- 
gineering, has been named vice president of the corporation 
and Mr, Heyworth will be placed in direct charge of wooden 
ship construction. John Barton Payne, a well known Chi- 
cago lawyer, has been chosen to direct the legal activities of 
the corporation. 

“All I care to say is that the work undertaken by the 
leet corporation is tremendous,” said Mr. Piez this week, 

ind that it offers a great field for business activity. I am 
ire I will do all I can in the emergency and that I will 
ave the full codperation of my association in the work.” 
Mr. Heyworth, who will have charge of the construction 
of the wooden ships, is a well known Chicago contractor 
whose company has specialized for years in construction 
work on the Great Lakes, 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Noy. 10 to Nov. 18, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,963,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—738,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Midland, Can. The next 
largest . cargo—602,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Wotan, from Manistee, Mich. > 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Nov. 10—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 602,000 feet. 

Nov. 11—Steamer Sidney 0. Neff,- Manistee, Mich., 138,- 
000 feet; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 100,000 
feet; steamer 7’. 8. Christie, Gladstone, Mich., 345,000 feet ; 
steamer Louis Pahlow, Rapid River, Mich., 420,000 feet. 

Nov. 12—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 200,000 
— Steamer Herman H. Hettler,- Midland, Can., 738,000 
eet, 

Nov. 13—Steamer J. 


Watson Stephenson, -Pequaming, 
Mich., 420,000 feet. 7 : 


GETS GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC RESULTS 


On his travels—and he travels often—Secretary R. §8. 
Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
always carries a camera. That he is some camera artist 
always shows in the pictures he gets, because the photo- 
graphic results are about as good as could possibly be ob- 
tained. Mr. Kellogg modestly says that the credit belongs 
to the lens in the camera for remarkably good pictures, but 
almost any good photographer says that it takes more than 
a good lens to obtain good pictures. Anyway, Secretary 


Kellogg while on his recent visit to the west Coast kept his 











ENTRANCE INTO FIR TIMBER AND COTTONWOOD 
TREE PLANTED LONG AGO 


camera “snapping” a considerable part of the time, and now 
when he lays out on a table a lot of prints the trained eye 
would have difficulty in telling which is the best. 

While in the yard of the Peninsula Lumber Co. at Port- 
land, Ore., of which F. C. Knapp is president, a “big stick” 
was on its way over from the lumber yard to the boat build- 
ing plant, which is operated by a company of which Mr. 
Knapp is also president. Now Mr. Kellogg is somewhat used 
to seeing “big sticks’? about lumber mill yards here and 
there, and sometimes what would look big to some people 
would be classed by him as being ordinary. But this “big 
stick”’ was an exception (the reason being that it was 22x40 












outliving many drouths in Kansas and had grown consider- 


ably. Mr. Kellogg has many kodak views of his recent trip 
and the views presented are but a few samples. 





HOW TO OBTAIN HARMONY AMONG WORKERS 


Is the promotion of harmony a more vital factor in solvy- 
ing industrial unrest than bickerings between employee and 
employer over the question of increased wages and shorter 
working hours? Is it more essential for the employer to con- 
sider the human element’ in each of his workers and deal 
with them accordingly than treat with them as a mass of 
workers? Many methods have been tried in dealing with 
the labor problem, and so many failures have suggested 
new ideas and new methods on the part of many who have 
given industrial problems study and investigation. A new 
idea based on harmony, and how harmony thruout indus- 
tries and plants may be obtained, is the subject that is 
treated in pamphlet form by “Sherman Service,” which now 
maintains offices in several cities. This pamphlet is obtain 
able by any corporation or employer of labor that may 
desire it, 





LUMBERMEN HELP IN FIGHT FOR HEALTH 

When the doctors told O. C. Thompson, secretary of the 
Rose Lake (Idahe) Y. M. C. A., that he would have to quit 
work, remain in bed for three months and rest for an entire 
year if he wanted to win out against tuberculosis just how to 
accomplish this on the savings from the meager salary of a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in a lumber town was a good deal of a 
prodlem. However, it is not the habit of lumbermen to 
withhold the helping hand, particularly from one whose 
efficient service had won the esteem of the little lumber 
community in which he labored. The upshot was that be- 
fore leaving Rose Lake to go to Glen, Cal., to begin the fight 
to regain his health Mr. Thompson was handed a purse of 
$500, contributed by Secretary J. H. Rosenberry, of the Rose 
Lake Lumber Co., and others. This amount, together with 
a certain monthly sum pledged by Mr. Thompson’s fellow Y. 
M. C. A. workers in the Northwest, will help furnish the 
sinews, for, as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sincerely trusts, a 
winning fight against the insidious disease. 





IT WAS THE NOISY KITTEN THAT STARTED 
ALL THE TROUBLE 


Generally one kitten meows louder than the rest, and that 
was the case last Friday evening, Nov. 9, when eighteen 
kittens, taken from one basket, were initiated into the mys- 
teries of Hoo-Hoo at the concatenation held in Chicago at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association. The one afore- 
said noisy kitten meowed and 
scratched and became loud in 
such a conspicuous manner 
that all the other kittens be- 
came so frightened they could 
not meaw at all. It is re- 
ported that one quiet kitten to 
the noisy kitten, in kitten lan- 
guage, said: “You noisy little 
fool, shut up. Can't you see 
you are starting something, 
and what these old cats will do 
to us will be a plenty if you 
don’t keep quiet.” But the 
noisy little kitten took no 
heed, and what they did to all 
eighteen of the young, innocent 
felines before they finally 
emerged from the catnip bed 
and saw the light was, as the 
quiet little kitten predicted, 
“a plenty.” In fact, from 
Start to finish it was a “big 
night” for local Hoo-Hoo, and 
with eighteen new cats in the 
organization enthusiasm runs 
so high that the members of 
the organization are eagerly 
looking forward to another 
concatenation that will add 


TWO FIR LOGS THAT TOGETHER SCALED 14,000 FEET even more new faces in the 


and 52 feet long and clear on four sides) and so Mr. Kellogg 
“snapped” a view of it. He says that it was the biggest 
and best stick of fir lumber he ever saw and the accompany- 
ing reproduction will show that it is “some timber.” If any 
one doubts the feasibility of lumber for boat building con- 
struction, or whether western lumbermen are able to get out 
timbers big enough for boats to help beat the kaiser, all he 
would have to do, says Secretary Kellogg, is to visit the boat 
building plant’ of Mr. Knapp’s company at Portland. The 
shipyard is located next to the lumber mill yard and is on 
the Willamette River. Four big wooden boats are now build- 
ing there; the capacity of each is 2,600 tons. The boats are 
for the Government and represent the finest specimens of 
wooden boats he saw building on the Coast. 

At the operation of the Snoqualmie Lumber Co., near 
Seattle, Mr. Kellogg also saw some interesting views that 











A BIG “STICK” OF FIR FOR SHIP BUILDING 


needed “snapping.” Two of these are herewith reproduced ; 
one, the logging road entrance into the big fir timber, and 
the other two big fir logs that together scaled 14,000 feet. 
On his way back Secretary Kellogg, who had a speaking en- 
gagement at Manhattan, Kan., suddenly recalled that thirty- 
two years ago he planted a cottenwood tree while living 
near Russell, Kan., so he took a notion to go over there and 
look the tree over and, if it had grown, “snap” it. The 
accompanying reproduction shows that the tree succeeded in 


order of the Big, Black Cat. 
Next year Chicago will be the scene of the Hoo-Hoo Annual, 
and a plan is to have in the local lumber fraternity one of 
the biggest and most active Hoo-Hoo in the ranks anywhere. 
The concatenation was preceded by a banquet, which was 
marked by good “eats” and good talks. Douglas Malloch, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was toastmaster, and talks were 
made by Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., 
who was the guest of honor; Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; “Uncle George” 
Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association ; Lambert J. Pomeroy, Jabber- 
wock on the Supreme Nine; A. C. Quixley, Vicegerent Snark 
for the northern Illinois district ; A. L. Ford of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and C. B. Flinn. Secretary-Treasurer Tennant 
made a brief report on the progress of the organization, and 
when he told that the order was now out of debt with many 
new members coming into the order and many old ones being 
reinstated he was greeted with enthusiasm. He also told of 
the good work being done and what is planned to be of some 
measure of help to the many Hoo-Hoo and other lumbermen 
who are now in the trenches in Europe and daily are “going 
over the top.” 





MILL PURCHASE WILL ADD TO SAWING 
CAPACITY 

In order to facilitate its sawing capacity the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, has purchased the mill of 
the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. at Lumberton, Miss., which 
with the new Hines mill at Kiln, Miss., will give the com 
pany, which is operating in an extensive tract of longleaf 
pine, a daily capacity of approximately 500,000 feet, Hin 
ton Bros. have cut out in that vicinity and the mill, being 
even nearer to the Hines timber than the plant at Kiln, 
makes the property very desirable for the purchaser. The 
mill, which at present is a circulag, will be changed to two 
bands and a gang and improved in other ways. 


BOSTON LUMBERMAN ANNOUNCES CHANGE 


Announcement is made by Arthur R. Logan, of Boston, 
Mass., that he has resigned as vice president of the New 
England Lumber Co., severing his connection with that con 
cern, and will again devote his entire time to acting as 
exclusive sales agent in Boston territory for the Arkansas 
Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., the Edgar Lumber Co., of 
Wesson, Ark., and the Richton Lumbef Co., of Richton, 
Miss. Mr. Logan’s new offices are located in the Lawrence 
Building at 149 Tremont Street, and are associated jointly 
with the Frank W. Lawrence Co., specialist in western lum- 
ber products. The location is opposite the Park Street 
Station, the most central point in Boston. 
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tight and growing more so, with low grades in greatest de- 
mand. Spruce is steady and streng. Hemlock is offered a 
little more freely but prices are generally well maintained. 
The better grades of cypress are in very strong demand, at 
high prices, while there is a more free offering in the lower 
grades, and some sales have been reported at slightly re- 
vuced figures. Bill timbers and flooring in yellow and North 
Carolina pine are active and strong, and roofers, box and 
sizes are quoted high, with few sales being made for this 
city on account of no delivery. Shingles are active and 
strong, and lath hold their price well altho there seems to be 
a fairly good supply. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has announced that it 
will build a new plant at Essington, just below this city, on 
the Delaware, which will cost $1,500,000. This new plant 
will not be used for munition work of any kind, but will be 
an extension of the activities of the concern in railroad 
equipment. The primary use at first, at least, will be for 
the manufacture of engine tenders, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 13. Letter trade seemed to be general in Pittsburgh 
Jumber circles during the last week. There was a much 
more active inquiry running for lumber that extended from 
the wholesale to the retail yard circles. The weakness in 
some of the lines, which was laid at the door of transit 
business, was practically gone. Freight conditions in gen- 
eral were less trying, but there appears to be small chance 
ef a permanent improvement in lumber deliveries for many 
weeks, if at all this winter, as the scarcity of cars is uni- 
versal. There has been a rush among the building trades 
to get operations advanced far enough to enable completion 
after cold weather becomes settled, and this increased the 
vicume of actual buying of lumber. Besides, there has been 
a better interest in speculative real estate. 

The city election on Tuesday of last week terminated in 
a most complete victory for Edward V. Babcock, president 
of the Babcock Lumber Co. and its vast affiliations, for the 
office of mayor of Pittsburgh. The majority of the Pitts- 
burgh wholesalers and retailers had their coats off for Mr. 
Labcock in the campaign and are highly pleased with the 
eutcome., Mr, Babcock, after passing thru one of the most 
trying ordeals that has come to a _ political candidate in 
many years in Pittsburgh, went away for a complete rest. 
The Babcock Lumber Co., however, is reporting a brisk busi- 
hess, 

President J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., re- 
turned today to his desk after a tedious confinement which 
began with tonsilitis and had some annoying complications. 
The company reports good business. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. reports a very 
unsettled situation owing to the difficulty in getting ship- 
ments of lumber from the mills. The company is operating 
its southern plants at capacity on Government orders. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Novy. 14.—-The lumber trade here is fairly good, especially 
in northern and eastern lumber. The lack of dwelling house 
construction still acts largely as a deterrent to business. 
The embargoes and the car shortage still impede the normal 
course of business. Tho permits are granted by the New 
Ilaven committee, they are only granted for lumber that is 
absolutely needed, and for that reason comparatively little 
southern lumber is coming here. Car shortage also seriously 
impedes the transportation of Canadian and Maine lumber 
here. The Canadian Pacific will not allow cars to go off its 
own line, so great is the car shortage. There is a great 
demand for Government work, but most of the orders go 
direct to the mills, so the wholesalers do not participate 
in this great boon to business. Prices in all lines mostly 
are firm, except in some cases of southern lumber, and it 
is not expected that prices will weaken for many months. 
Prices in most lines are well regulated in favor of the 
wholesaler, 

Building operations in New England from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
7. 1917, total $180,655,000, as compared with $180,710,000 
for the same period in 1916, and $149,084,000 in 1915. 

The New Haven Railroad has now begun work on its great 
classification freight yard at Cedar Lill, just outside the 
city of New Haven. The plan calls for a yard of the hump 
type, a 16-stall roundhouse and a merchandise transfer to 
hold 400 cars. The New Haven put into effect last Monday 
its long planned ‘shipping day’ arrangement for the ac- 
ceptance and forwarding of less-than-carload lots. There 
will be a regular schedule for the handling of less-than-car- 
load freight. It is believed the plan will relieve congestion 
and car shortage. 

The New York, New Hlaven & Hartford has virtually 
lifted its embargo, at least temporarily, and has announced 
it is ready to receive shipments, but good tho this sounded 
to the lumber dealers, it really avails them, at least so far, 
very little assistance. The joint committee of the New 
Ilaven and the Vennsylvania railroads, known as the New 
Haven committee, now takes cognizance of all requests for 
shipments and rigidly investigates them. So even tho a 
lumberman may show an actual need for lumber on the part 
of a consignee that by no means indicates that there will 
be a permit granted in that case. It is just as hard to get 
stuff thru as when the embargo was on. 


NEW YORK 


Nov. 12.—The slight prospect of an improvement in the 
building situation offers little encouragement to the retail 
lumber dealer to buy anything beyond what is actually 
needed for present requirements. Outlying sections of the 
city show better indications of an improvement than the 
city districts, but any substantial improvement is remote 
and while some of the larger yards have been kept busy 
on. contracts that enter more or less into Government work, 
there is little te warrant laying in a large stock at today’s 
prices. Certain classes of stock, such as spruce and yellow 
pine, bring good prices for immediate delivery. The trans- 
portation situation as it affects spruce is less serious than 
on yellow pine business. Selling yellow pine. is largely a 
question of selling transportation. There is plenty of stock 
available, but the closing of southern gateways gives little 
opportunity for any reasonable assurance of prompt deliv- 
ery and as long as this condition exists. wholesalers find 
their customers in no mood to buy beyend what they ac- 
tually must to keep their assortments in shape. 

Fortunately Government business is sufficiently large to 
keep good sized stocks of lumber moving and at good prices. 
Deliveries are still being made to cantonments and while 
it is expected that mast of these contracts are practically 
complete, orders continue to come in, and last week some 
substantial deliveries were made, this class of business get- 
ting priority so far as transportation facilities are con- 
cerned. The box demand is good, but these orders also de- 
pend upon Government requisitiens. Industrial factories 
are busy and pattern and crating stocks are freely called 
for. That there is an urgent necessity for dwellings to 


house the large army of industrial workers in this section . 


is strongly evidenced by the proposal in Newark to delay 
city construction and use the money for erection of suitable 
tenements or other houses to take care of laborers that are 
unable to find suitable homes to live in while they are in 
this section at work on munition and other Government con 
tracts. This is all the more evident when it has been found 
necessary to use some of the Hudson River boats to furnis) 
sleeping.quarters for this class of men. The complaint js 
frequent that something must be done promptly to reliey. 
this congested situation and some authorities are of the 
opinion that at a very early date the Government must Step 
in and see that lumber and transportation are furnished to 
provide a large amount of construction of this class. 
While there is only a small amount of large constructio: 
work in evidence, the amount of alterations and small re 
pairs shows up well in the aggregate and will have a tend 
ency to maintain a semblance of balance to the building in 
dustry. This work consists of moderate priced dwellings 
and other projects in the suburban districts in close proxim- 
ity to Greater New York and alterations and extensions to 
existing structures within the bounds of the city proper. 
There is much of this type of construction at present under 
way, with infinitely more contemplated that is likely to ma- 
ture in the near future provided no unforeseen circum 


stances arise, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Noy. 12.—Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture 
and vice chairman of the Louisiana State Council of De 
fense, issued a statement in the latter capacity last week, 
appealing for official and popular coéperation to prevent 
forest fires. The carelessness of hunters and others wh: 
build fires in the woods and then neglect or leave them is 
he declares, destroying much valuable wood and. fodde: 
and driving wild game out of the forested areas. “It i 
becoming a serious proposition,’ he adds. ‘The woods ar 
ash-dry now and a bit of carelessness frequently fires a who! 
section and destroys much good wood and grass. In th 
present national crisis such carelessness is really crimina! 
and everyone should coéperate to stop it.’ The police juric 
of the various parishes are appealed to for aid, while th: 
State conservation department is also organizing protective 
measures, J. A. Mitchell, an inspector for the Federal For 
est Service who has been spending some time in Louisiana 
visited New Orleans last week to confer with State Foreste: 
Forbes on forest fire prevention and other matters. The 
State department expects to receive an allotment of $2,000 
to $4,000 of Federal funds to be used in this work, and 
will spend a like amount from its own allotment. Visitor: 
from the outlying country, or some parts thereof, report th: 
woods full of smoke, causing dense fogs at night. From 
Scooba, Miss., and from Kingston, near Natchez, come re 
ports of more or less serious fire damage to timber and 
pasturage, attributed to the prolonged dry spell and the 
carelessness of fire builders. 

The Moore Rotary Stump Puller Co. plans to give a public 
demonstration of its stump pulling machine at Marston, La., 
near Bogalusa, within the next few days. Prominent lum 
bermen and holders of cut-over lands have been invited to 
attend, and moving pictures will be taken of the machine in 
actual operation. Its promoters claim that it will remove 
a 80-inch stump in one minute of working time. The com 
pany’s headquarters are in New Orleans, its manager, E. A. 
McCoy, being located at 915 Hibernia Building. 

Gulfport is preparing to welcome an officer of the United 
Portable House Building Co., of Chicago, who is coming 
there, it hears, to investigate the feasibility of establishing a 
portable house factory. The company is said to have been 
a bidder on contracts recently awarded by the Government 
for construction of portable houses, and while it did not 
land the contract, is understood to be preparing for later 
competitions and seeking a ‘strategic’ location for a plant. 

A dispatch from Quitman, Miss., today, announces the 
arrival there of R. A. Long, of Kansas City, who is looking 
over the Mississippi Lumber Co. plant recently purchased 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. with a view to doubling its 
capacity. The mill now cuts about 100,000 feet daily. 
Other improvements are said to be in contemplation. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, left Saturday night for Washington to attend a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 13.—‘“The dullness that has rested on the lumber 
market here for ninety days has been yanked out of it in 
the last ten days,’ said Austin P. Braun, sales manager of 
the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., of Omaha and the 
(maha territory. “The market has stiffened remarkably and 
suddenly, and, altho a lot of fellows were slow to believe 
that it was going to stick, they are now coming into line 
and buying some stuff, feeling that there is little chance of 
a drop again.” 

Yellow pine has gone up $2 a thousand in the last ten 
days and western fir since the first of the month has been 
quoted on decidedly higher levels, so that those who have 
held off buying thinking the market would remain draggy all 
winter are now considerably worried. The car situation also 
is growing worse on the Pacific coast, and some of the Omaha 
buyers are going to the Coast a month earlier than usual 
this winter to line up their orders and see if they can hustle 
them thru. 

To add to the rush there is the fact that the retailers all 
ever the territory are doing a good business now, despite 
the fact that the corn husking season is on. The lateness 
of the corn husking season gave the farmers three weeks’ 
extra time and they took advantage of it to do some build- 
ing they have long wanted to do. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 14.—Heavy snow in the section of Minnesota near the 
Canadian boundary is handicapping woods operations where 
they are heaviest. H. F. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co., who is back from a trip to Baudette, reports 
that 15 inches of snow which fell Oct. 17 is still in the 
ground, and that as the ground was not frozen before the 
snow fell there is now “no bottom.” It is very difficult now 
to get around in the woods. Labor is very scarce, he says. 

A. D. Wilson, Federal food administrator for Minnesota, 
had a conference last week at Duluth with logging camp 
operators and a number of camp cooks, and conveyed to them 
the Government’s request that the camps observe the meat- 
less and wheatless days this winter. Mr. Wilson asked op- 
erators to give him a list of all camp cooks and the location 
of camps. Five men are to be sent up by the Food Admin- 
istration to go among the camps and explain the food con- 
servation campaign to the men in the woods. 

Work of rebuilding Mill No. 2 of the Crookston Lumber 
Co. at Bemidji, Minn., which was destroyed by fire recently, 
is being pushed so the structure will be enclosed before win- 
ter sets in, and machinery can be installed during the winter. 
The mill will resume sawing next spring, and Mill No. 1 is 
running right thru until freezing weather shall force a shut- 
down. - 

F. H. Stoltze, president of the Empire Lumber Co., who 
recently succeeded A. R. Rogers as head of the northern 
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division of the American Red Cross, has resigned this post 
for personal reasons, and has been succeeded by F. T. 
Ueffelfinger. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 13.—With the factory trade good and building condi- 
tions quiet, the lumber situation in the Saginaw Valley re- 
mains unchanged. Prices continue firm and the lumbermen 
venerally are optimistic over the future. Industrially the 
situation is excellent, as business is booming and the demand 
for material is heavy, as well as for labor. The coal supply 
is better, and the cloud on the horizon caused by threatened 
trouble in the mining field is believed to have been cleared 
vway by the agreement reached between the Michigan coal 
operators and miners early Tuesday morning, Nov. 13, after 
. two weeks’ joint conference. The settlement is based upon 
‘he Washington agreement, both as to the wage increases 
to be granted the miners and the penalty clause. The agree- 
ment is to continue for the duration of the war. The miners 
had first demanded an advance of 20 cents a ton, or 10 cents 
mere than in the other fields. However, they finally ac- 
copted the increase of 10 cents a ton for pick and machine 
mining, 15 percent for dead work and yardage and $1.40 
a day for day work. The penalty clause is to prevent the 
closing down of the Michigan mines in violation of the scale. 
The weather has also aided in the fuel situation, and more 
coal is being received, altho there is still a serious shortage, 
especially of anthracite. With a steady improvement it is 
believed the Pere Marquette Railroad will be able to resume 
its full freight and passenger service. There is a great de- 
mand for wood fuel, which it is also difficult to supply. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, report that the lumber 
business is good and that they are optimistic as to the fu- 
ture. There is a strong demand for hardwood, with the 
prices high, and yellow pine is stronger. W, D. Young & Co., 
of Bay City, note little change in conditions. Booth & Boyd 
lumber Co, of Saginaw, find the building business quiet, 
but the factory trade is good, with the prices firm. 

Work is being rushed on the plant of the new Saginaw 
Shipbuilding Co. in Carrollton, and about 300 men are now 
engaged in constructing the various structures, which are 
mostly of frame. The ground for the ship ways is also be- 
ing leveled of in preparation for active work. It is ex- 
pected to have the plant in readiness to start on the com- 
pany’s $3,000,000 contracts about the first of the year. 

Directors of the Bay City Board of Commerce recently paid 
a visit of inspection to the new plant of the Delpheon Co., 
manufacturer of phonographs and owned principally by C. J. 
Houstield, well known lumberman. This business has been 
built up within a few months from nothing to a payroll of 
more than $500 a week. All parts of the Delpheon except- 
ing the motor, sound box and the curved metal part which 
conducts the sound from the box to the horn are made at 
the Bay City factory, requiring large supplies of lumber. 
About fifty people are now employed and the business is 
growing rapidly. 

Lumber products will be a feature of the ‘Made-in-Sagi- 
naw’ week which is being planned by a Saginaw Board 
of Trade committee shortly after the first of the year. <A 
census of all Saginaw products is to be taken, and a week 
will be devoted to the sale and display of articles made in 
Saginaw. 

Lumber manufacturers and shippers are greatly interested 
in the movement inaugurated by a Saginaw Board of Trade 
committee on northern transportation for improved freight 
facilities over the Detroit & Mackinae Railroad out of Bay 
City. The service over this road and connections thru the 
Pere Marquette was reported to be unsatisfactory and efforts 
will be made to secure a thru car from Saginaw over the 
Detroit & Mackinac. Better mail facilities are also desired. 

* 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Noy. 12.—The Togan-Stiles Co., this city, has been awarded 
250,000 contract for the building of portable houses for 
t! ’ of the naval aviation corps in France. The letting 
of this contract to a Michigan firm is considered an impor- 
tint precedent, as it is the first time a naval contract has 
been let to an inland firm. Secretary Fred E. Stiles was in 
Washington for some days and secured the contract after 
much difficulty. He had to overcome the argument of freight 
charges and long haul to the seaboard involving transporta- 
tion facilities. A charge of unfairness to union labor was 
made against the firm, but thru the intercession of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Sweet and Claude O. Taylor, of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor, a satisfactory agreement was 
made as to labor. 
The trade acceptance method of doing business is making 
‘pid progress among Grand Rapids lumbermen. The ac- 
eptance plan favored here is to send a thirty days’ accept- 
ance or draft with the bill of lading payable at any bank 
te signated by the customer. This gives the account imme- 
‘late negotiable value, 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Nov. 12.—Some lumber is now being sold on English ac- 
ount, to be delivered after the war. Apparently the buy- 
ers are hopeful of an earlier termination of the struggle 
than those who ought to be better able to judge. There is 
still no prospect, however, of getting lumber delivered until 
after the war, except occasionally on Government account. 
rhe wharves and yards are still piled high, with no ship- 
ments except to the United States, and tonnage and car 
space enough for these can not be secured. 

The Miramichi Lumber Co., which has about 20,000 cords 
‘t rossed pulpwood in its yards has engaged lake vessels 
vach with 1,000 cords capacity to carry 15,000 cords to 

‘ine ports. Owing to scarcity of labor the company’s 
's are closed when a vessel arrives and the crews work 

t and day to load the cargo. The removal of this large 
atity will leave room for a larger cut this winter than 
d been expected. 

New Brunswick was visited by a heavy snowstorm last 
‘eek, but there is still no frost in the ground. In some sec- 
lions, however, the sleighs are out. 

Damage to the extent of more than $60,000 was done to 
wharves on St. John harbor by a recent terrific storm. The 
repairs will call for considerable timber. Repairs to another 
wharf, now in progress, will cost $55,400. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Noy. 12.—Business in Canada is picking up and lumber- 
men are sharing in the inereased prosperity. Many fac- 
tories are being built in the Dominion in connection with 
the ship building industry, munition plants and other in- 
dustries connected more or less closely with the war. This 
has caused a scarcity of houses and there is a marked gain 
in the number of structures being erected to take care of 


mi 


plan Coupled with that, great activity continues in 
ion of munition boxes, silver spruce for air- 


oy and other requirements of a military nature. 
€ somewhat lengthy and exhaustive probe carried on 


in connection with the newsprint inquiry in Canada has 








come to an end and a decision will be made by Commissioner 
Pringle inside the next ten days. The impression prevails 
that the present price of 2% cents for newsprint paper will 
be increased and that at least 3 cents or possibly 3%4 cents 
will be the new figure determined upon by the commissioner. 
The pulp and paper industry in the Dominion is in an ex- 
tremely flourishing condition, despite the Government’s in- 
terference and restrictions in regard to the price. That it 
will improve still more with higher prices prevailing for the 
manufactured article goes without saying. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 12.—The car situation is becoming more acute each 
week, and several mills report being unable to secure the re- 
quired amount of cars in which to move their product. 
Most mills in and around Alexandria are having but little 
trcuble in getting cars in which to ship Government mate- 
rial; in fact, many are being furnished cars as soon as the 
material is ready to be shipped. Those mills that have rail- 
road orders are also able to secure cars, but those that are 
not cutting Government or railroad material are having a 
great deal of trouble, and in many instances will be re- 
quired to close down until the supply improves. Railroad 
officials will give no encouragement as to when the supply 
will increase; in fact, several predict that this is only the 
beginning of what is to come. A few of the large whole- 
salers and retailers are placing orders for large volumes of 
stock, with the hope that the material will be shipped before 
the car supply becanes worse. Labor conditions are not so 
bad as several weeks ago, as many mills that have been run- 
ning with only half crews report that they are having but 
little trouble in obtaining all they need, as the cotton pick- 
ing season is over and the cantonment work is just about 
completed. Labor is expected to be normal from now on. 

Local building is somewhat better than the month previ- 
ous, and additional permits are being given daily. The 
farmers are also making repairs which makes the consump- 
tien locally much heavier than heretofore. 

The call for heavy timbers such as 8x12 to 12x12 inches 
(1905 merchantable), rough, 24 to 40-foot lineal average, is 
very heavy, the stock going to eastern markets to be used 
by the Government. Last week orders for several hundred 
thousand feet were booked by the mills in this section. Many 
mills have booked orders for Government material to go to 
France, covering timbers from 2x6 inches up to 16x16 inches, 
12- to 40-foot, 1905 Merchantable. 

Railroad timbers in most all sizes are being called for 
with much frequency, but on account of the embargo by 
the Federal Government of timbers 12 inches and larger 
only a very small volume is being shipped from this terri- 
tory. Stringers in all lengths are being called for in large 
volume at prices that are very encouraging, 28-foot leading 
in the demand. Caps are also being sought in large num- 
bers, with both No. 1 and reugh heart being called for fre- 
quently : 12x14 inches, 14-foot in length, leads in the move- 
ment. Ties are moving in larger volume than for some time 
and prices show an increase daily, 6x8 inches, 8-foot in 
length, leading in the demand, with both grades of No. 1 
square edge and sound and rough heart being called for fre- 
quently. Switch ties are also moving in large volume and 
prices show up very satisfactorily, Tx9 inches leading in the 
movement. Smaller timbers, such as 4x4 up to 8xS inches, 
10- to 20-feot, in all grades and workings, are moving in 
larger volume than for many months, the movement being 
attributed to the embargo on larger sizes of this class of 
stock. Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound lead 
in demand, with the other grades being called for in large 
volume. Timbers such as 10x10 inches and larger show 
quite considerable decline in the volume shipped from this 
section in the last several weeks, but prices hold steady. 
Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound lead in the 
movement. 

Oil rig timbers still continue to move in large volume, and 
prices are very encouraging, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
leading in the consumption of this class of stock, with 
Louisiana showing an increase weekly. 

While prices for paving block stock show up good, demand 
has decreased, and, tho several large inquiries have been 
received in the last several weeks, no orders as yet have 
been booked. 

Silo stock continues to move in fair volume and_ prices 
show a very good advance right along. Most of this stock 
is going to Indiana and Kansas. 

Sills in all lengths and small sizes are in splendid de 
mand, and prices hold steady at former levels. Heart sur 
faced and No. 1 square edge and sound lead in demand. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Noy. 18.—The lumber market is firm but there has been 
little change in prices. The lack of cars is hampering busi- 
ness a great deal locally, and it is estimated that from 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of lumber on order is tied up in 
the city. The prospects of a betterment of the trade is fore- 
shadowed by the announcement that huge contracts for shells 
will be let in this country. Already the Imperial Munitions 
Board is ealling for tenders for shell boxes for 4.5- and 6- 
inch shells. 

Higher prices are predicted by one well knewn local lum 
berman. He prophesies that by the beginning of the year all 
grades of lumber will be at least $5 a thousand feet higher. 

George B. Ferguson, of Renfrew, prominent lumberman of 
the Ottawa Valley, will seek nomination as a union win-the- 
war candidate in the approaching Federal elections. 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(E. T. Sturgeon.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis.) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCorimick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO. Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Th«atre Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


The Blow 
That Counts— 


30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


We are proving daily to 
Eastern buyers that here 
is the place to send orders 
for Douglas Fir. Let us 
quote you next time on 
anything you may need. 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 








SUNNY ALU 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E,. H. MEYER, Mer. 

: Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
E 
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Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 








3 Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
3 Telecode 

= 910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 
2 San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 











Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar IPULIUING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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WILLIS-FROST—WHITED-FROST.—A social event of 
vast importance in Shreveport, La., was a double wed- 
ding on Nov. 3 at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Ambrose Frost, whose daughters, Misses Mary and Eliza- 
beth Frost, were the brides. Miss Mary Frost was mar- 
ried to Lieut. John Winston Willis. son of J. C. Willis, of 
Shreveport, La. Miss Elizabeth Frost was married to 
Frank Thayer Whited, son of F. T. Whited, vice presi- 
dent of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, of 
which E. A. Frost is president. Following the wedding 
ceremony, at which Drs. G. S. Sexton and M. E. Dodd, 
Methodist and Baptist ministers, respectively, officiated, 
a reception was held at the palatial Frost home. 


KENNY-SHANNON.—The wedding of Miss Marie 
Shannon, daughter of Mrs. Louis Germain, of Saginaw, 
Mich., and James C. Kenny was solemnized at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church in Saginaw at solemn nuptial high mass 
Nov. 7. The groom is the Michigan and Ohio salesman 
for the John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw. The 
bridal party included Miss Ortell M. Germain as maid of 
honor; Miss Betty Rupp, Miss Mary Quinn, Miss Mary 
Fordney and Miss Gertrude Wey as bridesmaids. The 
groom was attended by Walter M. Germain. The young 
couple will make their home in Saginaw. 


PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Flo 
Seuetnemanae Bank Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








” ° A My 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers / \<'« °! 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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( California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





peers Harrison 1295 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 








CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Buy Redwood | 
Direct From the Mill l 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers &® 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 








Wide Finish 
Shingles 
Silo Stock 


Tanks 
Siding 
Mouldings 


Lattice 
Factory 
Lumber 


—{]—— | —— | —_ / —_/——_/——_/——_| 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
i} =scars. Wetix to suit your needs and guarantee 
y prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
fe fe fee fee fe fms fmm | me | mmm | 
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REDWOOD 








ALBION LUMBER Co. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


Mills, Yards and Gen‘l Offices, 


Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
White and Sugar Pine | 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of * ‘The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ‘* TODAY "’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Yuma—The Colorado River Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

FLORIDA. Eastport—The Carpenter-O’Brien Co. has 
sold out to the Brooks-Scanlon Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miami—The Georgia Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Georgia Lumber & Supply Co. 

INDIANA. Anderson—The Mid-West Box Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000 to pro- 
vide for an extension of its operations. 


Monticello—Roth Bros. have been succeeded by Gene 
Roth. 
IOWA. Garner—The Iowa Builders Supply Co. has pur- 


chased the lumber, coal and grain business of William J. 
Dallas, of Mechanicsville. 

Newhall—Otto Kaeberle has not been 
Harry W. Baker, as stated recently, 
the yard at this point. 


succeeded by 
but remains owner of 


KANSAS. Hanover—C. E. Friend has succeeded to the 
business of EK. W. Thiele. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Churchill-Milton Lumber 


Co. has moved its general office to Greenwood, 
Tompkinsville—W. PD. White, 
plant, has purchased the equipment of the Jackson- 
Jenkins plant at Forkton, and shipped it to Tompkinsville, 
where he has practically doubled the capacity of his plant. 
He plans to install a finishing mill, and also figures on a 
spoke plant to manufacture auto and vehicle spokes. 
LOUISIANA. Ragley—The interest of W. G. Ragley, as 
president of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., has been pur- 
chased by W. P. Weber and G. M. King, involving a con- 
sideration of $400,000. Martin J. Ragley retains his inter- 
est in the company and will continue as manager. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Three local hardwood con- 
cerns, Osborne & Clark Co., Twin City Hardwood Lumber 
Co. and Bennett Lumber Co., jointly bought out The 
Bartelme Co., hardwood wholesaler. The stock is being 
closed out by the old corporation. The purchasers have 
formed a temporary reorganization, of which D. F. Clark 
is president; Harry Sutton, vice president, and Dave 
I>bworsky, treasurer. 
MISSISSIPPI. Hickory—Horne 
succeeded by the O. S. 
Liberty—The 
the Natalbany 
Hammond, La. 
Lumberton—The Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
has closed a deal with the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. for 
its sawmill plant. The mill will be overhauled at once 
and as soon as a railroad to the timber can be built the 
plant will be placed in operation. The Hinton Bros. lLum- 
ber Co. will move its veneer plant and small sawmill, 
which it has been operating on a site near the mill, to a 
point more convenient for small operation. 
MISSOURI. Tebbetts—A. C. Bennie is out of business. 
NEBRASKA. Antioch—The Antioch Mercantile Co. 
(not inc.) has been succeeded by the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co., with headquarters at Lincoln. 
NEW YORK. Norwich—The W. IL. 
has sold out to W. A. Lewis. 
Rochester—The Trotter-Kelleran-Turner Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co. 


Miss. 
operator of an ax handle 


& Hopkins have been 
Hopkins Lumber Co. 

Amite Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), with headquarters at 


of Chicago, 


Scott Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Fostoria—The Fostoria Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Standard Lumber Co. 
OKLAHOMA. Dilworth—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. 


is selling out. 
Quapaw—The 
to the I. B. 
OREGON. 
selling out. 
Portland—Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.) have changed their 
name to the Sullivan Lumber Co. 
Sisters—The J. P. Duckett Lumber Co. 
ceeded by W. Tl. Wing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Montgomery — The 
Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls 
of business. 


TENNESSEE. 


Gilmore-Gann Lumber Co. has sold out 
Grant Lumber Co., of Oklahoma City. 


Drain—The Joslyn-Griswold Tumber Co. is 


has been suc- 
Montgomery 
-George H. Perry is out 


Memphis—Charles T. McManus has pur- 
chased the interest of George H. Temple in the Chisca 
Lumber Co., which maintains offices in Memphis and oper- 
ates a mill in Mississippi. Mr. McManus, together with 
srashears, will continue the business of the firm 
along the same lines as heretofore. 

Memphis—The Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Childerson Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Memphis—The Walnut Log & Lumber Co. has filed ap- 
plication for an amendment to its charter, increasing its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000 and changing its name 
to the J. H. Hines Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Dallas—The South Dallas Lumber Co. is 
liquidating. 

Post—The Bond Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
O. L. Wilkerson Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Sedro Woolley—The Alger Shingle Co., 
shingle mill operator, has changed its name to the Casey- 
Childs Shingle Co., making this mill a separate company 
from the shingie mill at Park, which still retains the name 
of the Alger Shingle Co. 

Waitsburg—The Farmers Lumber Co. has 
ceeded by the Potlatch Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Cecil—M. A. Zachow has been succeeded 
by the Zachow Land & Lumber Co. 

Green Bay—The Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, has increased its capital stock from 
$50.000 to $100,000. 

Merrill—The Merrill Veneer Co. is out of business. 

Neillsville—The O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.). of Menom- 
onie, has purchased the lumber vard of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Robinson Land & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated in Mississippi, has re-incorporated in the pro- 
bate court of this county with an authorized capital of 
$250.000. Officers and incorporators are W. B. Paterson, 
president and treasurer; J. E. Paterson. vice president: 
William H. Armbrecht, secretary; H. W. Caffey, jr., and 
W. R. Farnell. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—A. Lafore & Son, Inc. 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in it geet paper 
ton etc., with an authorized foomeciainy of $100,0 

ILLINOIS. Cz Timber Ba 

ized capital $30,000. facergasasers: E. L. 
Palmer and C. A. Palmer. 
i Converse Cooperage Co. (to engage in the 
manufacture of lumber products and cooperage) was in- 
corporated recently by Leslie C. Hollingshead, Alfred Beck 
and B. Aronson; authorized capital $15,000 

Chicago—Russell J. Matthias Co. has been incorporated. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Larrimer Furniture Co. was re- 
cently incorporated with a capitalization of $60,000 to 
manufacture furniture. Directors .of the company are 
Frank H. Brock, Earl FE. Brock and Helen Brock. : 

IOWA. Waterloo—-Waterloo-Playford Silo Co.; author- 
ized capital $20.000. Frank Klein is president and W. B. 
Trost is secretary and treasurer. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—Universal Loader Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture a large wooden machine for 


been suc- 


, have 
, cot- 





author- 
Palmer, E. D. 





loading coal, ties ete. into railroad cars; authorized capi 

LOUISIANA. Napoleonville—Napoleon Lumber Co. }::s 
been incorporated to buy and sell lumber at wholesale a 
retail and to deal in all other building materials. G. \I, 
Reddy is president; Sol Klotz, vice president, and L. 
Landry, secretary-treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Wapske River 
Co.; authorized capital $50,000. Directors: 
Barker, president; Frank E. Whitman, 
Howard M. Whitman. 

MISSISSIPPI. Belzoni—Delta Hardwood Lumber C, 
authorized capital $6,000; W. D. Salmon and others. 

State Line—State Line Lumber Co.; authorized capi‘ 
$10,000; H. Z. Stewart and others. 
~NEW YORK. New York City—Wright Woodworki 
Co. has been incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wadesboro—Marshville Plani: 
Mills Co. has been incorporated with an authorized capi 
of $10,000 by A. B. Clark and others. 

OREGON. Gresham—Gresham Lumber Co.; authorize | 
capital $25,000; J. Brown and M. A. Brown. 

Portland—Howe Lumber Co.; authorized capital $5,0: 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—Veneer Manufacturi: 
Co.; authorized capital $30,000. W. A. Stilley and A. Fi 
Edgerton are the incorporators. 

Greenville—Tiger Lumber Co.; authorized capital $2 
000; L. P. Kilgore and H. C. Morris. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Chattanooga Mission F 
niture Co. was recently incorporated by F. W. Love, Roy. 
Bartlett, J. P. Main and others. 

VIRGINIA. Norfoll Hauling & Logging Co. 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $20,000 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Sol Duc Lumber Co.; auth 
ized capital $100,000. 

Vancouver—Gresham 
$25,000; J. Brown and M. A. Brown. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Keyser—Keyser Wood Working ‘ 
(to manufacture furniture and plumbing supplies); 
thorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: R. G. Richa: 
son, Mary A. Richardson, T. D. Lepps, A. W. Stedman aii 
W. G. Frick. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Lumi «r 
George 
treasurer, 








Lumber Co.; authorized cap 


SASKATCHEWAN. Shawnavon—Barr Springate Lu 
ber Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Stuttgart—The 
remodel its plant. 

Wilmar—The Gates Lumber Co. contemplates the - 
stallation of new machinery for cutting hardwood tim!«-r 
in connection with pine timber. 

FLORIDA. Holt—The Kanfla Lumber Co. 
the dry kilns, 
$10,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Muecke & Sons Co. are installi 
handle manufacturing equipment in their plant. 

IDAHO. Weiser—The Gem State Lumber Co. 
built its plant, which was destroyed by fire last August 
The office and lumber sheds have been constructed at 
cost of $6,000, and with the exception of wagon scales t}i 
plant has been completed. 

INDIANA, Connersville—Plans for rebuilding his saw- 
mill have been announced by Samuel Adams. New equi: 


National Handle Co. will 


will rebu 
which were burned recently at a loss 


has : 


ment will be purchased and the capacity of the plant 
increased. 
KENTUCKY. Booker—The Booker Box Co., which is 


equipping a new box plant, will install an additional r.- 
saw and has started work on a new addition to be used 
for this purpose. Other machinery will be needed in 
equipping the new plant, which will be ready for occupancy 
about Jan. 1. 

Whitesburg—The Coeburn Lumber Co. is installing new 
mills on the Sandlick Creek hardwood timber boundary 
recently purchased and will begin its development at one. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—A shelter shed will be erect:d 
by the Woodruff Lumber Co. The structure will cost 
about $2,500. 

MISSISSIPPI. Fouke—-The George W. 
Co., with headquarters at Texarkana, Ark., 
tract for two drykilns. 

Hattiesburg—The Firm Lumber Co. will rebuild $ 
planing mill which was recently burned at a loss of $20,600. 

Hawks—The Howard Lumber Co. is installing a mill it 
this point. 

Quitman—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will install an : 
djtional mill to increase the daily capacity of the Mis: 
sippi Lumber Co. plant to 200,000 feet and will extend ‘ic 
yards for lumber storage. 

MISSOURI. ‘St. Louis—A heading mill has been }p: v- 
chased by the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. at Kutta 
Ky. The company plans to operate this plant as a bran: }, 
ind ig will chiefly buy lumber and logs for the St. Lo 's 
mills. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—The Kinston Manut 
turing Co., will rebuild its lumber yard, which was bur 1 
recently at a loss of $50,000. 

Lexington—A mill for cutting cedar logs will be ests 
lished here by George C. Brown & Co. (Inc.), of Memp! 


Fouke Lumier 
has let a con- 


Tenn. 
ARIZONA. Gadsden—Dunn & Morgan are opening 


yard here. 

Somerton—The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. ' 
cently began the lumber business with headquarters 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

ARKANSAS. Parkin—Wood & Blair recently purchas: 
4,000 acres of hardwood timber land in Tensas Parish a! 
will build a single band mill on the Missouri Pacific Rai! 
road. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—The Federal Box Co. h 
engaged in the manufacture of boxes. 

FLORIDA. Manasota—The Manasota Land & Timb: 
Co., of which William H. Grannis is manager, plans | 
develop its 78,000 acres of timber land in Manatee a 
De Soto counties. 
cost $200,000 and machinery, including planers, molder 
lathes, stave cutters etc. will be installed. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Clifton G. Crull has fin th: 
commission lumber business. 

Hayfield—The Iowa Builders 


Supply Co., of Garne: 


contemplates opening a yard here, which will be operate: 


as a branch. 


KENTUCKY. Hazard—The Universal Loader Co., re 
cently incorporated for $20,000 by N. J. Urquhart and Ff 
R. Rugheimer, has engaged in the manufacture of a. large: 
wooden machine for loading coal, ties, logs etc. int: 
railroad cars. The device is of a portable design an 
capable of handling materials weighing up to 4,000 pounds 
Finns and specifications and a working model of the in 
vention were recently completed. It is planned to manu 
facture the machines and lease them on a royalty basi 
for tons handled. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans— 
Cypress Co., of Moberly, manufacturer and wholesaler © 
cypress and pine lumber, has opened an office here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—The Champlin - Hob) 
Box Co. has engaged in the manufacture of boxes. 


The Cummings-Mober! 


The company will erect a sawmill |»: 
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IGAN. Saginaw—Raymond S. Cooper recently 
} = ‘os wholesale hardwood lumber business. 
IPPI. Pritchard—A. J. Weissinger has pur- 
Prt ge oo acres of cut-over timber land in Chicot 
County and will build a sawmill for the manufacture of 
lumber. A 
CAROLINA. Norwood—The Norwood Lumber 
( Figg gerne) in the manufacture of North Carolina 
pine lumber. 
~ OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Wilks Lumber Co. has en- 
sred the trade. 
(ered ci The L. S. Cogswell Lumber Co. began the lum- 
her business recently. ie 
NSYLVANIA. Erie—The Chautauqua Lumber Co., 
geese Bn N. Y., will open a new yard at this point 
‘out Jan. 1 under the firm name of the J. L. Habblett 
mber Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—The Carolina Lumber 
SOY cane has begun the wholesale hardwood and 
iow pine lumber business. 
SOUTH’ DAKOTA. Menno—The Carpenter Lumber Co. 
is opening a yard here. 
TENNESSEE. Smyrna—W. B. Coleman & Son and 
R. L. McColloch contemplate opening a yard here. 
TEXAS. Clarendon—E. W. & J. W. Taylor have begun 
the planing mill business. 
VIRGINIA. Galax—The Galax Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co. has begun_the manufacturing business. 
(fopewell—John Morris will organize a company to es- 
te blish a wagon factory. ; e 
CONSIN. Shawano—John Kadletz will build a saw- 
1 Ee planing mill near the Wisconsin & Northern Rail- 
road tracks. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA — oe 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Coombs—The Virginia Lumber 
(o. has begun the sawmill and shingle mill business. 


CASUALTIES 


.LABAMA. Marion—The planing mill of the Mound- 
ggg Co., of which the South Arkansas Lumber 


». is sales agent, was destroyed by fire Nov. 10. The. 


vill, which had a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, will be re- 
iilt at once. ene 
RNIA. Sonora—The tramway 0 e Standar 
i at South Fork, together with several bunk- 
houses and cabins, were burned to the ground recently, 
causing a big loss to the company. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. si i , . 

3 . Columbus—The Caldwe sumber Co., re- 
Psy oe a loss by fire estimated at $5,000, which is 

tly covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Evansburg—Fire recently visited the plant 
’ the Schnute-Holtman Lumber Co., causing a loss esti- 

ited at about $200. } 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—A loss of $3,000 was occasioned 
at the plant of the Lack Singletree Co. by fire which broke 
out in the woodworking room, starting from a generator 
early in the morning. The loss was covered by insurance, 
and the damage will be repaired at once. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Knight & Moskau suffered 
a loss by fire recently. 

MICHIGAN, Flint—The plant of the Hearsch-Wesson 
\lanufacturing Co. was visited by fire recently. 

MISSISSIPPI. De Lisle—The Bayou De Lisle Lumber 
o. lost its plant by fire last Friday night. The sawmill, 
planing mill and stock of lumber were burned with no in- 
uranee. The cause of the fire is unknown. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—Fire recently visited the plant of 
the C. E. Matthews Lumber Co., causing a loss estimated 
it $25,000, of which $15,000 is covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The building occupied by_ the 
Weaver Building & Supply Co. was totally destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss is estimated at about $75,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt at once. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Elizabethville—A fire which origi- 

ed in the large foundry shop of the Swab Wagon Co, 
d the destruction of the molding department, The 
ny sustains a heavy loss which is covered by insur- 





SOUTH CAROLINA. Moncks Corner—The Seaboard 
luumber Co. suffered a loss by fire recently. 

VERMONT. Montpelier—The plant of The Gisborne Co. 

is visited by fire recently, causing a loss of about $3,000. 
Repairs will be made at once and the shop placed in oper- 
ition as soon as possible. The loss is covered by $2,500 


insurance. 
~ BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. South Bay—The lumber manu- 
icturing plant of John EF. Moore, valued at over $100,000, 
vas totally destroyed by fire on Nov. 6. The loss is partly 
overed by insurance. 


arr 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


_ PeSHTIGO, Wis., Nov. 13.—The entire property of the de- 
unct Wisconsin & Michigan Railway Co. was bid in by 
John Marsch, Chicago, the leading creditor, for approxi- 
mately $405,000 at the two sales held in Wisconsin and 
Michigan on Nov. 6. ° Bids were entered in behalf of Mr. 
Marsch by the Central Trust Co., of Chicago. The Wiscon- 
sin interest brought $220,000, exclusive of forest lands in 
Florence County, Wisconsin, comprising 4,800 acres, which 
were purchased by H. M. Pelham, Iron Mountain, Mich. The 
Michigan property brought $185,000. The Wisconsin & 
Michigan has been operated as a going concern since it be- 
came involved in financial difficulties, the guiding spirit be- 
ing Mr. Marsch. It is believed that the new owner will 
continue the property in operation. 





OSUKOSH, Wis., Nov. 12.—Under the petition of Mrs. 
Lottie R. Hollister, R. A. Hollister and C. W. Hollister, 
“executors of the will of the late Col. Seymour W. Hollister, 
‘he county court in probate has made an order authorizing 
‘he petitioners to carry out an agreement to sell to the 
‘awkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of White Lake, Wis., certain 
real estate (largely timberland) belonging to the Hollister 
estate in Langlade County for a consideration of $82,000. 
‘he court’s order authorizes the executors to execute a land 
ontract in accordance with the agreement of sale, which 
provides that $30,000 of the purchase price shall be paid 
forthwith and the remainder in two years with interest at 5 
percent on deferred payments. 


_ St. JoHN, N. B., Nov. 12.—The steam sawmill, with the 
licensed timberlands, booming rights and 2,300,000 feet of 
sawed lumber and 1,700,000 lath of the Garner A. Rundle & 
Co., located at Bartibogue, on the Miramichi, will be sold at 
auction on Nov. 27 by order of the courts. 


BETHEL, ME., Nov. 12.—H: ; = 
eee Hastings Bros.; petition in bank 


SHERWoopD, Ork., Nov. 10.—The Ta pendorf Lumber C 
(not ine.) has filed a petition in baaieeeter. > 


YAz00 Crry, Miss., Nov. 12.—Oak F ay Yard; . 
tion in. bankruptey, -—Oakes Lumber Yard; peti 


MAbDISON, Wis., Nov. 12.—T c i 
, MADISON, S., v. 12.-The Krone Lumber Co.;_peti- 
tion in bankruptey, ‘ ae 


MANCHESTER, Conn., Nov. 13.—Fred B. Grant and J. 
Morgan, appraisers of the estate of the Harry F. Hills Lum- 
er Co., have filed an appraisal of the assets of the corpora- 


tion in the superior court, which showed a total of $21,- 





711.19. W. A. Fletcher, the receiver of the corporation, has 
filed a report of the business done by him from Sept. 31 to 
Oct. 20, inclusive. This showed the total sales to be 
$2,643.26 and the disbursements for the period were $1,- 
484.63, leaving a balance of $95.31 on hand on Oct. 20. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


J. V. Rush, of Moffett, Bowman & Rush, of Memphis, Tenn., 
announces that his firm has secured 900 acres of hardwood 
timberland in Coahoma County, Mississippi. The timber, 
which is estimated at 4,000,000 feet, consisting largely of 
oak, will be brought to its mill at Memphis for development. 
It is planned to begin cutting and shipping at once. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. SARAH ANN STETSON.—The death of Mrs. 
Sarah Ann Stetson, wife of George W. Stetson, president 
and treasurer of the Stetson & Post Lumber Co., of Seat- 
tle, Wash., occurred Nov. 8 after an illness of three 
months. Mrs. Stetson, who was one of the best known 
charity workers in Seattle, was born in Vermont, Dec. 25, 
1848. A few days after her marriage to Mr. Stetson in 
1889, while traveling thru the Grays Harbor country, news 
was received that Seattle was in flames and that the mill 
of the Stetson & Post company was then burning. Re- 
turning home, Mrs. Stetson did her part toward relieving 
the suffering of those made homeless by the fire. For the 
last twenty-five years she has been prominently identified 
with many philanthropic movements. The deceased is 
survived by her husband, three stepchildren, Mrs. R. E. 
Donaldson, of Akron, Ohio, Warren H. and Frank M. 
Heer con of Seattle, and a nephew, Harry Taylor, of 
Seattle. 




















MICHAEL A. WHALEN.—After an illness of a month, 
Michael A. Whalen, 38 years old, of the Shilkee-Whalen 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., died of neuritis in that city 
on Nov. 7. Mr. Whalen was born in Hannibal, Mo., May 
30, 1879, and after completing his education in the public 
schools and in college at Montreal Can., he began his busi- 
ness career with the Burlington railroad. He came to St. 
Louis in 1906, continuing in the railroad service until 1910, 
when he became salesman for the Ozan Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis. In 1913 he became associated with the Payton 
Lumber & Supply Co. as general manager, with whom he 
remained until March 1 of this year, when he, with E. G. 
Shilkee, formed the Shilkee-Whalen Lumber Co. Mr. 
Whalen was married Oct. 4, 1905, to Miss Ellen Kelly, of 
Hannibal, who with two children survives him. He was a 
member of the Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, Knights 
of Columbus and Travelers’ Protective Association. Fu- 
neral services were held Nov. 9 


ARTHUR M. SUSONG.—Vice president of the Wheeler 
Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., of Des Moines, Ia., Arthur 
M. Susong died Nov. 7 at his home in Lincoln, Neb., at 
the age of 46 years. He was born at La Port City, Iowa. 
In his early manhood he was bookkeeper in the retail lum- 
ber yard of J. H. Queal & Co., at Des Moines, and later 
in the main offices at Minneapolis. In 1898 he became 
identified with the Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., 
and three years later was sent to Lincoln to direct the in- 
terests of the company in Nebraska, which position he held 
until his death. When the company was incorporated in 
1908, he was made vice president and director. The de- 
= is survived by a widow, four brothers and one 
sister. 








A. HARVEY McCAY.—The death of A. Harvey McCay, 
who for many years looked after the interests of William 
Whitmer & Sons, of Philadelphia, in Baltimore, Md., oc- 
curred Nov. 11 at his home. Mr. McCay was born in 
Augusta, Ga., more than fifty years ago, but came 
to Baltimore when very young with his father, the 
late Prof. Charles McCay. He was’ educated in 
Baltimore and engaged in the lumber business, in 
which he was very successful. He also took a promi- 
nent part in society and was known as an_ expert 
whistler. He held membership in the Baltimore Country 
Club and had many warm friends. Mr. McCay is sur- 
vived by a brother, H. Kent McCay, who was harbor en- 
gineer of Baltimore, and is now in the United States Navy, 
and two sisters. 


JAMES T. MORRIS.—Pioneer lumberman of Minnesota, 
and a member of the firm of Morris, McLaughlin & Co., 
credit investigators, James T. Morris died at his home 
in Minneapolis Oct. 31, following a long illness. He was 
born in Plattsburg, Wis., in 1858, and came to Minneapolis 
33 years ago. Before engaging in business for himself, Mr. 
Morris was credit manager for the Lee & Backus lumber 
interests. 





CAPT. WILLIAMSON.—The death of Captain William- 
son, president of the Laurentian Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Montreal, Que., occurred recently as the result of a frac- 
tured skull, which he sustained in a railroad accident last 
February. His condition became serious about five weeks 
before his death. He had been engaged in the lumber 
business for about thirty years and was one of the found- 
ers of the Laurentian Lumber Co. He was 61 years of 
ago and is survived by a daughter. 

GEORGE PAGELS.—For more than forty years in the 
wood turning business in Chicago, George Pagels died at 
his home, 1810 South Avers Avenue, Chicago, last Satur- 
day night, Nov. 10. Mr. Pagels, who was well known 
among lumbermen, having been located in practically the 
same vicinity in the lumber district for the entire time 
he was in business, was 65 years old. Funeral services 
were held on last Tuesday afternoon and interment was 
at Forest Home Cemetery. The deceased is survived by a 
widow, a son and two daughters. 


JOHN O’DOWD.—Father-in-law of Edward Hines, of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., John O’Dowd, a resident 
of Chicago since 1865, died at his home last Sunday, 
Oct. 11. He was 78 years old. The funeral was held last 
Wednesday. He is survived by Mrs. Hines, three other 
daughters and a son. 


GEORGE WILBER SAVAGE.—The death of George 
Wilber Savage, for many years engaged in the lumber 
business, died at_his home in Hemlock, Saginaw County, 
Mich., Nov. 13. He was born in Fort Kent, Maine, April 
24, 1848, and was reared to follow the lumber business, 
his grandfather having built the first sawmill in Fort 
Kent. He came to Saginaw in 1878 and followed the occu- 
pation of timber estimator and inspector until four years 
ago, when he retired and settled on a farm. The deceased 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, Miss Jennie and 
Mrs. Clarence Browne, three brothers and three sisters. 


BBB APDIP PLDI 





WHILE the great scenic beauty of Washington has al- 
ways been enthused over by visitors, it remains for the 
Lasky Film Productions Co. to install the first movie 
studio to make the beauty visible elsewhere. A new pro- 
duction in which George Beban will be featured, entitled 
‘*Jules of the Strong Heart,’’ will be filmed in the heart 
of the woods at Hoquiam. The camp will be made per- 
manent so that future stories can be portrayed there. It 
is understood that the company will remain at Hoquiam 
for about a month, during the making of the first picture. 





SEATTLE 








Look! Look! 
Star-Clear—*4-16" 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingle 


A shingle you have been looking for, one that will 
make a good roof, one not so expensive as an Exira 
Clear but better than an Extra *A*, 


Extra Clear Thickness 
and Extra *A* Grade 


Read Grading rules below and know what you are 

buying: 
STAR-CLEAR-16"—Variations of 1"’, under or over, 
in length, allowed in 10 per cent. Random widths, 
but not narrower than 3” hen dry 25 courses to 
measure not less than 934"". To be well manufactured. 
80 per cent to be clear, remaining 20 per cent admits 
defects 10" or over from butt. If not to exceed 2 per 
cent(in the 20 per cent allowing defects!0"" from butt) 
shows defects closer than 10", the shingles shall be 
considered up to grade. 


Write or wire us today for prices. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 
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ug 
Special 


5.4, 6-4, 8-4, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Shop and Selects 


PINE 


Soft and Wide 


for Factory Purposes. 


Oregon 
White 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE 835 Henry Building 
i Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. y 





Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











Send 
for this 
Interesting 


‘ Booklet 


on the New 


Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


The fact that yellow pine continues not only to main- 
tain recent advances but is selling better at the advances 
than at any other time in weeks is the market feature of 
the week. However, that more business is being done is 
re indication that trade is normal, as any of the distrib- 
uters could book more business than he is handling and 
not become fatigued. The hardwood people say that 
there is some improvement in demand but no pronounced 
activity exists. The box factories, as a buying factor, 
ure more in evidence now than for some time. The box 
people have been trying to make distributers of low grade 
lumber believe that they would not be in the market for 
many weeks to come, but evidently, judging from orders 
placed within the last few days, their stocks have dwin- 
dled more rapidly than they expected; a local dealer who 
specializes in box lumber says he has booked more orders 
in the last ten days than in the two months preceding. 
The car shortage is becoming more serious and will tend 
te maintain lumber prices until early months next year, 
when the demand is likely to pick up and demand and 
car scarcity both keep up a strong lumber market. Not 
much in the way of new business is expected by any sec- 
tion of the trade until after the first of the new year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED Noy. 10 


Lumber Nhingles 


I Nok Garage nO ww ion ww oe 58,015,000 8,819,000 
Pe hrs AG wee Gp: dS Aw Sse brio. 58,253,000 15,452,000 
NE. ok ee wicwn vies 238,000 6,683,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 10 
Lumber Nhingles 

1917 549,433,000 

1916 D 8 





367,042,000 7,651,000 


SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED Noy. 10 


Lumber Nhingles 


Re eis te -Fe hee Wine 9 6 co os Lane ww OOS 19,204,000 5,720,000 
Sas 5 hideout ea wy 8a kas 24,752,000 5,721,000 
SONNE ahh sm isixig ones wine bee 5,548,000 1,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 10 


Shingles 





ee ee Ls 3,000 371,507,000 
Ek ea Leia We wih kak aoe Oe 1, 32.000 316,247,000 
INCPEABE .edeciassseseas 132,171,000 55,260,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Nov. 15, 1917 were: 
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White , and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 


Specials— For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson Manufacturers 
Wholesalers Lumber ws Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 








For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 
kinds of cut up 
stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $1 


The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 


431 So. Dearborn St, 


Amcrican Lumberman,” cicaco. 














. been inquiring very freely but purehasing cautiously. The 





CLASS No. Value 
MORRIE on 85.54. G ems ot 44th 6 0x5 5 §$ 3,015 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 37 113,100 
..5,000 and under BODO 5 6-6:so os ww yrs 8 57,800 
10,000 and under 2 es ee 13 188,800 
25,000 and under LL US ae 2 73,000 
00,000 and under 100,000........... 5 165,000 
Lewis & Tagney, 3-story flat.......... 1 160,000 
V. C. Carlson, 3-story apartment...... 1 

BUMMIN Os eam Ri ee eels ce Wa wie i 72 $ 
Average valuation for week........... aie 
TOtAL PPCVEPNE WEEK 65 0.5.0 66 45.0155 6-000: 36 
Average valuation previous week....... ee 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 162 2,772,926 
Totals Jan. 1 te Nov.. 15, 1917......... 3,542 61,730,640 
Totals corresponding period 5 


101,298,986 
84,073,927 
75,826,060 
80,492,600 
78,501,525 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Tetals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—The firm market continues, the fac- 
tories, which have been the chief buyers, taking both high 
and low grade stock in large volume. The factories with- 
in the last few days haye been even heavier buyers of 
box lumber, indicating that many have found that their 
stocks did not last as long as they expected. Yards that 
use northern pine are expected to place orders within the 
next few weeks in order to insure delivery when the lum- 
ber is needed in the spring. Prices for northern pine 
stocks are high. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 12.—Mill and wholesale stocks 
of lumber continue to diminish, and the producing season 
is practically ended for this year in Minnesota. Demand 
is not heavy but the call for various factory stocks is 
large in proportion to supplies. Retail buying is very 
light, which is only normal for this time of year. Prepa- 
rations for winter logging are well along and it is certain 
that the cut not only will be below normal because of la- 
bor shortage, but that logging will cost far more than ever 
before. This makes it certain that lumber next year will 
be worth more money, manufacturers say, and they are 
satisfied that stocks now on hand will lose them no money 
if carried thru the winter. 


New York, Nov. 12..-Demand continues small and, while 
inquiries are active, purchases are restricted to current 
wants. Prices are firm enough but little new business 
comes from building sources. Industrial plants and box 
makers have been active buyers and some good export 
business begins to develop. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Wholesalers of white pine say 
they have found much difficulty in getting the cars needed 
during the last week. One road advised that it was not 
able to furnish cars except for the handling of Govern- 
ment business. If this stringent rule should continue for 
any length of time buyers would be put to great incon- 
venience, and it is generally felt that cars will be scarce 
for some time. The market holds firm, without any 
special increase in activity. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Manufacturers are or- 
dering supplies at practically the same ratio as heretofore 
and a fair amount of business is offered by retail yards. 
A few weeks ago yard trade was rather sluggish, but 
wholesalers say that the retailers have come to realize 
that there is little prospect of any decrease in prices under 
the prevailing conditions, which coupled with the increas- 
ing difficulties of making rail shipments has tended to 
bring about more activities on the part of the retailers. 
Dealers report difficulty in securing cars for shipments 
outside of orders placed by the Government and expect 
little relief during the rest of the season. Prices hold 
firm. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 13.—Limited trading is done in 
white pine in Pittsburgh territory. The market is turning 
to substitution, more than ever, tho persistent calls for 
stocks of low grade material come out, and indicate the 
tenacity with which the white pine consumer hangs to his 
ideals. High grade stocks are equally scarce, apparently, 
as there is little offered. Shipments from the mills to this 
territory are very uncertain and many are delayed for 


weeks. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—The eastern spruce market is 
firm, with demand good and supply getting more and more 
limited. Prices for frames remain the same, with base 
still firm at $40 for 8-inch and under. Other frame prices 
are: 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. The 
curtailment of supply is particularly noticeable in wide 
spruce dimension, 10- and 12-inch having been largely 
taken for Government use. No particular improvement is 
noted in the demand for frames from retail yards, inas- 
much as there is no improvement in the field of dwelling 
house construction, or any likelihood of such for a long 
time. Dimension prices also bid fair to continue firm from 
the fact that the mills still sawing find difficulty in getting 
an adequate supply of labor. The random market seems 
a little more settled and firm. Yet conditions in the ran- 
dom market are not altogether as settled as dealers would 
like to see them. Narrow random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, 
American lumber, is sold at $34. What Canadian can be 
secured is sold for $32. For 2x8 prices show a little varia- 
tion, quotations being generally $36, but sales being both 
as low as $35 and as high as $37. Very little 2x10 and 
2x12 is being. sold and prices range from $39 to $42 for the 
first and from $40 to $43 for the latter. Boards are getting 
scarcer and the market is firm. For random spruce cov- 
ering boards some ask $33 but sales being largely made at 
$32 and some at $31, 5 inches and up, green _ stock. 
Matched spruce boards are scarce and firm at $36 to $37, 
most transactions being at the higher price. 





New York, Nov. 12.—Outside of the Government demand 
there is little enthusiasm. Retailers in this section have 


opinion prevails that prices are apt to be lower in the 
spring on account of a higher cost of production at mil] 
points. This has made buyers rather secure in purchasing 
ahead in a limited way but this has been well confined to 
sorting-up purposes for the reason that there is little eyj- 
dence of a building improvement during the winter, 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 13.—Some of the more import:nt 
spruce dealers again report a scarcity of many spruce 
items, which is affecting even the short length stock, 
board and timber materials. The most serious difficulty 
is getting deliveries. Eastern buyers are pressing for 
their contract stocks, and appear to be running very close 
to the ground in what they have on hand. Pittsburg) 
buyers of spruce have shown more interest of late, anu| 
the outlook is regarded as promising for fairly good trade 
during the cold weather. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Local wholesalers say that a fairl 
good post business keeps up, the demand coming mostiy 
from central West yards, which have a good demand froi; 
farmers, now that it is not necessary to give so much 
attention to crops and post placing can go on. Stocks o/ 
both posts and poles are low in the North and indications 
are that the smallest volume in years of white cedar prod 
ucts will be taken out of the northern woods this winte«: 
There is no change with white cedar shingles in price, 
tho the demand is light. 


in 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 12.—Open weather has favored 
retail business but it is too late to cause much wholes:iJe 
buying in this territory. There are not many posts left 
and stocks next spring will be remarkably light. The out- 
put this winter is expected to be the lightest in recent 
years, and the cost to be higher than ever. Not only labor 
costs but higher stumpage quotations will be a factor. 
Pole supplies are not heavy but demand is practically over 
until buying starts for spring. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—Country yards are buying 
freely of white cedar posts, but are having some difficulty 
in placing orders because of scarcity of stock. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Some improvement is noticeable, 
especially with the movement of low grade lumber. Many 
of the box factories that have been telling hardwood sales- 
men for weeks that they would not be in the market soon 
have suffered depleted lumber piles faster than they fig- 
ured on and are back in the market for lumber. As might 
be expected, the buyers declaiming loudest they would 
need no stocks are now insisting strongest on immediate 
delivery, something they are not likely to get now that the 
car shortage has seriously set in. Factories are also tak- 
ing hardwoods for other purposes than boxes, tho busi- 
ness is not up to the volume dt should be. Furniture 
makers demand is light and other consumers of hardwoods 
are not taking what they ought, based on ‘‘past perform- 
ances.’’ Stocks are short both north and south and this 
fact, combined with a car shortage, helps materially to 
maintain prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 12.—Hardwood users in tli 
Twin Cities are not buying heavily at this time, but hav: 
been getting considerable stock on old contracts lately. 
Wholesalers here have been enjoying considerable outside 
demand. Market conditions keep dealers guessing, «as 
after the earlier scarcity of thick stock there now develops 
shortage in inch hardwood, owing to the mills turning 
more to thick stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—Inquiry for hardwood in vi- 
rious items shows continued strength, with a particularly 
strong demand for railroad stock and from the implement 
factories. Prices, as a result of the demand, the somewhiit 
restricted supply and the unsatisfactory railroad condi- 
tions, rule strong. There is a continuous steady call for 
white oak and hickory and apparently not enough of 
either is coming into this market to supply the demand 
The same condition apples to walnut. Mills are warning 
agents here that stocks are becoming broken and th 
there is considerable likelihood of something like a fami: 
this winter. There is only small demand for flooring, bot! 
oak and maple, and the call for other building material 
only moderate. Gum and cottonwood are in steady d 
mand by box manufacturers, a great deal of this materi::! 
going into packing cases for the packing houses fillins 
war orders. 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 13.—The hardwood lumber indus 
try is perhaps more distinctly passing thru the transition 
stage, from a peace basis to a war basis, just now than a 
any time since the war began. Lumbermen of Mem 
phis have come to the conclusion that there is no use at 
tempting to do business in lumber that is non-essential 
that does not contribute to the winning of the war—an: 
they have signified their willingness of backing the South 
ern Hardwood Emergency Bureau and the Government 
to the limit in supplying the hardwood lumber needed 
Those who are receiving Government orders for souther: 
hardwoods are doing a large business. They are getting 
the cars, because the Government is seeing to that. Thos« 
who are working on private business are receiving vers 
few cars and they are doing comparatively little business. 
Material that can be used by the Government is in activ« 
request. That which can not be so used is in limited call. 
This gives a great deal of irregularity to the market for 
southern hardwoods just now. There is an excellent de- 
mand for thick stock in both ash and plain oak. Low 
grade cottonwood and gum are in excellent call from the 
box manufacturers. Certain classes of ash and oak are 
wanted by the automobile truck manufacturers. Box 
boards in both cottonwood and gum sell readily. High 
grade quartered oak and red gum are rather quiet and sap 
gum in the higher grades is in not at all urgent request. 
Prices on southern hardwoods are generally firm. 


Louisville, Ky., Nov: 14.—All things considered, the local 
hardwood market is good, and orders are coming in fre- 
quently enough to keep the trade active. There is a much 
better demand for thick oak. Ash is commanding very 
high prices and is in excellent demand, thick wide stock 
being especially good. High grade ash is scarce, and 
manufacturers can obtain their own prices for quantity 
deliveries. Elm, gum and cottonwood continue active, 
poplar also being good, and the low grades are in excel- 
lent demand from the box manufacturers. The walnut 
demand is keen but the shortage of logs this fall, and big 
demand for gun stocks, is cutting down the available 
amount for commercial purposes. Traffic conditions are 
steadily growing worse and shipments into the eastern 
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district are interfered with considerably by embargoes 
and the shortage of cars in the South. There has been 
ap improvement in the cooperage market, local stave men 
reporting a better export demand for staves and heading. 


New York, Nov. 12.—Prices continue firm and satisfac- 
tory and while a month ago there was some developments, 
the last two weeks have caused more uniformity. Few 
purchases come from building sources, but local yards 
renort a good demand from small cabinet and repair fac- 
tories and this has shown up well in the aggregate. 
Furthermore, consumers that ordinarily purchased in car- 
load lots have been forced on account of conditions to 
fil! out their requirements from time to time. This class 
of business has kept local yards busy while the trade 
among wholesalers has not been so well distributed. Fac- 
tory trade is fairly active. The firmness in prices is un- 
doultedly more on account of higher production cost at 
mills than because of ‘any increase in the demand, which 
ig well distributed thruout the list. Maple and birch are 
leaders, with an excellent demand for plain oak. There 


’ 


is little call for hardwood flooring. 


St. Louis, Mo.,.Nov. 13.—The lower grades of gum and 
cottonwood continue in fair demand from. box manufac- 
turers, but there still is very little doing in the better 
grades. Car oak still is in especially good demand, and 
some inquiries are made for other grades. The car situa- 
tion prevents most manufacturers from taking care of 
orders already on file, and they are disinclined to go after 
more business. The shortage of labor also has been a 
serious factor in disturbing the trade. 





Ashland, Ky., Nov. 12.—Demand for oak timbers of all 
descriptions was probably never heavier than it now is, 
put supply is limited owing to the season's cut nearing its 
end. Demand for high grade boards is fair, with the low 
erade stocks about cleaned up. Thick ash and black wal- 
nut are in big demand, with stocks light. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Trade for the most part con- 
tinues dull as for many weeks past, and prices remain at 
the lofty levels attained some time ago. Some report 
business fair, but they are those fortunate enough to get 
a hand in on Government work. Demand for hardwoods 
here for piano manufacture, furniture making, chair mak- 
ing, and carriage making is not at all of normal volume. 
There is some variation in prices among the dealers, but 
all prices are alike in being of great altitude. Prices gen- 
erally current are: Oak, inch, quartered, $92 to $95; oak, 
plain, $69 to $74; ash, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65: 
birch, red, $72 to $75; birch, sap, $62 to $65; maple, $60 
to $62. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12.—The hardwood situation is 
perhaps not so satisfactory as it has been. Intimations 
are heard here and there of a slowing up in the demand. 
The demand for the products of some woodworking fac- 
tories is also being hampered, with the result that the re- 
quirements of these manufacturers are smaller. So far 
prices have held their own well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The market shows a steady sale 
for woods needed for war material and a lack of demand 
for those chiefly used in the furniture and building trades. 
Increased difficulty is experienced by some wholesalers 
in getting their lumber shipped from the mills. Oak, 
maple and ash continue to be among the leading woods, 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 12.—Market conditions apparent- 
ly are improving. Concerns working on Government con- 
tracts are increasing their takings and the range of their 
needs is widening somewhat. This applies to implement 
and vehicle stock. The furniture grades seem to be rather 
quiet, but low grade stuff is in very active call from the 
box factories. Specialty stock finds a ready market. 
_ h grade ash is said to be in notably active request and 
Jow supply, the combination having a decidedly favorable 
influe nee upon the price. Quotations on the whole seem 
to be firmer and stronger. Complaints of inadequate car 
supply are still heard. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—All hardwoods continue 
strong and Cincinnati gateway prices are generally firm. 
Demand for all woods, and for most grades, is excellent, 
ut the trouble is to secure delivery of other than Gov- 
ernment orders. Plain white and red oak have been 
‘ pecially active and prices are higher than a week ago 
by from $1 to $6. Quartered white selects also scored ad- 

nees of $4 each in the 1- and 2-inch thicknesses. In 

in and red oak, 1-inch thicknesses, there were advances 

2 in No. 1 common and selects, and Nos. 2 and 3 
nmon; of $3 in selects, and of $7 in No. 1 common. 
inch thicknesses there are advances of $2 in No. 1 
mimon and selects, No. 1 common and sound wormy: 
in No. 2 common, $4 in No. 8 common and $5 in 
elects, There are $2 advances in 2%4-inch, No. 1 common 
nd selects, plain white, and $6 in selects. The FAS 
rade of both plain and quartered white and red are $1 
wer, and quartered sound wormy and No. 2 common are 
down, All other grades are unchanged. The Cairo 

‘teway prices are much firmer than the Cincinnati prices, 
he only changes being in plain white and red—Nos. 2 and 
? common being $1 down, No. 1 common $2 down and No. 

mmo and selects $3 down. Thick ash is very strong 
1d the 2%- to 4-inch thicknesses are $2 to $3 higher 
ile the thinner stocks are as much lower. Basswood 
(| cottonwood have been steady and in excellent de- 
ind while the call for chestnut has been better than at 

other time in a month, with practically all grades 

| thicknesses selling higher. The only declines are $1 
wv vgs 4/4 sound wormy and plain FAS, and $2 in 
: a and 5/4 No. 1 common. Following are 
r WV average Cincinnati gateway prices for plain 
oly: te Ge the 1- and 2-inch thicknesses respect- 

Enc, hee and $60; No. 1 common, $38 and $44; 
it: emauer » $85 and B42; No. 1 common wormy, $34 and 

Fee. a $33 and $37; No. 2 common wormy, 
cone va No. 3 common, $20 and $25. Quartered sound 

y chestnut, 1-inch, $34, and 1%-inch, $36. 





Pi 
omer: i 13.—Low grade’ hardwoods are 
ni wie dana as of consumers. The heavy consumption 
serious effect ee being made by railroads is having a 
burgh. eos: of the territory supplied by Pitts- 
eg oe oe urers are using all possible precautions 
grades of ‘hard an actual famine condition. The better 
sustained by — are reported firm and ‘prices well 
however ‘hae ce — -Seneral volume of business, 
to the pe a ; a normal, the firmness in prices being due 
1all supply of available stocks. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Demand is light, 


of new business prices kept up oT despite the lack 


i The chief causes 
are the shortage of stocks in the 


for price maintenance 








who would get full value from both sides of their dollars 


Eastern Buyers 


should not overlook 


Goldsboro North Carolina Pine 








Our present holdings of virgin timber and conservative policy 
of seeking trade only from territory we knowewe can serve profit- 
ably, insures our customers a continued source of supply for years 


to come. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


The Home of Goldsboro N.C, Pine, 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS. 
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SATISFY YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS 


GHREWD and careful buyers—men who have made a thorough study of motor truck construction as re- 
gards the efficiency and durability of the Ten Dominant Trucks, buy Service Motor Trucks for their work. 


Because, tests under all driving and load carrying 
conditions have proved the supremacy of Service 
Trucks. 20% super-strength in every detail without 
excess weight means long life and durable service. 

Only five of the Dominant Ten Motor Trucks use 
engines with the wonderful power of Service. The 
Service Motor shows 11% greater power than the 
other four. None of the Big Ten equals the Service 
in strength. Absence of vibration in Service Motors 
minimizes wear andtear,increases power, efficiency. 

The big features in Ser 
starting, simplicity, low u 

The principal advantages o 


the Service worm drive are 


Long, wide, flexible, semi-elliptic front and rear 
springs absorb all road shocks. 

The frame is of pressed steel channel provided 
withample cross members. The depth of the sections 
are unusually liberal, combined giving an abundant 
margin of safety. 

Truck buyers should not be satisfied with less 
than Service features. You need them all. Let us 
solve your truck problem. 


Prices — All Models 


vice clutchesaresmooth 1 _ tontruck..... $1500 3%tontruck..... $3300 
-keep cost, non-slipping. 1 ton truck..... 2200 3)e.tontruck..... 3600 


(Special Contractors) 


its wonderful durabillty, unparalleled efficiency, and abso- 2 ton truck..... 2500 5 tontruck..... 00 


lute silence. The Service worm drive axle is full floating. 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK CO., Dept. A-11, 








Send for these booklets 
Catalog 

The Service 13 Pointer 
Specialized Folder 











(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Main Office and Factory, WABASH, INDIANA 
South Bend, Ind. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘anton, Tulsa, Okla, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoboken, N. J. Knoxville, Ten \. 
DesMoines, lowa Cleveland, 2 ch. 
7 Baltimore, Ma. Washington,D.C. Denver, Colo 
. Columbus,Ohio Savannah,Ga, Birmingham, Ala, 

ewark, N. J. Cincinnati, Ohio NewOrleans, La. Memphis, Tenn. 

Indianapolis,Ind. Youngstown, OhioPhiladelphia, Pa. Dayton, Ohio 
¥. ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill, Norfolk, Va. 
New York, N.Y. Bridgeport, ( 
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Bad Roads Are Here 


and that means trouble around the camp, 
mill and yard. You want your drivers to 
be equipped for any and every emergency 
all the time, for you never know when they 
may get stuck in the mud. You should 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


A steel wire tow line designed especially for 
heavy towing; made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its great 
strength and flexibility. Strong drop forged 
hooks and heavy manila or wire rope slings, 
as desired, are furnished forinstantattaching. 
The tow line is about 18 feet long and %4 
inch in diameter; coils up flat and takes up 
practically no room. Its rated breaking strain 
is about 12 tons and can easily move two 
loaded freight cars, which proves conclu- 
sively that it is just the tow line for lumber- 
men. 
Write for Folder and Prices Today. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











"TWENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete “‘dope”— 


practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 4 


(NOEECT 


‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 












The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 
















THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN Short methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer- £ the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











north and the fact that the next cut will probably be 
light, giving the manufacturer the feeling that present 
hemlock stocks are good property to hang on to until 
the price wanted is obtainable. Eastern wholesalers be- 
gin to show anxiety as to contract business for next 
season. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—The hemlock market is firmer, 
owing to the great scarcity of this lumber, the inadequate 
cut of logs and the substitution of spruce for it for many 
purposes, especially for heavy construction work. Dry 
hemlock boards are as scarce as ever. Eastern clipped 
hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, are firmer this 
week, being quoted $31 to $32. There is much business re- 
ported by some firms at $32 while others say they find 
demand slack at $31, tho supply of boards is so small 
dealers are not letting go of their stock below $31. 

New York, Nov. 12.—Little hemlock moved last week. 
Manufacturers are unable to see much ahead and while 
building in the suburbs has been more active than in 
the city districts, yards are purchasing cautiously and 
only as their wants demand. Quotations are strong. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Buying for building 
operations for this season is practically over and dealers 
are not looking for much new business before next spring. 
Most of the stock being consumed is for repairs or for 
small jobs that are to be completed before winter. There 
is no activity manifesting itself on the part of consumers 
to order ahead or for speculation. Prices hold firm and 
yards report less stock on hand than in former years 
at the close of the season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Somewhat firmer prices have 
developed during the last two weeks, largely on account 
of the increased purchases by the Government in this and 
competitive woods. The building of new factories and 
camps is proceeding at a good pace, but the ordinary 
channels of trade are not open to the usual extent. The 
number of dwellings going up is not more than half as 
great as ordinarily. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 13.—Some of the hemlock trade is 
quoting the full Pittsburgh list when able to take on new 
business for early shipment. The hemlock demand has 
been well maintained and prices show decided recovery 
from their rather demoralized position of several week 
ago. Car shortage in the hemlock regions affects the 
trading seriously, while labor shortage is complained of 
and is unquestionably particularly acute in the hemlock 
territory. Coal mining operations and construction work 
generally take much hemlock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—The recent firmness of the 
hemlock market has a reflection in a little more active 
demand and generally favorable conditions. Dry stocks 
still are scarce and there is no accumulation of the new 
cut, as the mills report little or no improvement in labor 
supply. Construction timbers are in better demand by 
operators in the oil and coal fiélds, and by distributers to 
the country trade, where they presumably are wanted for 
bridges and other county or municipal repair work. 


Prices are firm. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Poplar continues to enjoy a good de- 
mand for both high and low grade stocks and prices are 
satisfactory. Mill stocks are reported short and this wood 
is enjoying about as good, steady demand as any hard- 
wood. It is even believed that stocks, instead of being 
replenished, will go even lower than at present. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—The poplar trade remains of 
fair volume, considering general conditions. While there 
are very few large orders, business is being done right 
along of the small and moderate sized order variety. 
Prices, especially for the higher grades are firm, as fol- 
lows: Firsts and seconds, inch, $69 to $73; saps, inch, 
$57 to $60. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 12.—Poplar continues strong, with 
the high grades far from adequate to meet the demand. 
River mills are completing their season’s cut and indica- 
tions are that winter stocks will be light. Prices are firm 
with upward tendencies. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12.—Demand for poplar is fair, 
altho some slowing up in the movement appears to have 
taken place. The low grades find an active market for 
boxes and other purposes. The higher grades are also in 
very good inquiry but the mills are hardly in a position 
to speed up the production so as to turn out an excess 
of the high grades, and thus the situation generally is 
held well in hand, with the quotations firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—Demand for poplar is as 
strong as ever and, with the exception of a few lower 
averages, practically every grade is firm or higher. All 
dry stocks are low and broken and the demand is so 
steady that accumulations are out of the question. The 
only weakness during the last week has shown in plain 
FAS, 7- to 17-inch, and this has merely discounted a re- 
cent advance, where the thicknesses from 5% up to 4 
inches are from $2 to $3 lower. Quartered No. 1 common 
is up $4, 1-inch at $45 and 1%-inch at $47. Plain panel 
and wide No. 1 18- to 23-inch is up $1 on 5-inch, at $72, 
and up $4 on 1-inch, at $82; panel and wide No. 1 20- to 
23-inch, is up $3 on 1-inch, at $84; No. 2 common is $1 
higher at $31 for 1-inch and $2 higher for 2-inch, at $37. 
In the same thicknesses No. 3 common is $2 higher, at $29 
and $31, and No. 4 common $3 higher, at $21 and $24. 
Bevel siding is firm and unchanged, but drop siding is 
higher, selects, 4- and 6-inch, being up $2, at $42 and $46; 
and No. 1 common up $3, at $35 and $38. Further advances 
are noted in dimension, in no grade or size of which has 
there been a decline of price, but with advances in more 
than half of them. ‘Selects 4/4 are $2 higher as follows: 
3-inch, $46; 4-inch, $48; 5- and 6-inch, $50; 8-inch, $52; 10- 
inch, $57; 12-inch, $62. Selects 5/4 and 6/4 also are $2 
higher as follows: 3-inch, $50; 4-inch, $52; 5- and 6-inch, 
$54. Advances of $1 have been made in No. 1 common, 
5-inch at $37, and 8-inch at $40; and in 5- and 6-inch, No. 
1 common, 5/4 and 6/4, at $42 each. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Within the last two weeks the indus- 
trial demand for lumber from the west coast has been 
better than for a long time. Not only are the railroads 
eager for fir but there are other active industrial demands. 
The new price list carries some advances, which are justi- 
fied more from the viewpoint of short output of mills than 
the demand. West coast mill conditions appear to be 
slowly but surely growing better, but it will be a long 
while before the shipping can be anything of a prompt 





ey 


nature. There is no yard demand for fir in this market 
and spruce is still out of the question as far as the loca] 
market is concerned. Red cedar shingles are gradually 
getting stronger in price, due mostly to a shortage of 
ears. The advance has been with the uppers. 





Portland, Ore., Nov. 10.—There has been a very ma-keg 
advance in the price of vertical grained fir flooring tere, 
the price at the mills today being $43 for No. 1 anc $49 
for No. 2. This is $5 higher than the quotation a week 
ago. Prices in general have stiffened considerably ang 
the quotations rule about $1 higher than last report. ‘The 
car shortage is said to be the great influencing fact + jn 
the general advance, while the large demand for ¢ vars 
for airplane stock is causing the scarcity of vertical] 
grained flooring. Ship timbers continue in strong der: ind, 
The log market has shown no change, $18 being th top 
price for yellow fir of lengths used in the manufacti of 
lumber outside of the ship timber demand. Logs ©; tin- 
usual length command much higher prices. 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 9.—With production holding its #whp 
at 85 percent of normal, orders looking up a little, and ip. 
ments being reduced on account of the shortage of 1 (ng 
stock, the price on Pacific Northwest lumber prod. is 
firmer in all lines, and all indications point to good eg 


for the rest of the year. The car situation is very ! on 
some lines, it being impossible to obtain cars for an: » ir- 


pose. Log production is about 80 percent of norma nd 
the shortage of labor will probably hold it there. ills 
are exerting every effort to keep ship building and ai ne 


plants going. 

Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 9.—The fir lumber market is |i:m, 
There has been considerable increase in inquiry an’ «ut- 
ting orders are also plentiful. Yard trade is quiet. ‘)j- 
mension has weakening tendencies. The No. 21 list s< re- 
ported. Ship building lumber, construction and ra troad 
orders and Government business lead at all the mills, 
Fir logs are scarcer and the tendency is upward. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—Apparently the prices i: the 
new list on fir are largely tentative, as some mills have 
not yet put it into effect, and the surmise is that until 
there is a little more actual business in that line they will 


hold to the old list. Inquiry continues for fir, bu! the 
actual business being done is only nominal in view of the 
fact that the mills are reported not to have the stock on 


hand in any quantity. Red cedar siding still shows little 
life, altho there is a strong call for red cedar posts. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—Demand for fir in St. Louis is 


better than it has been for several weeks. Certain items, 
especially vertical grain flooring, are in extremely good 
demand and especially hard to get. Prices are somewhat 
stronger. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Wholesalers are unable to do 
much business, because of the scarcity of supplies at the 
mills. Stocks on hand are reported to be lower than in 
years, except in a few items in fir. Spruce shows much 
strength and it is reported that the Government has placed 
orders for an immense number of boxes, which creates 
additional strength in lower grades. Shipments are dis- 
couragingly slow, on account of the scarcity of all kinds 
of cars. Local demand is quiet. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—If anything, the demand for western 


pines is better, but the market is in no sense active. The 
lack of demand from the industries that use the better 
grades has for a long time affected the market, but some 


say that the demand for shop has been some better within 
recent days. Mill conditions, combined with a shortage 
of stocks, maintain the high prices that have prevailed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—The western pine and red- 
wood situation is about the same as last week, when a little 
improvement was shown in demand. Hope for consider- 
ably better business is dulled, however, by the advers re- 
ports from the mills. Apparently the belief is held o1 the 
west Coast, from reports received here, that the situ:tion 
will be worse this winter than last. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Wholesalers report that it is 
about as hard to get lumber shipped from the mills as 
before, and that the Coast has very few box cars. Stvcks 
are considerably broken, both at the Coast and im the 
East, so that prices maintain a strong tone. Sugar ‘ine 
is reported particularly scarce and orders for clear s‘ock 
are turned down right along. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Business in western white pi) © is 
of restricted volume and prices are firm. Quotations cur:ent 
are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $1''s to 
$109; fine common, 4/4, $78, 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87, >>. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $60; barn boards No. 2, 5-inch, $43. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Tho redwood is undergoing no ch se 
at present, buying in local territory to cover spring €- 
quirements, by factories and yards, is expected to irt 
soon. Prices are well maintained and the mills ro ort 
the car shortage to be growing more serious. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 10.—Great firmness pre (Is 
in the redwood markets, with rail deliveries greatly |. '\- 
pered by the acute car shortage along the California « +t. 
Demand for yard stock, which had been very light, ha i= 
proved in the interior of the State and in the Souti A 
continued demand for heavy materials is reported id 
some good orders are being filled for redwood ties. 1e 
export demand has improved somewhat, altho the s ly 
of ocean tonnage is very short. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—The market for North Care 14 
continues rather dull, with prices firm, roofers being no'..'°- 
ably firmer than a week ago. While the manufactt: 's 
feel encouraged by the fact that the Government is 80:15 
to need a considerable amount of this lumber for var. JS 
construction work, wholesalers here see no improver. ‘it 
in business. Shipments of North Carolina are no be':er 
here in spite of the lifting of the embargo except for l!!'!'- 
ber needed by the Government. Roofers are scarce vad 
much firmer, 8-inch being quoted at $32 to $33, and sold 
at these prices, and some asking as high as $34 and }.». 
Six-inch roofers are quoted firm at $30 to $32. Prices (or 
rough edge are more varied, 4/4 under 12 being quoied 
$43.50 to $45, but it is generally possible to buy at the 
former price, tho there are some who will not let 5° 
under $45. 
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New York, Nov. 12.—Outside of Government contracts, 
here is not much snap to the situation. Offers of stock 
.¢ mill points are more plentiful, but the lack of cars and 
ontinued embargoes restrict the possibility of much stock 
coming into the market in the near future. This helps 
rnaintain a fair price, but so little business develops in 
uilding sources that yards are inclined to hold off a little 
longer in the expectation of seeing lower figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Prices on shortleaf lumber 
vive shown an advance recently, particularly on the lower 
ades, which are most in demand. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12.—Box makers continue to be 
the market for extensive quantities of North Carolina 
‘ne and would be still heavier buyers but for the shortage 
labor. Demand from them, however, is_ sufficiently 
etive to maintain quotations at very near the top levels, 
while box shooks are stated to bring the highest prices on 
record. Box shooks also have the advantage of a prompt 
orwarding by the railroads because they are used for the 
»acking of food stuffs and other commodities that get the 
preference in shipment. Stocks used in construction work 
are not moving in extraordinary volume, the builders be- 
ing unable to get workers in sufficient number even when 
they have plenty of work on hand. The outlook, however, 
appears to be encouraging. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Yellow pine continues to show more 
strength, and the recent advances have tended to create 
more buying than slowing it up, altho the buying is not 
very pronounced. Some of the advances in this market 
over prices prevailing thirty days ago are: Edge grain 
flooring, $2; No. 2, 1x4 flooring, 50 cents; ceiling, 50 cents; 
No. 2 drop siding, $1.50; B and better finish, $1; No. 1 
fencing, $1; No. 1 boards, 50 cents; 1x6 No. 2 fencing, 
$1.50; No. 2 boards, $1, and No. 1 dimension, 50 cents. 
Continued heavy Government demand and a serious car 
shortage are the chief contributing factors to the advance. 
Further price advances are expected by local yellow pine 
distributers. The bulk of the present business continues 
to be industrial, tho if prices continue to move up yard 
buying may begin sooner than expected on account of 
the yard men desiring to cover spring requirements at 
present prices. 





Alexandria, La., Nov. 12.—The following f. o. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, 
$48; B&better EG, $48; B EG, $46.50; C EG, $35: D EG, 
$30; No. 1 EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $28; A FG, $34; B&better 
FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; C FG, $29; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, 
$: No. 2 FG, $21; 1x4-inch, A EG, $46; B&better EG, 
$43.50; B EG, $43; C EG, $34; D EG, $29; No. 1 EG, $30; No. 
» EG, $22; A FG, $35; B&better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; 
C FG, $30; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $29.50; No. 2 FG, $22. 
Ceiling—%-ineh, B&better, $28.50; No. 1, $24.50; No. 2, 
$19; 44-inch, B&better, $26; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; %-inch, 
R&better, $32; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24.50. Partition—4-inch, 
B&better, $32; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, B&better, 
$34.50. Bevel siding—l-inch, B&better, $26; No. 1, $22; 
No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, $32.50; No. 1, 
$29.50; No. 2, $22.50. Finish—B&better surfaced—1x4- 
inch, $31.50; 1x6-inch, $33.50; 1x8-inch, $33.50; 1x5- to 10- 
inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $35.50; 114x4- to 12-inch, $38.50; 
1144x4- to 12-inch, $37; B&better, 15¢-inch, $36.50; C sur- 
faced—1x4-inch, $28.50; 1x6-inch, $30.50; 1x8-inch, $30.50; 
Ix5- to 10-inch, $32.50; 1x12-inch, $32.50; 1144,x4- to 12-inch, 
$35.50; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $35. Rough finish—1lx4-inch, 


$30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5- to 10-inch, $34; 
ixl2-inch, $34; 144x4- to 12-inch, $35.50; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, 
$85. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $39; 8- and 10-inch, 


$39.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $41; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, 
$43. Molding—65 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16- 
foot, $24; other lengths, $23.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $25.50; other 
lengths, $25; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $26.59; other lengths, 
$26. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18; 
Ix4-inch CM, $18.25; 1x6-inch, $20; 1x6-inch CM, $20.50. 
Fencing—No. 8 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, $14; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6-inch CM, $15. Boards 

No. 1, %xS8-inech, 14- and 16-foot, $23; other lengths, 
$23.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $23; other lengths, $24; 
“x10, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $24; 13/16x10, 
'4- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 34x12, 14- and 
16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27.50; 138/16x12, 14- and 16- 
foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
4X8, $21; 138/16x8, $21; %x10, $21.50; 13/16x10, $21.50; 
4x12, $22; 13/16x12, $22.50. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
sX8, $17.25; 18/16x8, $17.50; %x10, $17.25; 13/16x10, $17.50; 
44x12, $17.75; 18/16x12, $18. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- 
ind 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 
ix8-inch, $21.25; 1x10-inch, $21.50; 1x12-inch, $22.50. No. 3 
(6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18; 1x10-inch, $18; 1x12-inch, 
$19. Car material—All 1x4- and 6-inch: B&better siding, 
$34; No. 1 siding, $29.50; No. 1 roofing, $27.50; No. 1 lining, 
$28.50; No. 2 siding, $20; No. 2 roofing, $18; No. 2 lining, 
$19. All 2x6-, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $23; No. 2 
decking, $18.50; heart free decking, $25. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $8.60; No. 2, $3. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14; 8- 
and 10-foot, $14.50; 12-foot and longer, $15.50. Stringers— 
#0 percent heart, 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $37; 
28-foot, $41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $37. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 14-foot, $32; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $33; 14-foot, $33; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $29; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $29.50. Sills—36-foot, $36; 
38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8- 
foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 square E&S, $22; 7x8-inch, 9- 
foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square E&S, $20; 6x8-inch, 
8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $27; No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig 
timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $25.50; 2x4- to 8xS8-inch, 
$25.15; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $27.68; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, 
$30.15; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32. Paving block stock— 
No, 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $20.50; rough heart, 
$23.50. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$25.50; other lengths, $25.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (1Q- to 20- 
foot), $21. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off list 
and list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off 
list and Tist; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $1.50 off 
list; No. 8, all lengths and sizes, average price, $13. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—There appears to be no let- 
up in any direction in the demand for yellow pine and the 
volume of inquiry is steady. With the mills giving prior- 
ity in supply and the railroads priority in cars, buyers are 
having to be content with what they can get and not what 
they want. The result is that order files are filing up 
rapidly and prices have a continuous tendency to take lit- 
tle jumps every few days, the net result being that almost 
the whole list shows an upward revision each week. Be- 
cause of the car situation, and in an effort to make the 









most of every opportunity, some of the mills represented 
here have issued instructions to their agents against the 
acceptance of any orders that do not include a provision 
for the maximum loading of cars. There is a strong 
demand in the Southwest for transits, but with many of 
the mills unable to get enough cars to fill regular orders 
the number of transits is steadily decreasing. Stocks in 
retailers’ hands are short all around. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—The market remains unchanged 
and firm at recent higher marks. There has been a slight 
increase within the week in the demand from the country 
yards, but demand from the cities continues negligible. 
Manufacturers do as big a business as the car shortage 
will allow, but much of the heavy buying has been by 
wholesalers for transit car business. The car shortage 
continues to be a serious factor in curtailing operations. 
There seems to be no relief in sight, and predictions are 
generally being made that, as a result of the inability of 
the railroads to move enough lumber to meet the demand, 
prices will go much higher. The shortage of labor, which 
is reducing production, and the increasing demands for 
higher wages, coupled with the Government demand, also 
will have a tendency to create higher values. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 13.—Demand seems somewhat 
improved and it is reported that prices have stiffened 





somewhat on certain items. How far the bookings repre- 
sent acceptances of ship material orders is not clear, but 
it is evident that the general trade is buying a little more 
freely. Timbers, of dimensions not required for Govern- 
ment use, are sold readily at good figures. Several items 
of No. 2 common are said to be meeting active call. Mill 
stocks are broken and car supply for ordinary commercial 
business is inadequate and ‘‘spotty.”’ The situation on the 
whole looks somewhat better than it did last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—A stronger market has devel- 
oped of late, due, it is said, to the greater purchases by 
the Government. Preference is given by railroads to the 
shipment of Government orders, so that for ordinary busi- 
ness not enough equipment is supplied to enable business 
to be carried on at all satisfactorily. Not much demand 
comes from the retail trade at present, and the outlook 
is not regarded as encouraging, tho lumbermen believe 
much building will be started next spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—There is considerably more 
strength to the yellow pine market, and a better demand, 
with prices on some items up from 50 cents to $1, these 
advances being particularly noticeable in the quotations 
for oil field timbers, there being a more urgent demand 
for these supplies from the Kentucky and West Virginia 
fields, where the activities of operators are extending 
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Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers Helped to Build the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Military City in Less than Ninety Days. 
One thousand feet of Mathews Patented Flange Roller 


Conveyer (made up of 12 ft. portable units) were used to 
handle the twenty-six million feet of lumber put into the 
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Conveyers suitable for moving wood stock 
of every description. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 


ELLWOOD CITY, 
PENNA. 


Branch Factories: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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_J/> Shortage 
Vy Way to Bigger Profits 


Even in the face of the National Draft, many timber operators 
who were foresighted have something for which to be thank 

ful in that they can to a large extent overcome the short- 
age of labor occasioned by the war through the use of the 


* Barienger Brake 


“and at the same time save money in road building and labor. More than 
Z fifty operators located in Maine, Vermont, New York, Michigan, Minne- 
_Z sota and Wisconsin, as well as in Canada, are using this brake. It elimi- 

nates long tedious road building, sand-hilling and protects men and_ horses 
from injury. Let us tell you how to haul bigger loads down steep grades 
and make more money on your winter logging operations. 

On the strength of testimonial letters from actual users the British war office 
recently purchased twelve of these brakes to be used by the Canadian Forestry 


If you have upland timber you have been holding for better > 

prices, the present market and this Barienger Brake should Make Mone AS 

encourage you to learn how you can now log it and y a 
YI 


- Ryther & Pringle Company 


— CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 






























































Now’s Your 





to clinch the farmer 
trade in your com- 
munity by render- 
ing them special 
service thru install- 
ing a 


Monarch asa Feed Mill 


Right now farmers are wanting their oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, etc., ground and here's your opportunity 
to increase your lumber business by attracting new 
people into your yard. Occasionally you'll sell one 
of our mills outright and make a good profit. 


Meal 


and 


Write for particulars today. 


P.O. Box 461 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncyPa. 





©... Upportunity 


My 











A Modern Solomon 


1s he who looks early this year to his coal bin and 
places his order for bis winter's needs. Just off- 
hand we surmise a lot of bins hereabouts will 
have to be enlarged in order to accommodate this 
new idea of “stocking-up-ahead,” but we've got 
the shiplap you'll need and the coal you'll want, 
Let's get busy right now 


(Name and Address) 


Seasonable 
Advertising 


boosts business for the retail lumber 
dealer just the same as it does for the 
clothier, grocer or dry goods merchant. 


Bulletin No. 31 


—just off the press—contains 18 season- 
able advertisements which contain 
human appeal that will get them read. 
Get a copy of it today and than ad- 
vertise in your local newspaper. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















further into the winter than ever before, and where there 
is an urgent demand for new timbers because there are no 
old wells being “pulled’’ while there is any chance ot 
pumping even a few barrels a day. The price advance on 
such timbers is in addition to the 25 to 50 cents added a 
week ago. With the increased operations in the oil fields 
it is fully expected that timbers will go higher. Extensions 
of cantonments have given further activity to materials 
required for that work, and partition and ceiling and other 
lines are from 50 cents to $1 higher. There also is a stronger 
demand for agricultural wood from builders of farm ma- 
chinery, and from the manufacturers of wagons and other 
vehicles. Altogether the yellow pine market is more 
active than at any other time in a year. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Business in southern longleaf 
continues to be considerably restricted, owing to the com- 
mandeering by the Government of all large timbers, 2x10, 
20 feet up, and all over 380-foot, by the difficulty about 
shipments, and to the dearth of housebuilding. Retailers 
are very cautious about buying flooring and prices are 
firm and unchanged, quotations being, edge grain A, $53 
to $56; B, $51 to $54; C, $41 to $45. Sales of partition are 
few and there is some difference in prices, the quotation 
generally current for B and better, %x3%4 being $42 to $43. 
Business in No. 2 common yellow still lags and quotations 
range all the way from $28.50 to $32 for 6-inch and corre- 
spondingly in other widths. Roofers are firmer. 





New York, Nov. 12.—Yellow pine is very freely offered, 
but there is a string to most quotations regarding deliv- 
ery. Selling*yellow pine lumber is largely a question of 
selling transportation. The building demand is at a mini- 
mum, but inquiries from Government and large contract- 
ing sources are steady. Ship builders have been purchas- 
ing actively, but it is now seen that in numerous cases 
ship builders have contracted to their maximum limit of 
output for several months and until ship launchings be- 
come a more frequent occurrence demand from this class 
of consumers is hardly likely to increase. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12.—The Georgia pine trade con- 
tinues to complain of conditions that make it difficult for 
them to do business and that have resulted in a state of 
dependence upon the orders given out by the Government 
which is hardly conducive to satisfaction. Plenty of out- 
side business is to be had, but in consequence of prevailing 
conditions stocks to fill such orders are hard or almost 
impossible to get, and the Georgia pine men, therefore, 
are greatly hampered. The supplies held here are limited. 
The shippers being dependent upon the railroads are ex- 
posed to long waits, which, of course, works against any 
lowering of prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 13.—The whole tone of the yellow 
pine market shows a better color this week. There is a 
larger demand generally and the prices are much more 
even and sustained. In fact, some of the active dealers 
say they have been somewhat driven to procure some of 
the items called for. The railroads have not done so 
badly, either, getting stocks out of the South in better 
form than was expected for the time. However, this lat- 
ter condition was regarded as a spurt that was of most 
uncertain duration. Yards buy some new stocks and re- 
port distribution as a little more lively. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 12.—Little change is reported in 
market conditions, a fair volume of new business being 
handled, with the factory grades in rather better call than 
yard stock. Mill stocks are considerably broken, there 
being in particular a shortage of thick stock in both A and 
B grades. Recent orders for British Government account 
have pretty well cleaned up this material, while inquiry 
continues active and some requirements, in the way of 
straight grain for example, have been relaxed. Car supply 
is not so good as last week, with the prospect of further 
deterioration as the sugar-grinding season advances, much 
rolling stock being required to transport the cane to the 
mills. Prices are steady and very firm, with more or less 
business offered for delivery after Jan. 1, a proffer that is 
being declined by some of the mills. 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—What business continues in the local 
market is from industrial concerns that use cypress lum- 
ber; yard buying, as it usually is in November, is quiet. 
Local distributers are interested in the report that the 
Government is urging the cypress mills to work up flitches 
for ships, and if the mills respond to the requirements of 
the Government in that direction there will be some later 
effect on the market here. Prices are well maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—Inquiry for cypress con- 
tinues very good and orders are in good proportion, with 
the buying scattered fairly well over the list. Mixed 
car orders are numerous. Prices show a steady, upward 
tendency, with advances here and there every week. City 
yards have bought a little stronger lately, but the factory 
demand holds just about steady. Country orders are run- 
ning very good, and the railroads are frequent buyers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—Within the last week there has 
been an increased demand from planing mills for shop 
grades of cypress, altho the demand still is light from 
yards, which do not seem to be doing much business. A 
number of inquiries have been received for No. 2 common. 


New York, Nov. 12.—Conditions are unchanged and de- 
mand is fairly good, particularly for lower grades. The 
poor building outlook accounts for continued dullness in 
millwork and, while special business helps to fill up the 
gap, reports from builders show the business is not well 
distributed and wholesalers find the situation decidedly 
spotty. : 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12.—The cypress trade is holding 
its own, with lumber in considerable quantities called for 
to make up shortages in some of the other woods where 
delivery is wanted immediately. Stocks are being called 
for with sufficient freedom to take up the assortments that 
are held here, and there is no real pressure upon the mar- 
ket. The mills output is within moderate bounds. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Cars are reported to be getting 
scarcer again at the mills, so wholesalers are obliged to re- 
port many delays in the receipt of stock. Where assort- 
ments are large enough to draw upon the yard supplies 
a fair business is done, but there is not as much snap to 
the market as oftentimes. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—Representatives of cypress 
mills, who have been complaining for some time of a dull 
market and lack of demand, now say that their mills are 
so busy on work for the Government’s ship building pro- 
gram that it would be impossible for them to supply any- 
thing for the retail civilian trade were there any demand 


from that direction. About the only call at this time is 
for factory grades and for box and crating material. 
Prices are steady. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—The cypress market continue 
very firm with signs of an advance in the near future. De- 
mand is fairly good and would be strong could deliveries 
be made. Much lumber ordered, long ago is still unde 
livered. The lower grades are in better demand than th: 
higher grades. Demand for house construction and ints 
rior finish is slow, owing to the decrease of house buildine 
activity. Demand is good for cypress for boxing purposes 
and fair for factory work. Current prices for cypress 
are: One and two, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4, 6/4, $60 to $62 
8/4, $64.75 to $68; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $386. 25 to $38.50; 5/4 
6/4, $44 to $45. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 14.—Red cedar shingles continue to ad- 
vance, the shortage of cars being the chief cause. Clears 
are quoted this week at $3.47, or a 15-cent advance ove: 
last week, and stars at $3.47, an advance of 30 cents 
These quotations are on Chicago basis. There is no 
change with white cedar quotations, the prices remainin; 
$4.25 on extras; $3.25 on standards and $2.25 on sours 
butts, Chicago basis. The demand for white cedars 
quiet. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—The shingle and lath market 
as dull as for months past, owing to the continued qui: 
condition of building operations, while on the other ha 
furring is firm, scarce and in good demand. Lath are t! 
dullest of all this line of trade and prices on them are 
weak. Tho quoted at $4.60 to $4.65, the 1%-inch lath a) 
to be had at $4.60 with that price not at all steady. Hard 
any sales are being made of 1%-inch and they may |} 
readily bought if wanted at all at $4.15, tho they are quote:! 
up to $4.25 and there has been a sale or so at a higher 
price than this. Hardly any clapboards are being soli, 
and they are particularly scarce. Prices remain the same, 
spruce clapboards being quoted, 4-foot, extras, $56 to $60: 
clears, $54 to $58, these prices being for less than carload 
lots, whole carload lots being purchasable at less figur: 
Demand for shingles, while a little better than that fo: 
lath is not at all good by any means. Extra white cedars 
are quoted at $4.50 and clears at $4.15 to $4.25. Pretty 
good red cedar extra clears are offered at $4.73 and unde: 
by a goodly margin, according to grade. Furring is scarce 
and in good demand. Some still ask $34, but the bulk of 
business is at $31 to $32, for both 2-inch and 3-inch, som 
times the 38-inch bringing a little more than the 2-inch, 
paradoxical as it may seem. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 12.—Price quotations generally 
have been withdrawn by mills and wholesalers, and quota- 
tions are being given only upon inquiry, and for immedi 
ate shipment. This evidence of strong mill conditions has 
stiffened the market here materially. There is not much 
activity in the demand, however. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12.—The shingle market shows 
further hardening this week with a falling off in the num- 
ber of transit cars in the market and the slightly increased 
demand. Prices have been advanced again with stars at 
$2.35 and clears being quoted at $2.95 and $3. Even higher 
quotations are offered by some mills, but rather to de- 
cline business than with any idea of getting it. There 
is a good demand for cypress shingles farther south, but 
only occasional calls in this immediate territory. The call! 
for lath continues small, but as supplies are small prices 
hold steady. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 12.—The shingle market continues 
to advance, and transit stock is about all that is avail- 
able. The price today is $2.35 base for stars and $2.90 for 
clears. With the turn of the market upward, there has 
been an increase in the demand, dealers being fearful that 
quotations will be much higher. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 9.—A tone of optimism is generally 
prevalent in shingle circles, as orders are coming in mor 
freely, and consequently the price is improving. Stars ar¢ 
now quoted for eastern delivery at $2.40, while clears 
bring $2.90. The shortage of cars is the predominant fea 
ture, with no prospect of any easing up before the middk 
of December. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The car shortage has 
tended to strengthen prices on Coast shipments very ma- 
terially and it is the opinion among dealers and shippers 
that there will be no improvement in rail facilities durin 
the winter. A fair trade in both red cedar shingles and 
siding is reported. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 9.—Red cedar shingle orders ar: 
offering more freely. Prices continue on the upgrad 
and are likely to advance from day to day. Shingle logs 
are very scarce and shutting down some of the mills 
Cars are also scarce. 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 12.—There is still considerab! 
hesitancy with regard to the demand for shingles, but in 
dications are of greater activity to come. Demand fo: 
dwellings is on the increase, especially for big industria! 
establishments, which are likely to develop into demand 
for quantities of shingles. Stocks must be regarded as 
moderate only. Prices, therefore, are well sustained. 
Much the same state of affairs prevails with lath tho th: 
latter command a fairly active inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The price of shingles continue: 
to advance, some dealers quoting them 25 cents above last 
week. At the same time the belief is not common that 2 
permanent high price can be held, for the East is using 
so few shingles that the winter movement will necessarily 
be light. Then the practice of the Pacific coast mills to 
stiffen up prices by shutting down and then opening up 
again makes everybody wait for that condition. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 12.—The cypress shingle and lath 
situation seems to have undergone no change. Shingles 
continue in good request, with stocks low and assortments 
broken. The advances on bests and economies, noted last 
week, are maintained without trouble, and acceptances 
in nearly all cases are limited to mixed car orders. Lath 
are in sufficient demand to prevent accumulations at the 
mills, and prices are well held. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 14.—There is no improvement in 
the market for either shingles or lath. There is a scarcity 
of stocks, but there is practically no demand and prices 
hold barely steady. Distributers report some inquiries 
for cypress and cedar prices for next spring, but there is 
little disposition to quote so far in advance. Stocks are 
badly broken and the filling of them is still a problem, 
with transportation conditions difficult and uncertain, and 
no prospect of early improvement on civilian shipments. 
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